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SILVER AND SILVER PLATE. 


ILVER is an admirable product of nature. | the malleability of the metal did not seem to be 

In London once a grain of silver was beat- near exhaustion. 
en out so thin that it covered ninety-eight| Tested in another way, silver shows the fine- 
square inches. This experiment proved that | ness of its temper, and a slight superiority over 
silver is more malleable than gold, for a grain gold. When mechanics desire to ascertain the 
of gold has never been spread over more than | tensile strength of a material, they get a slow, 
seventy-five square inches. If eleven hundred | steady pull upon a bar of it one ‘inch square, 
of those films of silver had been laid one upon | and note how many pounds that bar will bear 
another, they would have formed a sheet about | before being pulled apart. ‘There is a beauti- 
as thick as the paper upon which these words | ful machine for the purpose, which consists of 
are printed. If it had been required to form a | a series of levers so arranged that half a pound 
pile of them one inch high, about three hun- placed upon the first lever pulls five thousand 
dred and twenty thousand leaves would have | pounds upon the bar to be tested. It has been 
been necessary. Now three hundred and twen- | found that an inch bar of cast lead breaks at 
ty thousand sheets of good thick printing-paper | 860 pounds, while the same thickness of oak 
would make a stack as high as an ordinary | wood will sustain before breaking 17,300 
church-steeple. If we desired to make a pile | pounds, and locust 20,000 pounds. An inch 
of those thinnest leaves of silver as high as that, | bar of cast gold will sustain twenty-two thou- 
we should require four or five hundred millions | sand pounds, but a similar bar of cast silver will 
of them, It was the opinion of those who con- | not break until it has been subjected to a strain 
ducted this experiment that even these incon-| of forty-one thousand five hundred pounds. 
ceivably thin silvery films could be beaten out | Thus silver is not greatly inferior in strength to 
still thinner if more delicate means could be | the best cast iron, an inch bar of which sustains 
devised for doing the work, for when the im- | 59,000 pounds. The best wrought iron, how- 
plements employed could effect nothing further | ever, will support a weight of eighty-four thou- 
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sand pounds; and steel has been made of such 
astonishing tenacity that an inch bar of it has 
lifted one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
before breaking. 

It is a curious thing, however, that a mixture 
of two metals is stronger than either of its in- 
gredients; and here gold has a slight advantage 
over silver. An inch bar composed of five 
ounces of silver and one ounce of copper breaks 
at forty-eight thousand five hundred pounds ; 
but one made of the same proportions of gold 
and copper will hold until a fifty thousand pound 
pull is brought to bear upon it. 

Of the eight metals now ranked as precious, 
namely, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, rhodi- 
um, palladium, ruthenium, and osmium, each 
possesses some quality or qualities which ren- 
der it uniquely valuable for some purposes ; but 
silver is the one which unites in itself the great- 
est number of useful properties with very great 
beauty. Few of us have ever seen a gold din- 
ner service. I never did; but I saw once the 
large gold communion vessels of a cathedral, 
and I remember thinking at the time that if 
silver were fifteen times dearer than gold, in- 
stead of gold being fifteen times more costly 
than silver, we should all feel that silver was by 
far the more beautiful metal. 

The appearance of a dinner-table set with.sil- 
ver for a large party is so exceedingly splendid 
that we can hardly wonder that fashion has adopt- 
ed this metal for her own. Nothing conveys a 
more’ vivid impression of royal magnificence 
and imperial state. The snowy table-cloth, the 





brilliant flowers, the great multitude of objects 
of burnished metal glittering and gorgeous 
under the gas-light, make up a scene which to 
unaccustomed eyes is literally one of enchant- 


ment. Human nature, perhaps, never appears 
in a more attractive light than when a brave 
company of men thoroughly groomed, and of 
fair women elegantly attired, seat themselves at 
such a table to enjoy one another's society while 
partaking of a refined repast. If the act of 
taking sustenance proves them to be akin to the 
beasts of the field, the beautiful manner in which 
that act is performed appears almost to exalt 
them above mankind. Show me the way peo- 
ple dine, and I will tell you their rank among 
civilized beings. It is a duty we owe ourselves 
and one another to glorify and refine eating and 
drinking, so as to place an infinite distance be- 
tween ourselves and the brutes, even at the 
moment when we are enjoying a pleasure which 
we have in common with them. 

This duty, however, is one which we are not 
likely to neglect in the United States, where the 
taste for every form of elegant ornamentation 
grows as rapidly as our means increase of in- 
dulging it. Few readers, probably, will be pre- 
pared for the statement that, even now, at this 
early period of our history, there is more solid 
silver plate owned in the United States than in 
any other eountry in the world. Such is, at 
least, the opinion of some of the largest dealers 
in the article, and notably that of the President 
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of the Gorham Silv er Manufacturing Company, 
who has traveled extensively in foreign lands 
for the sole purpose of studying the trade in 
silver-ware. Traveled readers will find it dif. 
ficult to agree with him ; for, at the mention of 
the subject, there will flash upon their memories 
the spacious side-boards of Europe covered with 
clumsy and ponderous vessels of silver, under 
which a side- board of taste might very properly 
* groan,’ 

There are houses in Europe which exhibit 
more than a hundred thousand ounces of silver 
plate to the awe-sftuck minds of men. But 
Europe is a gross deceiver. It heaps up great 
masses of precious or pleasant things here and 
there, and then cries out, Behold our abund- 
ance! But the roving American citizen, ac- 
customed to the universal plenty of his own 
country, says to himself, What matters it if a 
thousand men have parks, while thirty millions 
have not gardens? The palaces and castles of 
a country are but a mockery and a shame so 
long as its people dwell in huts. Let no coun- 
try vaunt its great collections of massive plate 
so long as not one bride in fifty possesses so 
much as a silver tea-spoon, nor one child in a 
thousand a silver mug. The wealthiest coun- 
try in Europe is Great Britain ; but even there, 
if all the silver, jewels, watches, and trinkets 
were divided equally among the people, each 
individual would have but four pounds’ worth! 
In France, where the great mass of the popula- 
tion never see gold or silver except in the form 
of money, the average is said to be something 
less than a quarter of this sum. Inthe United 
States there are no means of ascertaining the 
quantity of existing precious objects, but it is 
the deliberate opinion of those who are most 
conversant with the subject that we possess, and 
have in daily use, more silver-ware than any 
other people. There are few families among 
us so poor as not to have a few ounces of silver 
plate, and forlorn indeed must be the bride who 
does not receive upon her wedding-day some 
articles made of this beautiful metal. The lay- 
ish manner in which we are accustomed to give 
away silver-ware at our silver weddings is well 
known. There was a silver wedding some time 
ago in Massachusetts, at which about sixteen 
thousand ounces of silver were presented. We 
are all yery ready to give to those who do not 
need our gifts. When the golden wedding of 
Commodore Vanderbilt was celebrated a few 
years ago, there were more than a hundred ar- 
ticles of gold given to the venerable pair. 

It is, therefore, not so surprising that we 
should be excelling all nations both in the ex- 
cellence and the beauty of our plate. Indeed, 
it may be laid down as a rule that whatever 
branch of manufacture can be profitably carried 
on in the United States on a great scale, we 
shall beat the world in it. Excellence is be- 
coming more and more a necessity to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. It is one of the laws of 
trade, to which the exceptions are only apparent, 
that the greater the amount of business done, 
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the better it is done. 
now in the United States is not cheapness, but 
excellence ; and the volume of business is such 
as to warrant the expenditure of immense sums 


of money for even comparatively unimportant | 
Any of our leading men, in| 


improvements. 
leading branches of production, would eagerly 
give thousands of dollars for a better process or 
an improved material, and, after possessing it 
thirty days, would promptly discard it in favor 
of an improvement more desirable. 
is, that American manufacturers work for the 


million. Enjoying a boundless field, and being | 


surrounded by keen competitors, they are com- 
pelled not only to produce excellence, but to 
produce that excellence by the best, quickest, 
and surest methods, We should all naturally 
suppose that the makers of solid silver plate 
would be the servants of the wealthy few; but 
democratic America compels even them to study 
the tastes of the great public, and to practice a 
certain compliance with its preferences. 

Of the beauty of American silver and silver- 
plated ware our readers can judge, in some de- 
gree, from the specimens presented to them in 
the accompanying illustrations. The articles 
are all the products of the Gorham Company 
of Providence, who have taken the lead in im- 
proving this branch of manufacture in the United 
States. Engravings, however, can only exhib- 


it one of the beautiful features of the objects 
portrayed—their elegance of form. To appre- 
ciate the enduring workmanship, the brilliancy 
of color, and the splendor of the general effect, 


the reader may avail himself of those free mu- 
seums and galleries of art, the shop-windows, 
where first I saw and admired the Gorham 
ware, and where now I often linger to note the 
curious elegance of some alluring novelty of 
their producing. Blessed be he who first in- 
vented shop-windows, in which we can all en- 
joy the triumphs of ingenuity and taste without 
taking upon ourselves the charge of possessing 
them! We can not all own these beautiful 
things, nor even visit the humming manufactory 
at Providence, where four hundred men sit as- 
siduous, in light, clean, and airy shops, produc- 
ing articles, silver and silver-plated, from a salt- 


spoon to a ‘‘ testimonial” of a thousand ounces.. 


The shop-window, however, is the poor man’s 
art-gallery and plate-closet, of which he owns 
every thing but the key. 

To speak of the progress in the United States 
of the various arts involved in the production 
of silver plate without giving prominence to the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company would be im- 
possible, for that progress is essentially their 
work, Their establishment, too, is a represent- 
ative one. What they have done in silver, oth- 
er Americans have done and are doing in other 
materials, During the last thirty years the in- 
dustry of the country has been emerging from 
the condition represented by the word shop to 
the height and amplitude indicated by the word 
manufactory. Every thing is getting to be done 
on the grand scale. The solitary peddler, 


The point of competition | 


The secret | 





—_——————< 
trudging along over the hills with his pack, has 
given place to the alert, accomplished Agent, 
who represents a great Company, travels in the 
cars, lodges in splendid hotels, regales his cus- 
tomer with turtle and Champagne, and sells 
more goods in one transaction than the peddler 
did in a lifetime. Whole streets of retail stores 
vanish before the superior advantages offered 
by the Stewart of the town. ‘The petty, anx- 
ious proprietors in twenty-five counties are grad- 
ually merged into one commanding establish- 
ment that supplies half a continent with its 
products, This tendency is irresistible ; it wil] 
continue to operate until the entire work of 
man is done on the precise scale which unites 
the greatest efficiency with the greatest econo- 
my. The process, the transition, has its incon- 
veniences ; nay, it has its anguish and its trage- 
dy. A thousand cobblers disappear that one 
prodigious manufactory of shoes may exist, and 
each cobbler of them all watches with dismay 
his dwindling business, and struggles hard be- 
fore he can consent to give itup. Nevertheless, 
nothing is more certain than that the change 
will result in an immense and universal increase 
of the happiness and dignity of man. This rey- 
olution, yet incomplete, is well represented in 
all its many phases by the progress of the Gor- 
ham Silver Works, from one man tinkering out 
silver spoons in a corner of a small shop, to the 
present manufactory, wherein hundreds of men 
produce silver-ware by the aid of machinery 
which multiplies each man’s productive power, 
and increases his ability to produce uniform ex- 
cellence beyond computation. It is a literal 
truth that four thousand men, working in scat- 
tered shops by ancient methods, could not ac- 
complish more than four hundred men who 
work under one roof and one direction, aided 
by modern machinery; nor could the ware 
hammered out by these scattered mechanics 
bear a moment’s comparison with the uniform- 
ity of perfection produced by a well-regulated 
manufactory. 

Roger Williams little thought what he was 
doing when, after wandering fourteen weeks in 
the wilderness in mid-winter, ‘‘ not knowing 
what bread or bed did mean,” he planted his 
little settlement upon Narragansett Bay, and 
named it Providence, ‘‘ desiring,” as he said, 
‘*it might be for a shelter for persons distress- 
ed for conscience.” His bones lie buried in 
the heart of the city, but not a stone marks the 
spot. The people of Providence perhaps feel 
that there is an incongruity between the stern, 
uncompromising character of their founder and 
much of the industry carried on in the town. 
Providence is getting to be the centre of the 
manufacture of jewelry, gold chains, trinkets, 
silver plate, plated ware, and many other pret- 
ty, pleasant things, for which neither the early 
Puritan nor the early Baptist entertained much 
respect. The projected monument to the rig- 
orous Roger Williams would be a standing re- 
buke to such pursuits, and this may be the rea- 
son why the monument exists only upon paper. 
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Providence, however, fell into this agreeable 
line of busingss naturally enough. In old times, 
when Rhode Island had a thriving commerce 
with Africa (buying slaves in Guinea with New 
England ram, selling them to the West Indies 
for molasses, and bringing home that molasses 
to be converted into rum), parcels of gold dust 
used frequently to find their way to Newport 
and Providence. Much of this gold dust was 
melted and hammered into the form of solid 
gold beads. There were no savings-banks 
then, and yet there was surplus money to be 
saved. Our race has never been much ad- 
dicted to burying money, and so the custom 
grew for the industrious girls of New England 
to invest their savings in these beads of Guinea 
gold, which they could wear round their necks, 
and thus exhibit to young men a shining proof 
of their economical habits. In remote parts 
of New England old ladies may still be occa- 
sionally met who possess a string of those 
heavy beads, earned by years of self-denial, and 
made from the gold gained in this infernal com- 
merce. Gold chains were also made of the 
Guinea gold dust in Providence soon after the 
Revolutionary War, and by the year 1800 the 
making of gold beads and chains was one of 
the established industries of the town. The 
business has gone on increasing and varying 
until there are now about seventy-five manu- 
facturers of jewelry and trinkets there. The 


making of silver-ware is of more recent origin, 
but it grew directly out of the manufacture of 


jewelry. 

Again we have to commend the industrious 
girls of old New England, for it was their im- 
proved idea of investing money which compelled 
Jabez Gorham, manufacturing jeweler, of Prov- 
idence, to begin the making of silver-ware. 
Gold beads and chains, considered in the light 
of a savings-bank, are not without their advant- 
ages; but toward 1830 the best of the girls had 
grown superior to such a primitive style of in- 
vestment, which paid no interest and slowly 
consumed the principal. 

Jabez Gorham had been for many a year a 
successful manufacturer of jewelry; but busi- 
ness was dull with him in 1831. His peddlers 
had been buying fewer gold beads of late, fewer 
yards of gold chain, and a smaller supply of 
gold rings and pins than usual. Lowell and 
other manufacturing towns were beginning to 
afford the farmers’ daughters more money than 
they had ever had before ; but they were becom- 
ing indifferent to the charms of jewelry, and 
were placing their hopes of future happiness 
more upon the possession of silver spoons. The 
peddlers, therefore, ever watchful of the chang- 
ing fancies of their customers, constantly in- 
creased their stock of spoons, and lessened that 
of the more brilliant but less serviceable arti- 
cles. A Yankee is seldom at a loss in a con- 
juncture of this nature. Honest Jabez Gorham 
said to his peddlers : ‘‘ Very well; if it is spoons 
you want, I can make spoons as well as the Bos- 
ton people.” And so saying he drove off to 





Boston, forty miles distant, brought home with 
him a young man who knew how to make sik 
ver spoons, and established the business in a 
corner of his jewelry-shop. 

Rude in the extreme were the processes of 
manufacture then. They used to take a bar of 
silver, heat it in a common blacksmith’s fire, 
roll it to the proper thickness by a windlass, 
and then hammer it into shape by main strength, 
very much as a blacksmith would forge a horse- 
shoe. Each spoon, in the course of manufac- 
ture, had to be made hot nine times. Two 
men, by exceedingly hard and sometimes vio- 
lent exertion, could make in a day two dozen 
of their rough tea-spoons, no two of which were 
alike in shape or weight, But they answered 
the purpose intended; they were approved by 
the girls of the farm and the factory, who liked 
them none the less from observing that the girl 
who had provided herself with a seteof silver 
spoons, in addition to an ample stock of clothes, 
was the least likely to wait long for a beau. 
The young men of that day, it seems, had a 
quality in common with the celebrated Oxford 
horse, which was so strong that he could ‘‘ draw 
an inference.” 

In this simple way was founded the famous 
Silver Works, which have grown in thirty-six 
years to be by far the most extensive and com- 
plete in the world. From spoons Jabez Gorham 
advanced to fruit-knives, butter-knives, thim- 
bles, napkin-rings, and silver combs—the only 
articles commonly made by American silver- 
smiths thirty years'ago. Silver forks were then 
scarcely known in the United States. They had 
been an article of luxury among the nobility of 
France for a century or more, and had been in- 
troduced from that country into England; but 
in the United States, as recently as 1835, their 
use was confined to persons who possessed con- 
siderable wealth. They were not common at 
that time in any but the best hotels, and not one 
person in ten had ever seen them used. 

The small shop of thirty years ago has be- 
come a grand manufactory, filled with ingenious 
machinery. Only men who have personally 
wrought such a change as this can form an idea 
of the amount of thought which it absorbs. A 
system had to be created from the beginning. 
The object was to apply steam and modern 
labor-saving devices to the performance of a 
kind of work which for thousands of years had 
been done slowly and by hand. The Company 
wanted to strike out a table-spoon by a blow or 
two, polish it by steam, and yet produce a bet- 
ter spoon than the unassisted hand of man ever 
formed. They wished to make the steam en- 
gine take bars and sheets of silver and convert 
them into a dinner service fit for an emperor or 
a poet, with only the interposition of human 
muscles in the parts of the work which are 
purely artistic—the designing, embossing, and 
engraving. They desired to stamp out a silver 
fork, form a mug, roll up a napkin-ring, and 
shape a pitcher as rapidly and certainly as ar- 
ticles are made of tin and iron. From walking 
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over the factory as it exists to-day, no one can 
tell what it has cost to do this, because nine- 
tenths of the work of creating a new system is 
rejected and put out of sight forever. Beau 
Brummell only wore one cravat, but his servant 
carried off, we are told, an armful of “ failures.” 
This Magazine may only contain a score of ar- 
ticles; but in order to select that small number, 
the editor had to examine and consider four 
hundred. The spoon-making machinery in 
these works was ten years in reaching its pres- 
ent efficiency, and now that it is all but perfect, 
it looks to a visitor as though it must have 
worked just so from the start. In such an es- 
tablishment, too, there is much that does not 
catch the eye at all. There are, for example, 
in this manufactory eight or nine distinct. sys- 
tems of pipes—the veins, arteries, and air-pas- 
sages of the industrial system, There are pipes 
running through all the forty rooms which con- 
vey the “dead steam” which warms them. 
There are tin pipes for the whispering of mes- 
sages and orders. There are pipes for the 
‘“‘live” steam which heats some of the liquids 
employed. There are pipes for the pure rain- 
water needed in many processes. There are 
pipes for hard water used for all the common 
purposes, ‘There are pipes for carrying to the 
basement the water containing particles of gold 
or silver. There are pipes for the gas which 
lights the building; and, finally, there are pipes 
for the ‘‘ wind” which is used in blowing some 
of the furnaces to the great heat which is occa- 
sionally required. A visitor would as little ob- 
serve these pipe systems as we ordinarily do 
those in the bodies of living creatures. When 
a new wing is added, it is no slight effort of 
mechanical ingenuity to place the new rooms in 
connection with the pipe systems of the main 
edifice. 

The Company, however, during the forma- 
tion of the new establishment, did not delay to 





attempt the higher branches of their business, 
It was a great day for them when they exhibit- 
ed in Providence their first silver tea set. The 
design and the wax models were executed for 
them in New York. It was the old Chinese 
pattern, with chased scenes represeating the 
culture of tea and coffee. From their’ total 
want of all proper facilities for such work it 
was hammered out with great labor and ex- 
pense. Nevertheless, they were amply reward- 
ed—not, indeed, in money, but in glory. When 
it was exhibited at a fair in Providence, as the 
first work of the kind ever executed in Rhode 
Island, it excited the highest admiration, and 
readily found a purchaser at seven hundred 
dollars. Their triumph, however, was short- 
lived, for the designer, not holding in awe 
these unknown men of Providence, dishonor- 
ably sold the same design to a New York silver- 
smith; so that when next a member of the 
Company was in Broadway he was horrified to 
see a fac-simile of their tea set in a shop-win- 
dow, and to hear the Company charged with 
piracy. There is still much fraud similar to 
this practiced in all countries. The Gorham 
Company, who never yet borrowed nor imitated 
a pattern, have frequently seen their own de- 
signs servilely copied in Sheffield ware, and 
offered for sale in our cities in competition with 
their own. They have also seen in Britannia 
metal, covered with the merest film of silver, 
articles which they had originated in solid sil- 
ver only a few weeks before. There is little 
chance of redress in this species of plunder, and 
they are frequently obliged to content them- 
selves with the reflection that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. 

In the manufacture of silver-ware the first 
operation is, of course, to buy the silver. Wall 
Street is the usual source of supply. Occasion- 
ally, however, a long-hoarded treasure will find 
its way to the melting-pot from remote and 
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unexpected quarters. ‘The vicissitudes of life | 
sometimes consign to the crucible a quantity of 
the clumsy “old plate” which people used to 
cherish with so much pride; and many persons 
now deliberately exchange their ancient imple- 
ments and vessels for the elegant creations of 
modern taste. Recently the Gorham Company 
received from Ogdensburg, in the State of 
New York, a bag of silver coins for melting, 
which had been the secret hoard of a miser for 
forty years, and was found to contain three 
thousand dollars’ worth of the precious metal. 
There were coins of every country and of every 
denomination, a few of which were of consider- 
The poor man had | 


able value as specimens, 
counted these rough, dull coins, no doubt, a 
thousand times, and hugged them to his heart 
as his dear treasure and sure resource in time 


of need. Useless to him, they found their way 
at last to the melting-room, to be converted 
into forms of beauty, and adorn the tables of 
more generous spirits. Generally, however, it 
is to Wall Street or its vicinity that the makers 
of silver-ware resort for their daily supply of 
the precious metals. In these times, when the 
price of gold and silver changes every minute or 
two, and sometimes more than once in a min- 
ute, no one buys a large quantity in advance, 
There are often in course of treatment, in the 
various apartments of the Gorham factory, as 
much as three tons of silver; but it is only 
necessary to start one or two thousand ounces 
every morning on their progress through the 
establishment in order to keep every depart- 
ment in full activity. The entire consumption 
of silver in the arts throughout the world is 
estimated at one hundred thousand ounces for 
each working-day. 

Three precious commodities have to be pur- 
chased by this Company. One is silver coin, 
which is the staple material of their ware, 
Usually the standard of purity for silver plate 
is the same as that of the silver coin of the 
country in which the plate is made. American 
and French silver coin being nine hundred parts 
silver to one hundred parts copper, the genuine 





plate of those countries has conformed to that 


standard. English coin is nine hundred and 
twenty-five parts silver to seventy-five parts 
copper, and, consequently, English plate, when 
it is honestly made, is of that degree of purity, 
To this standard has been applied, for six hun- 
dred and seventy years, the word now so fa- 
miliar, and yet so pregnant with meaning — 
Sterling. The derivation of this word was for- 
merly supposed to be lost in the haze of an- 
tiquity, but it is now known to be only an abbre- 
viated form of Easterling. ‘The correctness of 
this derivation becomes apparent from several 
passages in ancient historians. The foliowing, 
from Camden, suffices of itself: “In the time 
of King Richard, the First, monie coined in the 
east parts of Germanie began to be of especiail 
request in England for the puritie thereof, and 
was called Easterling monie, as all the inhabit- 
ants of those parts were called EKasterlings; and 
shortly after, some of that countrie, skillful in 
mint matters and alloies, were sent for into this 
realme to bring the coine to perfection; which 
since that time was called of them sterling, for 
Easterling.” This is conclusive. Sterling plate 
is really no better, except in pecuniary value, 
than coin plate; nevertheless, the Gorham 
Company, whose fundamental principle of ac- 
tion is, and ever has been, to produce the 
absolutely best silver-ware made in the world, 
have now adopted the sterling standard, and 
guarantee all their plate to contain nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five parts in a thousand of pure 
silver. 

Hence the necessity for purchasing some- 
thing besides the daily supply of coin. Coin 
being the form in which silver is usually bought 
for manufacturing purposes, the Company are 
obliged to buy a certain quantity of pure silver 
for the purpose of raising the standard to ster- 
ling, which is usually brought to New York in 
the firm of small, rough, silver bricks. These 
are marked by the assayer .998, or .999, and 
very rarely .9994. Perfectly pure silver is 
scarcely ever sold in the market, nor indeed is 
it required for any of the purposes of business. 
Besides the daily supply of silver, silversmiths 
must also have a certain quantity of gold for 
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daily consumption. 


Almost all fine silver plate | the price of gold, no words are necessary now- 


is now lined with gold, and there is an occa- adays to ascertain its momentary changes ; fo; 


sional demand for small articles of solid gold 
plate, such as pocket communion vessels, salt- 


| every broker’s office is provided with a gold- 
clock or indicator, which is connected with the 


cellars, snuff-boxes, medals, and other testi-| telegraphic apparatus in the Gold-Room, The 


monial pieces. 
Works, at Providence, the other day, a testi- 
monial in course of manufacture which con- 
tained three or four pounds of gold, upon which 
an artist had been working steadily for seven 
months, 

All these precious articles—silver coin, pure 
silver, and gold—are sold by the coin and bull- 
ion dealers of Wall Street. Like other com- 
modities, they are sometimes scarce, sometimes 
abundant, and occasionally superabundant. The 
time has been when silversmiths could not buy 
in all New York five hundred dollars’ worth of 
silver, and they had to run about Chatham 
Street hunting up little lots of dimes and half- 
dimes that used to be displayed in the windows 
of lottery shops, Generally, however, large 
kegs of Mexican dollars are to be seen in the 
vaults or behind the counters of the dealers in 
bullion, as numerous as kegs of nails in a hard- 
ware store. 
either by scarcity or by abundance as is the 
case with other articles. 


fraction, in gold, per ounce; but during the 


last four years it has never been lower than one | 


dollar sixteen cents, nor higher than one dol- 
lar twenty-four cents. 
pure silver is not far from one dollar thirty-five 
cents, in gold, per ounce. 

The purchase of these precious metals is ac- 
complished with Gold-Room celerity. The 
purchaser strolls into the region of the money- 
changers, looks in at brokers’ offices as he goes 
by, and, with scarcely any expenditure of breath, 


The price is not so much affected | 


The present price of | 
silver coin is one dollar nineteen cents and a | 


The average price of | 


} 


I saw myself, at the Gorham | moment a transaction in gold has occurred at a 


price different from the last quotation, the op- 
erator communicates the new price by a click 
or two to every indicator in the street, and to 
every important business centre in the country. 
As the price frequently changes that operator 
is kept pretty busy, and the news from the Gold- 
Room is running over the wires continually. 
The buyer of silver, therefore, when he is in- 
formed that silver is nineteen and three-quar- 
ters (i.e. $1 192, in gold, per ounce), has but 
to glance at the gold indicator in order to com- 
plete his information. It often happens that 
while he is making the calculation with his 
lead-pencil, before drawing his check, the in- 
dicator announces that gold is a point higher ox 
| lower. I saw, myself, the other day, twenty- 
| five hundred ounces of silver bought at half 
past two, which, at a quarter to three, had in- 
creased in nominal or paper value ten dollars. 
These bullion and coin dépots in Wall Street 
| are interesting to the unaccustomed visitor. 
| There is something respectable, if not impress- 
ive, about a long row of large, smooth kegs of 
| Mexican or Peruvian dojlars rough from the 
mint. It is pleasing to behold a line of young 
| gentlemen doing what the king did in his count- 
ing-house at the hour when the queen was eat- 
ing bread and honey in the parlor. It produces 
a certain effect upon the mind when you kick 
against something hard and heavy upon the 
floor of a vault, and find, on picking it up, that 





| it is a large gold brick covered with stamped 


letters and figures, from which you learn that 
it is worth two or three thousand dollars. Nor 


learns the state of the bullion market. As to | is it less gratifying to see a little wall of smaller 
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silver bricks, marked .999 
fine. Highly interesting, 
also, is it to observe little 
trays full of doubloons, half- 
doubloons, and various other 
kinds of gold coin, which we 
read of in sea-novels but 
rarely handle. Most inter- 
esting of all is it to see 
great heaps of the small sil- 
ver coin of the country, long 
lost to sight, to memory dear. 
I ventured to ask the great 
King of the Bullion Dealers 
—one of those mighty men 
who buy half a million of 
gold with a wink, and sell it 
again with a nod—I say I 
took courage to ask this po- 
tentate what had become of 
all the small silver coin which 
we used to have in circula- 
tion, but which children six 
years of age have never seen. 
‘‘ Where,” said I, ‘‘are the 
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dimes and half-dimes and quarters at this mo- | 
ment? The silver-smiths melt only dollars and | 
half-dollars. Where, then, have the small coins | 
gone?” He replied that a large quantity of 
them had found their way to Canada; more 
still to the West Indies and South America; 
but’ that there is still a large amount of it in | 
this country, performing the office of a savings- 
bank to ignorant and timid people. A proof | 
of this is that parcels of it frequently come into 
‘‘the street” from distant points. I saw, my- 
self, that day ten thousand dollars’ worth in one 
heap, which had just arrived from the country, 
and was about to be shipped to Havana, where 
it would then be used to advantage. 

When you have bought a quantity of silver 
in Wall Street the next thing is to get it carried 
home. There are two hundred and eight 
pounds in twenty-five hundred ounces. We 
must have a cart. All the bullion and coin of 
Wall Street is carried about the streets in com- 
mon, open carts, precisely such as are used in 
carrying ordinary merchandise, Fortwenty-two 
years past one carman, John C. Barkley, best 
known in the street as ‘‘ Honest John,” whose 
three carts stand at the busy corner of Wall 
and Broad streets, has done the carting for the 
bullion dealers and bankers of the city, any of 
whom would trust him in their vaults with treas- 
ure uncounted. Tall, robust, and ruddy, Hon- 
est John has in his countenance precisely the 
expression which we should expect to see in 
the face of one who for so many years has borne 
so honorable a name. He began in the street 
twenty-seven years ago, and, after his fifth year, 
he became the established carman of the coin 
and bullion men. It is his carts that go to the 
California steamers and convey their kegs of 
gold to the vaults to which they are consigned. 
His carts assist to restore the financial balance 
between the two continents by conveying gold 
to and from the Cunard steamers in Jersey City. 
He has occasionally carried for short distances, 
down hill, a million dollars in gold, which 
weighs two tons; but his opinion is that seven 
hundred thousand dollars is about as much as a 
humane man will ever permit his horse to draw | 
over these rough pavements for any considerable | 
distance. On a busy day he will have as many 
as twenty loads of precious metals. A load of 
gold, when it goes across the town, is usually 
accompanied by a clerk of the house to which 
it belongs; but it often happens that Honest 
John is quite alone when he has as much gold on 
his cart as a horse can draw. For suceli service 
he gets higher compensation than when he car- 
ries an office-desk or a load of printing-paper ; 
and, indeed, he has the air of a man who could 
show a little gold and silver of his own if there 
were occasion. # 

The silver being safely delivered by Honest 
John, and transported by express to Providence, 
it begins its tortuous and noisy course through 
the manufactory. Its exact weight is first re- 
corded, as well as the degree of purity which it 
is supposed to possess. But in this establish- 








ment the character of no silver is taken upon 
trust; not even that which bears upon its face 
| the stamp of the United States Mint. The co 

sequences of an error are too serious to be risked, 
| With every piece of silver sold by this Company 
a written guarantee, in legal form, is given, by 
which the Company binds itself, in case the 
silver is not of sterling purity, to refund the 
price, and yet allow the purchaser to keep the 
article. The utmost care, therefore, is taken, 
and must be taken, to guard against the possi- 
bility of the metal falling below the standard. 
Not merely the character of the establishment 
depends upon it, but its existence. So com- 
plete and certain is the system, however, that, 
during the entire period which has elapsed since 
the formation of this Company, not a piece of 
plate under the standard guaranteed has ever 
left the factory. This is a good deal to say of 
a business which has sent forth many millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver-ware. It is, never- 
theless, as true of this establishment as of the 
Mint at Philadelphia, and for the same reason. 

Never but once was the Gorham plate called 
in question. One morning, several years ago, 
a letter reached the manufactory from a great 
firm of jewelers, informing them that a certain 
tea-pot, bearing the Gorham stamp, had been 
proved to be seriously below the standard. An 
engraver, it seems, had saved the silver chips 
cut from the tea-pot by the tool, and had them 
assayed. He reported to his employers, as the 
result of the assay, that the silver was eight- 
thousandths below the standard guaranteed by 
the Company, and this report led to the writing 
of the letter just mentioned. The Company 
were in consternation! Ifone piece was wrong 
many must be. If fraud had been committed 
upon them it must have been committed upon 
system, and concealed with consummate art. 
The works were instantly stopped. Filings of 
finished plate, as well as from pieces in various 
| Stages of manufacture, were most scrupulously 
assayed. Every thing was correct, and even 
more than correct ; for this Company have al- 
ways used the additional precaution of making 
their silver-ware a little above the guaranteed 
standard, Still puzzled, though less alarmed 
than before, they wrote to their correspondents, 
asking them to cut a piece out of the middle of 
the tea-pot, to divide it into three equal por- 
tions, to send one to them, assay one themselves, 
and have the third assayed at the Mint. The 
result of each of these assays completely re- 
stored the character of the tea-pot ; for each of 
them proved the silver to be of a higher stand- 
ard of purity than it had claimed to be. The 
house apologized for the error of their engraver 
most handsomely. He had probably been de- 
ceived by a few particles of base metal getting 
mixed with the silver cuttings. 

The first thing done at the factory is to pick 
out the counterfeit coin. Before the war, when 
the coin consigned to the melting-pot had fre- 
quently formed part of the circulating medi- 
um, there used to be four or five counter- 
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feits in almost every thousand silver coins. 
present, when the dollars come directly from 
the mints of Mexico and Peru, a counterfeit is 
seldom found. Nevertheless, none of them are 
taken upon trust; but each coin is subjected to 
a process which twists it asunder, and then 
drops it upon the heap below. If it is false the 
fact is twice betrayed: first, by the manner in 
which it tears apart; and, secondly, by the ring 
when it strikes the mass of silver. When these 
broken coins are placed in the crucible to be 


melted, enough pure silver is added to bring the | 


metal up to the standard of sterling, and, as be- 
fore remarked, a little above it. 
against possible errors in the Melting Room, 
once a week a small piece of silver is taken 
here and there from work in progress. Twice 
a month these pieces are melted together, and 
a portion of the resulting ingot is taken to the 
United States Assay Office in Wall Street, 
where it is assayed, and its degree of purity 
certified, This assaying is a very simple mat- 
ter. A small portion of the silver is weighed 
with the utmost exactness possible; then the 


alloy, by an expeditious and easy process, is re-" 


moved from it; after which the silver is weigh- 
ed again. The weight it has lost shows, of 
course, the quantity of alloy with which it had 
been blended. 

Melting silver is a nice operation. The 
broken coin and pure silver, from two hundred 
to four hundred ounces in weight, are put into 
a crucible, which is placed upon an anthracite 
fire subjected to a strong, natural draught. 
The difficulty is to pour off the liquid metal at 
the precisely best moment. 


until it has been melted again. “If, on the 
contrary, the silver is taken from the fire before 
it is hot enongh it will crack and fly, and must 
be remelted. It is only when it has been 


poured off at the right instant that it becomes | 
the tough, ductile, and malleable silver pre- | 


viously described. The melter judges only 
from the appearance of the metal, which, when 


it is just hot enough, assumes for a moment a | 


certain*cloudy aspect, easy to distinguish, but 
difficult to describe. Among the secrets of 
this nice operation there are some which the 
visitor might be disposed to class among the 
superstitions of the trade; but experience 
shows that they are not. 

The liquid metal is run into one of two forms. 
If it is to be converted into spoons, forks, or 
other solid ware, it is cast into bars of the 
proper thickness; but if into hollow ware, it is 
run into sheets, or wide, thin bars, which are 
called ‘‘ skillets.” These are next taken into 
what is called the Flattening Room, where, be- 
tween ponderous iron rollers, they are rolled to 
the thinness desired, and thus become the ma- 
terial out of which all the infinite variety of 
silver vessels are made. 


At | 


To guard | 


It is surprising to see what a great number 
| of curious operations are performed upon a fine 
| piece of plate, from the time when the dull shee; 
of silver begins to assume its destined form to 
the happy hour when it graces a bride’s troys. 
|seau, or shines resplendent upon her table, 
| In this one manufactory there are carried “on 
twelve distinct trades, to each of which boys are 
| regularly apprenticed. It is a trade by itself 
|(and a very good trade too) to make silver 
forks, spoons, and small table-ware. It is an- 
other to make the larger silver vessels. Chas- 
ing is, of course, a separate and most difticu); 
branch, Embossing is a trade. Die-cutting, 
pattern-making, moulding, engraving, burnish- 
ing, plating, designing, polishing, and stamp- 
ing, all are separate trades, to which boys are 
apprenticed. Let us look about for a moment 
among the forty rooms of this humming hive of 
industry, and observe what these skillful work- 
men are doing with so much steadiness and 
care, 

The informing soul of all this beautiful labor 
dwells in the Designing Room. To perfect util- 
ity until it becomes elegance ; to produce forms 
novel and pleasing, because they are perfectly con- 
venient ; to devise ornaments which shall truly 
harmonize with the object they are intended to 
adorn; always to keep a little in advance of 
the public taste, so as to educate while delight- 
ing it—these are the constant aims of the de- 
signer of an establishment like this. It is easy 
for an accomplished designer to produce articles 
many years in advance of the public demand. 
Occasionally the Gorham artists have amused 
themselves by chasing a vase in so exquisite a 
manner that upon twenty dollars’ worth of sil- 
ver there was several hundred dollars’ worth of 
work ; but, as yet, there are not, upon the whole 
continent of America, more than a dozen peo- 
ple who could be expected to purchase such a 
dainty product. ‘The triumphs aimed at here 
are such as the whole silver-using public can 
appropriate. The most signal success of this 
kind ever achieved, perhaps, was the Gorham 
Company's well-known ‘‘ Cottage Pattern” of 
forks and spoons, designed in a happy moment 
by a member of the Company some years ago. 
It is the perfection of elegance and the perfec- 
tion of convenience happily combined. When 
the head of a celebrated house first saw this de- 
sign, his experienced eye perceived at a glance 
all its merit, and after looking at it for some 
time in silence, he exclaimed with professional 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ This is an inspiration!’’ Every 
profession, art, and trade, has its triumphs, which 
excite a feeling among its members which oth- 
ers can not always share. The public, however, 
has ratified the verdict of the trade in this in- 
stance ; and in spite of the ten¥pting novelties 
continually introduced, stiil manifests a prefer- 
ence for the cottage pattern. It is amusing to 
a person ignorant of their business to witness 
the delight with which a fortunate conception 


| 
If it is allowed to | 
yet too hot the silver will lose much of its mal- 
leability ; it will become what the workmen call 
“ puddingy ;” it will not ‘work well,” as they 
say; sometimes nothing can be done with it 








of this kind is hailed by those who are com- 
| petent to judge of it. Such a spoon and fork, 
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for example, as the Gorham Company’s 
‘‘ Medallion Pattern,” which has had a 
great run among persons fond of the 
original and peculiar, causes a stir and 
excitement in Maiden Lane when it is 
first exhibited. Its merits are canvassed 
like those of a new book when the first 
copies come from the bindery, or of a 
new picture when it is first hung upon 
the walls of the Academy. Its fate is 
soon determined. When the repre- 
sentatives of leading houses have ex- 
amined it, they generally express their 
opinion of its merits by the number they 
order. When the pretty ‘ Rosette” 
pattern was first shown, a few weeks 
ago, at the warerooms of this Company, 
a large dealer instantly gave eloquent 
utterance to his approval in words like 
these: ‘*Send me forty dozen.” 

All the great American triumphs in 
silver have been of this kind. In truth, 
our millionaires and people of high fash- 
ion do not accumulate silver by the hun- 
dred-weight. Our Astors and Vander- 
bilts and Belmonts have enough for the 
purposes of elegant hospitality, and 
enough to make an inviting show upon 
their side- boards; and this is replen- 
ished or changed as novelties are intro- 
duced. The great market for silver, 
however, is, as before remarked, among ~ 
the multitude of the thriving people of 
the country. Hence a tea service, to 
be successful, must be convenient, and 
must derive its chief beauty from the symmetry 
of its form. Few of us are yet disposed to have 
our tea-pots doubled in value by having a beau- 
tiful picture chased upon them of a scene in the 
tea country. For one person who will buy a 
highly-chased tea service at twelve hundred 
dollars, there are twenty who will yield to the 
allurements of a plainer set at four hundred 
and fifty to six hundred. 

Upon being shown into the Designing Room 
of this establishment, the visitor is surprised to 
find himself in an apartment which has the ap- 
pearance of a library. It is indeed well stored 
with books, and with illustrated works of the 
costliest description. All beauty is akin. A 
designer may get from an arch of the Cologne 
Cathedral an idea for the handle of a mustard- 
spoon, and infuse the spirit of a gorgeous mosque 
into the design for a caster. He may borrow 
from the gnarled branch of a brave old oak a 
crook for a pitcher-handle, and imitate the 
droop of a vine in the bend of its spout. An- 
tique vases, the Elgin marbles, books of ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, flowers, trees, portraits, pic- 
tures, statuary, architecture, and all other ac- 
cumulations of grace and beauty, may be useful 
to those whose business it is to cover with grace 
and beauty the tables of mankind. It is inter- 
esting to walk about the warerooms and see 
how the whole realm of beauty has been de- 
spoiled for the decoration of human life. Ev- 
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ery pretty leaf, tendril, bud, blossom ; every arch, 
groin, and pinnacle; every pleasing bird, ani- 
mal, and fish ; every hideous monster and rep- 
tile; all that ancient art, tradition, and literature 
have of elegant, grotesque, or curious, as well as 
all that modern life has to suggest of striking 
and novel—here you behold it, in brilliant sil- 
ver and burnished gold. Nor, with all this as- 
sistance, is it an easy thing to make a design 
which shall be at once delightful to the eye and 
convenient to the hand, easy to clean, and not 
too difficult to construct. No talent is rarer 
than this, and without it all the mechanical 
skill, the perfect integrity, and the courageous 
enterprise of the Company would not have suf- 
ficed to rear so vast and costly an establishment 
in one generation. 

In walking about the other apartments of 
this interesting establishment the visitor is sur- 
prised most of all to see the ponderous engines 
elsewhere used in subduing common materials 
here employed in conquering the precious met- 
als. There is a room in Which salvers and oth- 
er large objects are stamped into form by the 
fall of huge masses of iron weighing a ton and 
a half, the thump of which would shake the 
building from its propriety if there were not 
many feet of granite masonry under them, and 
piles under the masonry. In another apart- 
ment silver cups, napkin-rings, and “ such small 
deer” are made. In another the large vessels, 
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such as tea-pots, coffee-pots, ice-pitchers, are 
coming into shape upon lathes with admirable 
ease and rapidity. The chasers sit in other 
rooms in rows, each with a piece of plate under 
treatment, filled with hardened pitch to facili- 
tate its ornamentation. This is one of the most 
interesting operations of all, and gives play to 


all degrees of skill, from the ordinary dexterity | 


of an engraver up to the genius which executes 
such pictures as the Night and Morning of 
Thorwaldsen. Here are some of the artists of 
the establishment, a few of whom sit and work 
faithfully at their vocation, while they pine for 
the pleasant haunts of Paris or Germany which 
they have left. The first year in America is a 
hard one to these artists, and it occasionally 
happens that, completely subdued and over- 
come by homesickness, they suddenly take pas- 
age for their native land, from which they not 
unfrequently return, resume their place, and 
become domesticated among us. Generally, 
however, after pining and moping for a few 
months, they take root in the new soil, and 
bloom ont into joyous American citizens. 

The Polishing Rooms are full of noise and 
bustle. That gorgeous polish, the joy and the 
despair of housekeepers, is produced by soft 
wheels that revolve with inconceivable rapid- 
ity. Polishing, however, is not an operation, 
but a series of operations, each of which height- 
ens the splendor of the surface. 

The Modeling and Moulding Rooms, and 
those where the patient die-cutters sit, the 
rooms of the embossers, engravers, pattern- 
makers, burnishers, all detain the interested 





visitor. A curious place to visit is the ex. 
tensive cellar, where all the dust, the sweep- 
ings, the ashes, and other refuse of the fac- 
tory, is subjected to treatment by which the 
particles of silver are recovered. The sweep- 
ings are burned in a furnace, and the ashes are 
then ground to the finest powder, from which 
the silver is washed by a process similar to that 
employed at the mines. There is, after all, in 
an establishment like this, a large quantity of 
silver wasted and lost beyond recovery. The 
unavoidable waste in a factory of this magni- 
tude would amount to about a hundred ounces 
a week; but the actual loss is always much 
greater. Every ounce of silver that is given 
out is weighed, and it is weighed again when 
it is brought in; so that a piece of plate, in 
its course from the Melting Room to the ware 
house, is weighed many times, and its weight 
many times recorded, Nevertheless, when the 
precious metals go such a long and tedious jour- 
ney as this, it is seldom that the whole quantity 
arrivegat its destination. 

The department of this manufactory which 
is apt to interest the. stranger longest is that in 
which the silver is applied to the fine plated 
ware, introduced recently by this Company. 
Even in this land of abundance we can not all 
pay twelve thousand dollars for a dinner set 
with which to entertain a company of twenty- 
four persons; nor can we all have our tea and 
coffee handed about upon a silver salver worth 
a thousand dollars. Many of us have to think 
twice before purchasing a plain domestic tea set 
for five hundred dollars, and then go away with- 

out doing it. A solid silver ice- 
pitcher, which holds a gallon of 
water, and costs two hundred and 
fifty dollars, looks well upon a 
rosewood side-board ; bat a large 
number of our fellow-citizens can 
enjoy it onlyin imagination. When 
we have bought a few table-spoons 
and forks at sixty or seventy dollars 
a dozen, and established a silver 
mug for the baby, and a silver nap- 
kin-ring for father and mother, 
most of us think we have done 
enough for glory. Hence the Gor- 
ham Company have considerately 
added the department to their 
works in which a good thick sur- 
face of silver is applied to articles 
composed of metals more durable, 
though less brilliant. They do not 
offer the public that insensate 
trash, which looks more radiant 
than plate itself for a few weeks or 
months, and then rapidly fades 
away into shabbiest brass, or dents 
into manifest pewter. The ware 
here referred to would be excel- 
lent, and take a fine polish, with- 
out a coating of silver; and yet 
upon it is laid a silver surface 
which will last forty years, The 
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object is to produce plated ware which shall 
have all the splendor and durability of the 
best plate, at about one-fourth the cost. 
Thus a silver tea service, which in solid silver 
would be worth five or six hundred dollars, 
costs in this superior kind of plated ware from 
one to two hundred dollars. Of course the 
price limits the sale of this description of ware 
also; but the number of people in the United 
States who will not lumber up their shelves 
and side-boards with brass and pewter having 
only a ‘‘ blush” of silver upon it, is always on 
the increase. 

I do not wish to intimate that the manufac- 
turers of the inferior plated ware fail to give 
their customers an equivalent for their money. 
If the silver is thin, the price is low. On a 
plated table-spoon it is rare to find more silver 
than enters into the composition of a five-cent 
piece, and it must be a large vessel indeed upon 
which a dollar’s worth of silver is spread. But 
then the price dwindles as the precious metal | 
diminishes, and the competition among rival | 
makers always tends to keep the price very 
close to the real value of the article. It is the 
keenness of this competition which causes the 
silver to become ever thinner; and it is a curi- 
ous fact that a very thin film of silver takes a 
rather better polish, and shows a finer surface, 
than a good thick plate, such as our Providence 
friends apply. 

But we were speaking of the process. 





In 


old times—i. e., thirty years ago—silver plating 


was a most laborious and difficult operation. 
A thin plate of silver was tied by wires to an 
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ingot of copper forty times its thickness, and 
the two were skillfully smelted together. Pon- 
derous machinery gradually rolled the ingot 
into a sheet of the proper thickness, out of 
which the plated articles were made. The 
present method is as different as possible from 
this clumsy and Titanic process. The articles 
to be plated are first of all completely made and 
finished. A fine surface is put upon them, so 
that the nickel resembles silver before silver is 
applied to it. They are then suspended in a 
solution of silver, through which a powerful cur- 
rent of electricity is made to pass by a galvanic 
battery. Instantly the silver in solution begins 
to be deposited with the most beautiful smooth- 
ness and uniformity upon every part of the 
ware, both inside and outside, and continues to 
be deposited as long as the electric current 
flows. Here is the opportunity for deception. 
To place upon articles the proper thickness of 
silver is an operation requiring from three to 
seven hours. Nevertheless, a vessel of large 
size is completely coated with silver after re- 
maining in the solution only three minutes, and 
the silver will be thick enough to admit of being 
burnished to the highest degree of brilliancy. 
The only objection to it is, that that brilliancy 
vanishes after a few days of ordinary usage. 
The Company have recently introduced an in- 
genious but simple apparatus which enables 
them to regulate the quantity of silver applied 
to the surface of articles to the fraction of a 
grain. This admirable device was purchased 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867. It reduces to 
absolute certainty what before was uncertain, 
and in which certainty was only approximated 
by a troublesome system of weighing. 

Oddly enough, this new plated ware played a 
part in the “ flurry” excited some time ago by 
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the Bears of Wall Street in Pacific Mail Stock. | 


Complete services of the Gorham plated goods 
were ordered for the new steamer Japan, be- 
longing to this Company, and now plying be- 
tween San Francisco and China. Before send- 
ing away the goods, Messrs, Tiffany and Co., 
through whom they were supplied, exhibited 
them in the windows of their store in Broad- 
way, and a truly superb appearance they pre- 
sented, filling all the four windows, This ware, 
indeed, is so exactly like solid plate in appear- 
ance that no silver-smith can perceive any differ- 
ence, Soon one of the agents of the Pacific 
Mail Company came up town to beg Messrs. 
Tiffany to remove the gorgeous show from 
their windows, because the Bears, among other 
means of depressing the stock, were circulating 
the rumor that the Company were guilty of ‘‘ the 
most reckless extravagance” in fitting up the 
new steamship, even going so far as to furnish 
the tables with solid silver plate. The services 
were accordingly removed, to the serious loss 
of the passers-by, who had much enjoyed the 
brilliant spectacle. The Bears were signally 
mistaken in supposing the purchase of this ware 
to be an extravagant outlay. On the contrary, 
it was the result of a closely calculating e¢ono- 
my. China services would, indeed, have been 
reckless extravagance, and still more reckless 
would it have been to provide for a steamship 
the brazen trash usually styled plated ware, that 
would have worn into shabbiness in one voyage. 
It was found by actual experiment and com- 
parison before the order was given by Messrs. 
‘Tiffany that the Gorham ware had upon its sur- 
face four and a half times as much silver as the 
English plate commonly sold in this market. 
The Gorham ware was selected solely because 
it was the cheapest for the purpose. 

When we consider the great consumption of 
silver in the decorative arts, andthe growing 
taste for silver plate in all its useful forms, we 
may naturally be apprehensive that the supply 
of this beautiful metal will prove inadequate to 
the future wants of mankind. There is little 
danger of it. New sources of supply are dis- 
covered faster than the old ones are exhausted. 
Potosi, which only began to be worked about 
the year 1550, has furnished thirteen hundred 
millions of ounces of silver. In Mexico there 
is one vein from which more than three million 
ounces have been taken, and another which has 
been worked six miles, and yielded annually 
for many years two hundred and eighty - six 
thousand pounds of silver. Give Mexico peace 
and suppress robbery on her highways, and she 
will dig you twenty-five million ounces per an- 
num, In Norway they boast of having once 
brought out of a mine a mass of pure silver 
that weighed eight hundred and forty pounds ; 
and there is a piece in one of the London mu- 
seums, where it is kept as a specimen, that 
weighs three hundred pounds. The total an- 
nual product of this metal, leaving out that of 
China and India, is now estimated at eleven 
thousand tons! Compared with this enor- 





mous quantity the two thousand ounces melted 
daily at the Gorham silver works in Providence 
seem trifling indeed. Two thousand ounces a 
day, however, amounts to the respectable total] 
of twenty-six tons a year. 

In China and India, which are rich in silver. 
the metal still serves as a kind of savings-bank. 
The people there bury it against a rainy day, 
A recent traveler in China conjectures that, 
since the present rebellion began, the Chinese 
have buried five hundred million dollars’ worth 
of coin, most of which is silver, and much of 
which will never be recovered. It seems just 
as natural for the inhabitants of Hindostan to 
bury a bag of silver in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of a field as it is for a New York merchant. 
at half past two p.m., to send round his money 
and checks to the bank. It is buried in thie 
deepest secrecy. ‘In India,” says a noted 
traveler, ‘‘the Hindoos bury their money un- 
derground, often with such secrecy as not to 
trust their own children with t::> knowledge of 
it; and it is amazing what they will suffer 
rather than betray it. When their tyrants have 
tried all manner of corporal punishment upon 
them they threaten to defile them; but even 
that fails; for, resentment prevailing over love 
of life, they frequently rip up their bowels or 
poison themselves, and carry the secret to their 
graves. And the sums lost in this manner in 
some measure account why the silver of India 
does not increase, though there are such quan- 
tities continually coming into it and none going 
out,” 
employed in the decoration of the person. So 
universal is the custom in Hindostan of wear- 
ing ear-rings, rings, pins, and bracelets that the 
amount of silver thus absorbed has been esti- 
mated as high as fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars, or ten dollars for each inhabitant. Nor 
is it only in semi-barbarous countries that the 
custom prevails of burying the precious metals. 
As in France during the Revolution, so in all 
countries at times of civil commotion, timid 
people hasten to hide their treasures beyond 
the reach of the marauder and the tax-gatherer. 
In this way, doubtless, much silver was lost be- 
yond recovery during our own civil war. The 
supply must needs be abundant to make good 
such ceaseless waste, as well as to furnish the vast 
quantities of the metal legitimately employed. 

Besides being widely distributed over the 
earth, silver pervades many substances from 
which it can be extracted. The brilliancy 
which we observe upon the surface of lead is 
due in part to the presence of this precious 
metal, A ton of good lead contains from 
twelve to eighty ounces of silver; and if there 
is only the smalier of these quantities, there has 
been discovered a process by which it can be 
profitably extracted, In Great Britain they 
are now getting out of their lead seven hun- 
dred thousand ounces of pure silver every 
year, all of which used to be lost, and the re- 
moval of which, strange to say, improves the 
lead so palpably as to enhance its price. Chem- 
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ists tell us, too, that the water of the ocean is 
so impregnated with silver that it pays to ex- 
tract the precious metal from the copper sheath- 
ing of old ships. One experimenter has com- 
puted that the ocean holds in solution two mill- 
jon tons of silver. 

Notwithstanding the additions made in mod- 
ern times to the world’s stock of gold, the sup- 
ply of silver has always been more abundant. 

‘In the year 1150 an ounce of gold would buy 
but nine ounces of silver. In Shakspeare’s 
day an ounce of gold was worth eleven ounces 
of silver. At present we must give fifteen 
ounces of silver for one of gold. This gradual 
cheapening is the more remarkable because a 
large quantity of silver is so used every day 
that it can never be recovered. 

There is now in circulation in the whole 
world an amount of coin equal in value to 
twenty-five hundred millions of dollars, upon 
which there is an annual loss by mere wear of 
thirty-eight millions of dollars; and the greater 
part of this irrecoverable loss is from the coin 
most carried and handled —silver, 
of ounces also are spread in films and washes 
over buttons, buckles, harnesses, as well as upon 
articles supposed by an innocent public to be 
“plated.” ‘There is much “ plated ware” sold 
in the United States which is coated so thinly 
with silver that the ware weighs a little /ess 
after the silver is put on than it did before. 
Ridiculous as this seems it is nevertheless true ; 
for the impurities which must. be removed from 


a metallic surface before silver can be applied 
to it outweigh the film of silver (twelve hun- 
dred times thinner than printing-paper) which 


is spread over it, There are scales in Wall 
Street which can weigh an infant’s hair, and 
yet can not weigh the ‘‘ blush” of silver, as the 
workmen happily style it, upon what is called 
‘‘target-excursion plate,” which is presented 
by generous Aldermen to their constituents in 
the merry month of October. Nevertheless a 
good many tons of silver are annually wasted 
upon trash of that kind, and in ware of some- 
what higher grades. 

But there is silver enough for the adornment 
of the tables of mankind for many an age to 
come. It seems as if nature had provided for 
her favorite, man, not only the amplest means 
of continuing his life, but inexhaustible stores 
of latent beauty for its decoration. I am aware 
that Goethe and other philosophers have ex- 
pressed an aversion to the idea that the beau- 
tiful things of the earth were made for us. The 
German poet descants somewhere in his works, 
with disapproval, upon the line of Gray in which 
it is said that a flower which affords no delight 
to human senses wastes its sweetness on the 
desert air, The Duke of Argyle, in his “ Reign 
of Law,” intimates an opinion that the reason 
why so many objects are beautiful which the 
eye of man never beholds is, that the Creator 
of those objects contemplates with constant 
pleasure the beauty himself has made. I was 
reminded of this interesting conjecture while I 
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was admiring the wonderfully beautiful tinting 
of the angel-fish that was boiled in his own tank 
at the burning of Barnum’s Museum, I could 
not but ask myself why there should be such 
| singular, such refined, such purposed beauty 
| upon a creature formed to glide unnoticed in 
the green depths of tropical seas, and destined 
| to be devoured at last by some most unappreci- 
| ative monster of the deep, that would relish 
| him quite as well ‘‘ plain” as ‘‘colored.” Phi- 
| losophers find a mystery in this, Probably they 
will never be able to give a better explanation 
| of it than the common belief of Christendom : 
That when the universe was planned it was fore- 
| seen that this earth would one day be densely 
| peopled with an inquisitive, aspiring race, ever 
| improving, who would love to surround them- 
| selves with beautiful objects. Hence beauty 
| was stored away against the time when civilized 
man would need it. For many ages the huge 
mahogany-trees of Ilonduras existed before 
| they furnished side-boards to man; but the 
time came at length when they began to ac- 
complish this final purpose of their creation. 
And so the angel-fish visits us in this late age 
of the world to convey to artistic men a pre- 
cious hint, and afford them an exquisite illus- 
tration of the combination of colors. 

In this same America, too, are garnered up 
those exhaustless stores of the beautiful metals 
which will be needed for the decoration of the 
splendid human life which is one day to be 
lived upon this continent. Indeed, when we 
look within us and see what man is, loves, and 
wants, and then look about us and observe what 
this earth is, what it has upon it and within it, 
it is difficult to think that the earth and man 
were not made for one another; and especially 
when we discover that the amplest provision 
has been laid away not only for an advanced 
civilization, but for the most profuse and refined 
decoration of human life when the whole earth 
shall swarm with civilized beings. 

But a truce to speculation. Let us remark, 
in conclusion, that these enterprising men of 
Rhode Island, in establishing and organizing 
this beautiful kind of industry in their native 
State, have rendered services to the nation 
which entitle them to such national recogni- 
tion as may be afforded by the present notice. 
From time to time, as their business has ex- 
panded, they have brought from foreign lands 
artisans and artists to exercise and (what is of 
much more importance) to communicate their 
skill and knowledge in the United States. 
About ninety-five foreigners in all have crossed 
the ocean in compliance with their invitation, 
most of whom have remained among us, and 
are still in the employment of this Company. 
Thus the various arts involved in the produc- 
tion of fine silver plate and plated ware are 
firmly planted here, and could not but flourish 
though the Providence Company were destroyed. 
No solid silver plate is now imported into the 
United States—none whatever; the Gorham 
| plate has utterly driven it from the American 
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market. Nor is there any plated ware of high 
quality imported. Five years ago all the really 
serviceable plated ware—all that it was good 
economy to buy for household use—was brought 
here from Sheffield and Birmingham. The im- 
portation of such ware has now ceased, and no- 
thing is imported except the cheaper kinds, 
which are only cheap in the imagination of the 
purchaser. The Gorham plated ware blocks 
the way, making it impossible for the foreign 
article of equal merit to be imported at a 
profit, 

This beautiful ware has improved the public 
taste. ‘Ten years ago the Providence makers 
dared not produce their best—dared not aban- 
don the old forms endeared to the public by 
habit and protected by fashion. Many a time 
they were obliged to modify or lay aside a fine 
design only because the taste of the public was 
not ‘‘ up to it”—it was too simple, too violent a 
departure from established patterns, or else it 
was ‘* chased beyond the market.” At present 
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they find the public taste responsive to their own, 
Nothing now can be too elegant to be appre- 
ciated ; and whatever, the Designing Room a 
Providence approves wins prompt applause jn 
the warerooms of New York, Boston, Philade|- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. With increase of wealth there must 
either come tasteless and barbaric pomp or there 
must come higher refinement, better education, 
and more elegant modes of living. We shal| 
either spend our surplus money in pleasures 
that ennoble or in pleasures that debase. [t 
was well, then, for the more prosperous people 
of the United States to convert a portion of the 
gold from California into silver from Provi- 
dence, and it was well for those cunning men 
of Providence to make the vessels and utensils 
of our tables and side-boards so elegant and 
pleasing that they approach the rank of works 
of art much more nearly than many which fig- 
ure in famous galleries and are supposed to 
adorn them. 
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STRATENSK, SHILKA RIVER, EASTERN SIBERIA. 


TRAVELING IN SIBERIA. 


UST at sunset of an October day I left the 
steamer at Stratensk, the head of naviga- 
tion on the Shilka, one of the affluents of the 
Amoor. A crowd of soldiers, Cossacks, peas- 
ants, and dogs greeted us as we trod the nar- 
row plank and ascended from the pebbly beach 
to the town. A low-roofed building in front 
of the landing-place was designated as the ho- 
tel, but there was no outward sign to indicate 
its character, We engaged a couple of Cos- 
sacks to carry our baggage, and, to insure their 
honesty, counted the pieces in their presence. 
It was delivered very promptly, and, after the 
porters had been paid for their service, we were 
veady to take our ease in our inn. 
The rooms into which we were shown were 
commodious and well warmed; they had the 
Vout, XXXVII.—No. 220.—F F 





river and the opposite shore in sight, and a 
loudly-crying baby in hearing. There were 
chairs, tables, and shelves in liberal supply, and 
for beds there were stuffed benches or sofas 
without backs. A Siberian traveler is expect- 
ed to carry his own bed-clothing, and to ar- 
range his couch just as pleases his fancy. In 
most cases I did not find the sofa much softer 
than the floor, and frequently it had the nega- 
tive advantage of harboring a great many fleas. 
In the matter of beds Siberia is woefully de- 
ficient, even in the houses of the wealthier 
classes. When I left Nicolayevsk, Mr. Chase 
said to me, ‘‘ Take an earnest look at my bed, 
for you will not see another till you arrive in 
Europe.” Such a thing as a real wide honest 
four-poster I did not find between the mouth 
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of the Amoor and the Ural Mountains. Sofas 
and small beds, something like hospital cots, 
were in general use in the sleeping apartments 
I entered; and some were so narrow that I oc- 
casionally rolled to the floor in attempting to 
turn over. 

We ordered a supper of beef-steak and pota- 
toes, with black bread and tea—the latter of our 
own preparation from the supply we carried. 
My companion was traveling as a courier, with 
important dispatches for Government, and we 
were obliged to make our stay very brief. At 
midnight we started on our westward journey, 
with our faces toward the Russian capital, more 
than five thousand miles away. It was the 
commencement of my land travel in Siberia. 

The road westward from Stratensk lies along 
the left bank of the Shilka, while the town is 
built on the opposite shore. My companion, 
the Captain, engaged a Cossack to accompany | 
us, and ordered him, as a preliminary step, to | 


take our baggage to the river and prepare it to | 


be ferried over. We followed in due time, but | 
no ferry-boat was visible on our side of the | 
stream. We could see the boat tied to the op- | 
posite bank, away in the distance; and, after 
all of us had shouted into a condition of hoarse- 
ness, some one of the Charons consented to 
wake. Then a light glimmered, two or three 
men bustled as actively as their sleepy heads 
and weary limbs would permit, oars splashed in 
the water, and the boat slowly approached us. 
In form something like a yawl, with high and 
sharp stern and bow, it widened greatly in the 
centre, where it supported a platform eight or 
ten feet square, Four stupid but amiable men, 
with shaggy beards and sheep-skin coats, man- 
aged (or mismanaged) the craft, They were 
long in coming to land, and longer in return- 
ing. They ended their voyage by depositing 
us, with our baggage, on a slope of broken 
rocks, where we were forced to clamber fifteen 
or twenty feet to the road above. 

Horses and a vehicle were brought from the 
station, close at hand, and after a good deal of 
packing and arranging of baggage, so as to 
make room for all we had to carry, the postill- 
ion shouted ‘‘ gotovey /” and we were off. Five 
thousand miles of autumn and winter road lay 
before me ere I could reach the land of rail- 
ways, and behold the steamy breath of the loco- 
motive. Five thousand miles of horse-flesh, 
of jolts, thumps, bruises, overturns, rain, snow, 
and wolves! Think of it, ye who shudder at a 
day’s life in a stage-coach, or tremble as you 
trust your weak bodies to the mercies of Cam- 
den and Amboy. As I settled down into our 
furs and blankets, and yielded to the sensation 
of drowsiness, I seemed to look forward through 
a long vista of discomforts and dangers that 
faded in a perspective of Arctic storms, and 
was arched by a dim rainbow of hope in a cloud 
of drifting snow. 

The great post-road of Siberia, as one trav- 
els westward, begins at Stratensk in summer, 
and at Nicolayevsk in winter. 


route between those towns is by steam, sail, or 
row boats along the Amoor and Shilka, while 
the winter road follows their frozen surface. 
From Stratensk westward the line is fairly 
stocked with horses and carriages, so that tray- 
elers proceed with little delay. Evy ery traveler 
must carry a padaroshnia, or road-pass, to en- 
title him to hire horses at the stations. Passes 
are issued by officials in the principal towns, 
and serve the double purpose of bringing a rey- 
enue to Government and restricting the moye- 
ments of suspected individuals. The pass con- 
fers the right to hire horses and drivers, at cer- 
tain fixed rates, which must be paid at every 
change of team. It also regulates the status 
of travelers, a very important matter in Russia, 
There are three grades of padaroshnia—the first 
for couriers and high officials, the second for or- 
dinary officials, and the third for merchants and 
private citizens in general. The rule “ first 
| come first served” does not prevail on the Si- 
berian post-road, but preference is regulated by 
the grade of the passport. Smith, bearing a 
| third-rate pass, may be ready to leave a station, 
| While the driver is arranging the harness along 
| comes Jones (Captain or any thing else), with 
|a padaroshnia of the second rank. If there 
| are no spare horses at hand, the station-master 
take the team from unhappy Smith, and bestows 
it upon Jones. The latter departs rejoicing; 
but it is just possible the next station may see 
him share the same fate to accommodate a high 
official who can not be detained. Kissing may 
go by favor, but Siberian horses don’t. 

We left Stratensk in a ‘‘ telyaga,” a four- 
wheeled wagon about seven feet long and 
wide enough for two persons, Our baggage 
was arranged in a sort of bed in the bottom 
of the vehicle, and covered with our blankets 
and spare furs to smooth inequalities. We sat 
or reclined on this bed and tried to extract from 
it as much comfort as possible. To adapt them- 
selves to the road the Siberians discard trunks, 
solid portmanteaus, and nearly every thing else 
that has sharp corners. In place of a trunk the 
traveler carries a ‘‘ chemadan,” an’ invention 
thoroughly Russian. It is made of soft leath- 
er, and is very long and wide in proportion to 
its thickness; it can be lashed so as to be near- 
ly water-tight, and will accommodate itself very 
readily to the shape of its contents and the place 
where it is stowed. A small trunk which I 
brought from New York proved a positive en- 
cumbrance. It could not ride inside, and so 
we tied it behind the carriage, where it fre- 
quently worked loose and grated against the 
wheels. I subsequently exchanged it for a 
chemadan, and have reason to believe it was 
the first American trunk that ever reached the 
middle of Siberia. 

The telyaga belonged tw the station-master, 
and was changed with the horses and driver. 
In traveling with the post vehicles it is a great 
annoyance to change atevery station. No mat- 
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ter what you carry, every thing must be trans- 
ferred while fresh horses are being harnessed. 
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It is bad enough to be 
shifted about in the 
daytime, but at night, 
especially when it rains 
or snows, the nuisance 
is next to intolerable. 
To remedy this evil the 
Russians havecontrived 
the “ tarantass,” a vehi- 
cle on the general plan 
of the telyaga but larger, 
better, stronger, and 
more respectable in ev- 
eryway. Ithasahood 
like that of an Ameri- 
can chaise, and is gen- 
erally padded inside to 
break the force of sud- 
den thumps. A boot 
in front can be buttoned 
to an apron that lets 


down from the hood, so that at night or in storms | uneven foundation below it. 
The telyaga 


a traveler is very well protected. 
has a hood and also a boot; but the system of 
ventilation is generally so thorough, that one 
would be about as well off in the open air. 
Tarantass and telyaga are mounted on strong 
poles, more or less elastic, and to give as much 
“spring” as possible the axles are placed from 
eight to twelve feet apart. A traveler, desiring 
to be comfortable, buys a tarantass at the begin- 
ning of a journey, and keeps it as long as he 
chooses. 


During our short halt at Stratensk I endeav- 
ored to purchase a carriage; but the only one 
for sale was a rickety affair, very gouty in the 
springs, and having a general suggestion of noli 


me tangere. Its owner lowered his price so 
rapidly as to arouse my suspicions that the 
tarantass would break down very early, and 
so we concluded to trust to finding one on the 
road. At the first station from town we lucki- 
ly procured one that we took to Nerchinsk, six- 
ty miles further on. There I was able to char- 
ter a tarantass, which I agreed to deliver to a 
* designated individual in the capital of Eastern 
Siberia. 

Well, here we go. The road was long, as I 
have already said; it was wide, and it was 
deep. Heavy rains a few days before had 
softened it; a cold night had frozen it in 
some places, while in others the mud abound- 
ed in all its glory. It awakened recollections 
of my camp-life between Shiloh and Corinth, 
and the Arkansas campaign to Pea Ridge. 
They brought us three horses at first, and 
added a fourth before starting. The team 
was harnessed after the Russian manner— 
one horse between shafts with a yoke or bow 
over his neck, and the remainder abreast of 
him on either side. Up hill, down hill, and 
over dale, along the valley of the Shilka, we 
followed our road. The mud was worse in 
the hollows and along the plains than upon 
the hill-side; it was any where from nothing 
up to twenty-four inches deep, and had a very 
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Our little horses 
dragged us through very gallantly, being urged 
to their duty by the whip and voice of the driv- 
er. Whenever they lagged the Captain shouted 
“* poshol!”’ (faster) very emphatically, and his 
order was communicated to the poor beasts by 
means of the lash. 

Before we were an hour on the road I learned 
the Russian words corresponding to our ‘go 
ahead,” ‘‘hurry up,” “ drive on,” and the like. 
To this day I do not know the Russian for 
“slower,” or any thing of kindred import. I 
confined my lingual studies to what was need- 
ed by a traveler. 

Some of our drivers were good, and displayed 
a knowledge of their business; while others 
were largely blessed with stupidity. We had 
slight mishaps, such as losing a wheel while de- 
scending a hill, and bringing the whole estab- 
lishment to a very sudden halt; then we stuck 
in occasional mud-holes, and expended time, en- 
ergy, and Russian imprecations in getting out. 
Once we were forced to unload every bit of 
baggage and pile it on the moist ground. We 
pulled, and lifted, and pulled again; the driver 
and our Cossack put their shoulders to the 
wheels, and covered themselves with mud ; the 
Captain and I lifted with poles in a variety of 
ways; the horses pulled in a very irregular way ; 
but all was of no avail. At last I hit upon a 
plan. 

‘* Now, my dear Captain,” I suggested, ‘‘ put 
Cossack and driver at the wheels. You lift at 
the pole under the forward axle, and let me 
touch up the horses.” 

It was arranged; I had my way. When all 
was ready I plied the lash and astonished 
horses and Russians with specimens of vocal 
practice from American race-tracks. The Si- 
berian team could not endure it, and in one 
minute after my commencement we were out 
of the depths and ready to reload the tarantass. 
With great skill the Cossack had placed our pil- 
lows and blankets on the wet ground, and piled 
heavy baggage above them. For this blunder 
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GETTING OUT OF DIFFICULTY, 


the Captain rerno.strated with him in tones the 
reverse of gentle. 
When the roa ! 
ness we went alony «' a rapid rate. The car- 
riage bounded fearfully, and at the end of the 
first hundred miles I had, the worst headache 
I ever experienced. As before remarked, the 
Captain was traveling ‘‘en courrier,” and his 
speed was altogether too much for my comfort. 
It soon became evident that he must drop me, 
and so we concluded to separate at the first pro- 
vincial capital. We halted a few hours at Ner- 
chinsk, a pretty town of four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and the first place in Siberia where 
I saw indications of wealth and long habitation. 
The settlements in the valley of the Amoor have 
an appearance of newness like those in Kansas 
or Iowa, none of them being more than twelve 
or fifteen years old. Nerchinsk was founded 
nearly two centuries ago, and the wealth of the 
region it supplies and controls is indicated in 
the character of its best houses. Here, more 
than five thousand miles from the capital, I 
found mansions that would be no discredit to 
the sul#irbs of New York. We dined at the 
house of a gold-miner, an old friend of my com- 
panion. The parlor into which we were ush- 
ered contained a profusion of elegant furniture, 
mirrors, paintings, and pictures, from European 
Russia away to the westward. And then the 
wine-cejlar! ‘ Would we have Johannisberg, 
Rudesheimer, Hockheimer, or Verzenay? Did 
we prefer Cliquot to Heidsick, or Carte d’Or to 
Vin Imperial?” Verily the Siberians make 


| ony suggestion of good- 





themselves comfortable—when they have the 
money to do so, 

The district of Nerchinsk is famous in the 
criminal history of Russia, and many a man has 
trembled at its bare mention. Convicts sen- 
tenced to hard labor for life or long terms of 
years were formerly sent to its mines, about two 
hundred miles south of the town of Nerchinsk. 
Political prisoners under similar punishment 
likewise went there, some of them being placed 
with the convicts while others were kept at la- 
bor more nominal than real. Several conspira- 
tors against the Emperor Nicholas in 1825 were 
banished to these mines, where they remained ° 
about two years. At the end of that time they 
were employed in various ways elsewhere, none 
of their labor being long continued or severe. 

The Shilka is formed by the union of the 
Onon and Ingodah, just as the Amoor com- 
mences at the junction of the Shilka and Ar- 
goon. Onthe morning after leaving Nerchinsk 
we were in the valley of the Ingodah, now on the 
alluvial meadows bordering the river, and now 
climbing or descending the mountains that push 
in sharp promontories from the principal chain. 
Sometimes we were hundreds of feet above the 
valley, and looked down on a charming land- 
scape. ‘The frosts had touched the foliferous 
trees, denuding their branches and spreading 
the autumnal leaves thick as those that strew 
the woods of Vallambrosa, Dark ridges cov- 
ered with evergreen, pine, and spruce stretched 
in wavy lines among the mountains, and con- 
trasted with the yellower forests that filled the 
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hollows, and spread over many of the lower hills. 
Down below us lay the valley, revealing, through 
a carpet of darkly green and luxuriant grass, 
the river winding like a thread of silver and 
glistening in the clear sunlight. Here and 
there farms and villages dotted the meadows, 
and sometimes displayed an ambition to climb 
the gentler slopes. The season of harvest was 
nearly ended, and every farm-house had thrown 
up winter defenses of hay-stacks and piles of 
unthreshed grain. Herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep browsed lazily apon the herbage, or 
rested ‘to chew the cud of sweet content.” 
Away in the back-grovnd the mountains were 
faint and indistinct through the hazy atmos- 
phere, and forcibly reminded me of our Indian 
summer. Occasionally a stipple of snow was 
revealed through the yellow and brown tints of 
the autumn landscape, and foretold the coming 
of the long season of storms and frosts. As we 
wound along the wide roadway, ascending the 
hill at a rapid walk or dashing downward at the 
best speed of our horses, I found my attention 
constantly absorbed by the beautiful picture be- 
fore me. ° 

Siberian carriages, in their best condition, 
afford a good deal of torture to the lineal mile. 
At Chetah, the first provincial capital, I was 
ready to perform in the spirited drama, known 
as “ Used Up,” without the necessity of chang- 
ing costume or feelings. Had I been rolled down 
hill in a hogshead, I think my sensations would 
have been little worse than on my ride to Che- 
tah. The Captain left me to the care of the 
governor and subordinate officials, and never 
was a stranger more kindly received. The 
governor took me from the hotel to a room in 
his own house, and during my halt of four days 
I was vigorously dined, wined, and otherwise 
entertained. ‘Yankee Doodle’—the only 
American music attainable—was learned by 
the band within six hours of my arrival, and 
played at every convenient opportunity. The 
officers’ club invited me to attend its weekly 
soirée, where music, dancing, reading, recita- 
tion, card- playing, and small talk were the 
means of entertainment. ‘There was a great 
deal of tea-drinking during the entire evening, 
and the affair terminated a little past midnight 
in a very substantial*supper. I never found a 
people that surpassed the Russians in their 
ability to consume and digest a hearty meal 
just before a very late bedtime. 

From Chetah westward the road was more 
level and less muddy than that from Stratensk. 
Soon after leaving the town we passed a mount- 
ain ridge (the Yablonoi Krebet) that separates 
the waters flowing toward the Pacific from 
those that reach the Arctic Ocean. The as- 
cent was so gradual that I hardly realized we 
were crossing a chain of mountains marked on 
the maps with a very deep shade. In justice 
to the mountains it is proper to add, that we 


traversed them in the night and kept the ve-) 


hicle closed to exclude cold, I was asleep 
most of the time and so was my companion— 





an officer who happened to be going to a place 
I wished to visit. Under these circumstances 
I will not attempt a minute description of that 
part of the road; but I have the authority of 
others for calling the mountain pass an easy 
one. 

The cold sensibly increased after passing the 
Yablonoi Mountains ; we found the lakes frozen 
and the ground in many places covered with 
snow. Owing to climatic peculiarities very 
little snow falls in the vicinity of Chetah; and 
sometimes there is not enough to whiten the 
ground during the entire winter. The clouds 
rolling from the north expend most of their 
moisture upon the Yablonoi Mountains, retain- 
ing very little to drop on reaching the valley 
beyond. On the southern side the same phe- 
—— occurs with the clouds from that quar- 
ter, and'thus the valley of the Ingodah is blessed 
with slight snows. In summer long storms of 
rain are of rare occurrence, and the chief re- 
liance for moisture is upon thunder-showers 
that often pour out copious floods. Occasion- 
ally the Onon and Ingodah are suddenly filled 
in this way, overflowing their banks and caus- 
ing much damage, At the breaking of the ice 
in spring the gorges and narrow channeis of the 
rivers are sometimes filled, and cause the water 
to spread over large areas before the obstruc- 
tions are removed. 

West of the Yablonoi Mountains I found the 
dwellings of the Bouriats, the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of this region. I met some of these na- 
tives at Chetah, but did not see them at home 
until after traversing the dividing chain, They 
are Mongols, descended from the very people 
among whom Genghis Khan was born and 
reared, and whose warriors marched under his 
victorious banners. ‘They made a respectable 
stand against the Russians in the seventeenth 
century; but were ultimately overpowered. 
Since that time they have been quiet and 
faithful subjects of the Czar. They are Bud- 
dhists in religion, and receive their teachings 
from the Grand Lama at Thibet. The Russian 
priests have made earnest efforts to convert 
them, but without success. Two monasteries 
were founded among the Bouriats in the seven- 
teenth century, and have been occupied ever 
since by zealous propagandists, ‘The natives 
receive the priests very kindly, and show them 
many attentions, but appear quite contented 
with the religion they possess. Two English 
missionaries labored long in the same field, but 
never secured a single convert. At one time 
the Russian priests proposed baptizing the na- 
tives—anolens, volens ; but the Government strictly 
forbade it. No nation in the Old World is more 
tolerant than Russia in matters of religion; and 
one cause of the rapid spread of Russian power 
in Asia is the inflexible rule of non-interference 
with local faith. Every well-meaning and un- 
objectionable form of worship is fully protected 
by laws and custom, and though the priests of 
the established Church may use every means of 
persuasion, they are strictly forbidden to employ 
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force. The church, the mosque, and the tem- 
ple rise side by side in some of the cities of 
Russia, and are equally protected as their dev- 
otees assemble to worship the Deity in whom 
they believe. 

The Mongol yourt, or habitation, is a light 
structure, corresponding to the wigwam of the 
American Indian and the hut of the wandering 
African. It consists of a:frame-work of wood, 
covered with thick felt, the whole capable of 
being packed for transportation in a very short 
time. It is of circular shape, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in diameter, and less than six feet 
high. Inever entered one where I could stand 
erect, except in the opening in the centre that 
permits the egress of smoke and heat. A fire 
in the middle of the yourt serves for cooking 
and heating purposes, and generally fills the in- 
terior of the apartment with smoke. Ophthal- 
tia is prevalent among the Bouriats, and I was 
inclined to ascribe it to the character of the 
atmosphere where they dwelt. From their as- 
sociation with the Russians these natives have 
learned something of Western comforts. Some- 
times I found them living in log-houses, and 
their villages were often made up of houses and 
yourts. Much of the way through their country 
they served us as drivers, and proved quite as 
dashing and energetic as their blue-eyed neigh- 
bors. They are skillful horsemen, and showed 
themselves quite at home in the saddle when- 
ever their occupations required them to ride. 
They keep immense flocks of sheep, which we 





often saw grazing on the undulating steppe in 
charge of watchful shepherds. 

Some of the Bouriat women are not devoid 
of beauty, but their lords are rarely covetous 
of the homage of outside barbarians. I heard 
much of a famous Bouriat belle, and had prom- 
ised myself the pleasure of visiting her. We 
arrived at the station where she lived about two 
o’clock in the morning; the unseasonable hour 
and a big dog prevented my making a fashion- 
able call. 

At Verkne Udinsk we were ferried over the 
Selenga, a river which rises in the Mongolian 
steppe in Chinese Tartary, and after a tortuous 
course falls into Lake Baikal, whence its waters 
ultimately reach the Arctic Ocean. The river 
was full of floating ice, and the voyage across 
it had a spice of danger. The stream was ex- 
pected to close very speedily, and it was’ just 
possible it might freeze during our traverse and 
leave us fastened midway between the banks. 
We loaded our tarantass on a ferry-boat, much 
like the one I described at Stratensk, and pushed 
out after a good deal of labor. The huge cakes 
ground egainst the sides of the boat, and seemed 
to have us pretty much at their mercy. The 
ferry-men had an inconvenient habit of crossing 
themselves just at the time when a vigorous ef- 
fort was of greatest consequence. I should have 
been better satisfied had they waited until we 
reached the shore; but as we emerged from the 
ice and landed safely I have no cause for com- 
plaint. 
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After passing this river I left the, main road | 
and turned south to Kiachta, on the frontier | 
of the Chinese Empire, Op this part of my 
way I met hundreds of Russian carts laden with 

tea from the north of China, on its way to Eu- 
ropean Russia. The carts—little, two-wheeled 
affairs, each drawn by a single horse and car- | 
rying eight or ten chests, of tea—were in trains 

of different length. One driver managed four 
or five horses, and as he was generally asleep 
on one of his vehicles the horses had things 
about in theirown way. The law requires that 
all post vehicles—z. e., carriages of any kind 
drawn by post-horses—shall have the whole 
road. When the caravan horses heard the 
bells which indicated our character they gener- 
ally turned aside of their own will, as they very 
well knew that neglect to do so w ould i incur pun- 
ishment from our driver’s lash. Quite often our 
postillion bronght his whip very heavily upon | 
the slumbering drivers if they happened in his 

reach. It is a privilege that belongs to his posi- 

tion to thrash delinquent inferiors, and I pre- | 
sume its exercise is some consolation for the 
kicks and cuffs he may have received from those 
who commanded him. 

We reached Kiachta late in the evening, and | 
as there was no hotel we applied to the Chief 
of Police for lodgings. This is our reason for 
so doing : 

In many Siberian towns there are no hotels, | 
as the amount of travel is not large. A cer- 
tain number of lodgings is registered at police 





head-quarters, and must be always ready for 


occupation. Those who have friends drive to 
their houses, and are always hospitably received, 
but strangers without introduction apply at the 
official bureau and are promptly quartered. 


A soldier conducted us to the designated 
house, and after rapping a long time we roused 
the master, who came down in a single garment 
that fluttered in the cold north wind while he 
stood in the doorway. Soon as the baggage 
was unloaded we ordered a little supper, and 
warmed ourselves with numerous cups of most 
excellent tea. The samovar steamed merrily 
as we thawed our frosty faces and drew com- 
fort from the beverage that cheers, with a fla- 
voring drop or two of the one that inebriates. 
In the morning we were ready to make the 
acquaintance-of the town and its inhabitants. 

Kiachta is a neat little town, thoroughly Rus- 
sian in all its features; houses, people, furni- 
ture, carriages, and every detail of daily life are 
fashioned after the models of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. On entering from the north the 
traveler passes a gateway painted with the im- 
perial colors; as he emerges at the south he 
finds above him a high arch, whence the double- 
| headed eagle of Russia looks frowningly down. 
Beyond this arch is a strip of neutral ground a 


| hundred yards in width, and along its southern 


boundary rise the walls of Maimaichin. A 
| screen of brick-work conceals a ponderous gate, 
open during the daytime and firmly closed at 
|night. Pass beyond this gate and you find 
| yourself at once in the empire of China. Mai- 
maichin is no less thoroughly Chinese than is 
Kiachta Russian, For a hundred and forty 
years the civilizations of the East and West have 
stood thus face to face. Each has preserved 
its distinctive features unchanged through all 
this time, but the constant intercourse between 
the two people has not been without effect. 

By a treaty between the governments Kiach- 


|ta and Maimaichin were founded in 1728 to 
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facilitate commerce between Russia and China. 
They were to be held exclusively for trading 


purposes; no military forces could be maintain- 
ed there by either party; none but merchants 
with their families and employés, and a small 
police force could reside there, and at Kiachta 
no stranger was allowed to remain overnight. 
At Maimaichin the Chinese forbade the resi- 
dence of women, and to this day it is a town 
where none but masculine humanity can dwell. 
Russian ladies occasionally visit Maimaichin to 
satisfy curiosity, and indulge the feminine taste 
for shopping ; but the only Celestials they meet 
there are of the sterner sex, Of late years the 
Russians have become less rigid in their regu- 
lations, and at present Kiachta is open to stran- 
gers of every class who are inclined to pay it a 
visit, 

About three miles north of Kiachta the Rus- 
sians have a larger town (Troitskosavsk), which 
is the official residence and the general centre 
of business. A military force is kept there, 
and a great many persons, directly or indirect- 
ly connected with Government, reside in the 
municipal limits. Kiachta is said to have a 
population of about a thousand, while Troits- 
kosavsk is four or five times as large. Ata 
distance the name of Kiachta is alone used. I 
recorded in my journal the incidents of a week’s 
stay “‘at Kiachta,” though I had lodgings in the 
other town, and spent the greater part of my 
time there, 

I made daily visits to Maimaichin, calling, 
on the first occasion, upon the ‘‘ Sargoochay,” 


GS AT KIAOHTA. 


or Governor, and subsequently upon several 
merchants. The Governor received me very 
kindly, and introduced me to some of his offi- 
cials, We should have become very intimate 
in a short time had it not been for the difficulties 
of conversation. What I thought in my own lan- 
guage I uttered in French to the Russian Chief 
of Police who accompanied me. The sentiment 
was translated to a Russian-Mongol interpreter, 
who repeated it to a Mongol-Chinese interpreter 
in a respectful position at the Sargoochay’s side. 
When they reached their destination my words 
had literally passed through four tongues! It 
is possible they were greatly confused, and I 
know from some replies I received that ideas 
were considerably mixed. On one visit I ex- 
hibited some photographs of natural and other 
curiosities in America; among them were the 
falls of the Yosemite Valley in California, I 
have a suspicion that the interpretations made 
the cascades of an average height of about five 
miles, while the Big Trees of Mariposa were 
described as mere shrubs and walking-sticks. 
The pictures were regarded with great atten- 
tion, and it was one of the few occasions in my 
life where I have seen Chinamen display aston- 
ishment, . 

We drank tea and Champagne—of which the 
Chinese appear quite fond—and smoked and 
talked in a fragmentary way. I was shown 
through the Temple and the Court of Justice, 
and taken to the various other lions of the.city— 
not a very large number, it is true, but all in- 
teresting to a novice. At my departure his 
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Excellency begged the illustrious stranger. to 
honor him at dinner and a theatrical entertain- 
ment two days later—an invitation which the 
LS. accepted with thanks. 

At the dinner every body appeared in his 
best clothes, the Governor in a suit of fine silk, 
topped with a Chinese hat that bore the button 
indicating the wearer’s rank. The staff-officers 
wore silk uniforms—some black, some gray, 
and some a combination of the two colors, with 
the addition of blue. The soldiers outside—or 
those I took to be such—had swords or small 
canes; but I did not see any armed with mus- 
kets or matchlocks. Our salutations were 
made in the European manner with polite 
hand-shaking and deferential bows; but the 
Chinese did not condescend to remove their 
hats. The dinner was not elaborate, though it 
consisted of a great many dishes of mysteri- 
ous preparation. Somehow they generally had 
pork or duck as a basis; but for aught I know 
to the contrary, the fine hashes and minced pies 
may have contained puppies and rats with a 
puss or two mixed in for seasoning. Roast-pig 
was cut in little bits, each of them just a mouth- 
ful, and the crisp skin when smoking hot was 
really delicious. Each guest had a saucer of 
soy or vinegar into which he dipped his food 
before swallowing it. Out of deference to our 


customs we had Russian forks and spoons with 





our Chinese chop-sticks, and could use either 
without offending our host. Sam-shoo, or 
Chinese rice-wine was served hot in little cups 
about as large as a thimble. I think it could 
safely be compared to the whisky that made the 
historic Bowery boy feel as if a torch-light proces- 
sion was promenading down his throat. Cham- 
pagne and tea were more to our taste; and the 
intervals of feeding were filled with smoke and 
a renewal of our polyglot conversation. 

Dinner over, the Governor (who had been 
seated with his legs crossed in Eastern fashion) 
gave the signal to rise, and then led the way to 
the theatre. It was not the theatrical ‘‘season,” 
and I was told that the performance was special- 
ly arranged for my entertainment. The stage 
was at one side or end of an open court-yard, 
and faced a pavilion of blue cloth, where seats 
and a table were placed for our accommodation. 
Between us and thestage the yard was filled with 
people, but as we entered the Mongol police- 
men cleared a wide path through the centre of 
the crowd, and kept it open during the per- 
formance, The table was set with bowls of 
sweetmeats, and the servants kept our cups 
constantly supplied with hot tea. Of course 
we smoked, and, as a matter of familiarity, the 
Governor exchanged pipes with me for a few 
minutes. I found his tobacco of the most in- 
offensive weakness, and the fact that a single 
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whiff exhausted the bowl detracted somewhat | 
from its value. A grim old Celestial occupied 
the office of pipe-filler, and acquitted himself The merchants at Kiachta have become very 
very creditably. His Excellency was very | wealthy in the Chinese trade, and most of their 
soon more than satisfied with my meerschaum; | fortunes are counted by millions. Their houses 
though he attempted to manifest great delight | are magnificently furnished, and they have al] ’ 
at his experience, I fancied I saw an expres- | luxuries that money can procure. I encounter- 
sion of disgust revealing itself through his smiles, | ed no people more hospitable than they in all my 
The entertainment was very fair—of its kind journey ; they kept me constantly engaged dur- 
—but, as I was not thoroughly conversant with ing my stay, and were very urgent that I should 
the language of Northern China, I failed to seh, make a longer visit. My recollection of their 
derstand some portions of the dialogue. The | hospitality will forever be associated with the 


before the well-laden table of my Russian 
friend. 


first piece was a farce, which I followed very 
fairly through its situations and pantomime; 
the second and concluding portion was evident- 
ly designed to represent the power of man or 
the Chinese deities—I am not certain which— 
over the beasts of the forest. There was a pro- 
cession of mock animals, including a bedr, a 
tiger, a leopard, and other carnivorous com- 
forts. They were not very well made up, es- 
pecially the tiger, whose mask fell off during the 
performance, and revealed the smooth head of 
aChinaman. The beasts marched once around 
the stage, and were followed by some elabo- 
rately-attired actors, who closed the exercises 
by standing above the crouching beasts and de- 
livering speeches in monotonous tones. Dur- 


ing the play the crowd in the yard stared at me | 


much more than at the stage, and led me to 
suspect that I was the principal object of in- 
terest. It is proper to add that the performance 
took place early in the afternoon, and that the 
temperature was considerably below the freez- 
ing point. 


/and aching limbs gave ample testimony. 


THE TIGER. 


The day before this occurrence a Russian 
gentleman asked me to dine with him on my 
return from Maimaichin. I expressed doubts 
of my ability to endure two feasts in the same 
day, but he promptly replied, “‘ Oh, there is no 
doubt about it ; youcan dine with the Sargoochay 
at one o'clock, and come to my house at three. 
I shall expect you.” 

I found the Chinese dinner more gratifying 
to the eye than to the appetite, and was quite 
prepared to sit down at the designated hour 


opening of Champagne bottles—an amusement 
which seemed always in order, like a motion 
to adjourn. Champagne is the great beverage 
of wealthy Siberians, and they are careful to 
have the very best qualities and quantities. 

From Kiachta I returned nearly two hundred 
miles on my road, and then followed the valley 
of the Selenga to the eastern shore of Lake 
Baikal. I crossed this lake on a steamer that 
tossed at times as if on the open ocean, but 
landed me safely after a voyage of twelve hours. 
All that portion of Siberia east of Lake Baikal 
is a free port, so that the first Russian custom- 
house I encountered was at the steamer’s dock. 
A ride of forty miles carried me to Irkutsk, the 
capital of Eastern Siberia, and the antipodes 
| of New York. Our entry was made under an 
arched gateway, originally erected as a tri- 
| umphal honor to General Mouravieff on his re- 
turn from the conquest of the Amoor. A po- 
liceman met us near this entrance, and directed 
me to lodgings which his chief had already se- 
cured for me; they were in the bachelor quar- 
ters of a young officer who lived very much at 
his ease, and had the entire second-floor of a 
large house at his disposal. The arrival at 
Irkutsk was the end of my tarantass ride, which 
extended, including the detour to Kiachta, a 
distance of nearly fourteen hundred miles. 
That the roads were rough, and the wooden 
| springs of the carriage very inelastic, my sore 
A 
| thorough steaming in a Russian bath removed 
| all unpleasant sensations, and restored my ac- 
_customed activity, 

Irkutsk, with a population of thirty thousand, 
has a charming situation in a bend of the An- 
gara River, forty miles below the point where 
it issues from the lake. The city is well laid 
out, with just enough irregularity in its streets 
to render it picturesque without causing confu- 
sion. Being the residence of the Governor- 
Generai and a numerous Staff, it possesses great 
official importance in the eyes of all Siberians. 
Commercially, it is the centre of an extensive 
trade, and has amassed large fortunes for its 
merchants. ll the teas from Northern China 
to European Russia pass through its markets 
and afford a large item of profit. The stores 
are numerous and well stocked with goods; 
milliners, tailors, and hatters display signs in 
French and Russian, the latter prevailing; and 
there is a liberal snpply of bakers, boot-makers, 








| 





and manufacturers of cigarettes. East of Lake 
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Baikal the cigarettes of Irkutsk are considered 
faultless; but in that city the local manufac- 
ture is less popular than the brands of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Distance lends enchant- 
ment in Siberia no less than in Europe and 
America. 

The city is well built, most houses being of 


wood, and the better class of stone or plastered | 








men—to designate stone or brick when used in 


| building, so that one can not always be sure of 


the character of a plastered house without mak- 
ing special inquiry. The best houses are elab- 
orately furnished, and when one treads their 
soft carpets, and looks at the various specimens 
of upholstery, it is difficult for him to believe 


| that the nearest railway is almost four thousand 


miles away. 
The gay season of the little capital was just 


| : . . 
| commencing, and brought a rapid succession of 


balls, dinners, concerts, and other festivities. 
My time was monopolized nearly as much as at 


| Kiachta, and the hospitality of the officers and 
| | citizens seemed unbounded. Mr. Fox and his 


companions upon the iron-clads had been feast- 
ed and otherwise entertained at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow; the presence of an American gave 
the citizens of Irkutsk an opportunity to show 


| their good-will toward the people of the United 
| | States. Many of the Siberians had never seen 
\| | one of my nationality, and I was often looked 


at with undisguised curiosity. ‘‘I am very glad 
to have met you,” said a lady to me one day at 
dinner; ‘‘I have always wanted to look at an 


| | American, and you are the first I ever saw.” 


** What would you say,” I asked, with solemn 
gravity, “if I told you that my countrymen are 
generally much larger than myself, and some- 
times call me a dwarf?” (The editor of the 


| Magazine will bear witness that I am six feet 


high at the least.) 

“What a race of giants there must be in 
America, if you are a dwarf!” exclaimed my 
fair acquaintance. As she looked up to speak, 
she discovered a smile on the face of our vis-a- 
vis, which confirmed her suspicion that my re- 
mark was in jest. 

The balls and dances were at private houses, 
or the club-rooms, according to circumstances. 


The dwellings of the wealthy citizens were large 


enough to accommodate a goodly-sized party 


| without serious crowding; the dresses, dances, 
| suppers, and small-talk were conducted in much 
| the same manner as in New York or Boston. 


Fashions were from Paris, by way of St. Peters- 


| burg, and followed pretty closely the modes of 
| the milliners along the Boulevards. Those who 


did not dance found plenty of entertainment in 
conversation, Champagne, cards, and cigarettes. 
The balls generally terminated when the small 
hours had grown to respectable numbers, and 
might have threatened sunrise had the city been 
farther from the North Pole. The concerts 
were at private houses on some evenings, and 


|| at the officers’ club-rooms on others. We had 


yocal and instrumental music—chiefly the lat- 
ter—from an excellent band, under the leader- 
ship of a Russian master; on several occasions 
a talented young officer in the Siberian service 
executed upon the piano pieces of his own com- 
position. A theatre formerly existed at Ir- 
kutsk, but it was burned the year before my 
visit, and had not been rebuilt. A temporary 
theatre was in preparation, and I afterward 
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learned that a season of drama commenced the 
week following my departure. 

There is one social custom at Irkutsk that 
impressed me as particularly agreeable. Ev- 
ery family in society keeps open house in the 
evening, and receives visitors with charming 
informality. Tea is served at eight o’clock, 
and any acquaintance is perfectly free to call 
at that hour. Taking tea does not imply the 
solemnity of gathering the entire party around 
a table; on the contrary, each person sits pret- 
ty nearly where he pleases, and holds in his 
hand the cup and saucer which a servant has 
brought him. One of the ladies of the family 
presides at the samovar and tea-things in gen- 
eral, and nearly always a small group is formed 
around her. The rest of the company may be 
any where about the room or house; on a sofa 
two or three persons chat and sip their tea at 
odd intervals ; here and there knots of one, two, 
or more are sitting, standing, or walking about; 
somebody is at the piano, and little parties are 
at the card-tables—each and all displaying an 
agreeable determination to be happy. The 





bachelor officers, and many young and old 


THE AUTHOR—WITH OOMPLIMENTS. 


couples, used to be constant members of these 
unceremonious gatherings. When there was 
no ball or concert they were sure to have one 
or more tea-parties ; it was generally whi®pered 
among the younger people during the day, ‘‘ We 
will meet to-night at ’s house,” and some- 
how the designated family would have an, 
where from ten to fifty visitors. The whole 
house was open, and all could wander through 
it at will, There was no constraint; every 
body felt at home, and generally did not g 
home until an hour or two past midnight. 
Those informal parties were among the pleas- 
antest features of my stay at Irkutsk. The re- 
membrance of them is always a delight, though 
saddened by the regret that the custom is con- 
fined to Russia. 

When I left New York it was my intention 
to reach Irkutsk late in the autumn, and remain 
there until the snows had fallen, and the winter- 
roads were established. I carried out my pro- 
gramme to the letter; the sleighing season be- 
gan ten days after my arrival, and in the fourth 
week of my visit the telegraph reported the road 
in good condition. I had a sleigh-ride of thir- 

ty-six hundred miles in 
prospect, and began prepa- 
rations a week or two be- 
fore the time fixed for de- 
parture. Cold weather on 
the road was prophesied by 
friends, and foretold by the 
thermometer, which varied 
from twenty degrees above 
zero to as many below. I 
ordered all sorts of fur gar- 
ments, and kept a tailor’s 
shop in active employment 
for several days, until my 
outfit was completed. When 
my treasures were piled in 
one of my rooms, they 
made a respectable show, 
and set me wondering how 
all could be crowded into 
one sleigh. They were 
about as follows: 

A sheep-skin coat—the 
skinny side out and the 
woolly side in, like Bryan 
O’Linn’s. It descended be- 
low the knees, and but- 
toned closely from the waist 
upward. 

A deer-skin coat—the 
hairy side out and the skin- 
ny side in. The Russians 
called it a dehar. It was 
large enough to take ina 
boy beside me; it touched 
the ground when I stood 
erect, and when I walked 
about it became a sweep- 
ing-machine. The collar 
was a foot wide, and the 
sleeves were six inches 
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longer than my arms ; they were an aggrava- 
ting nuisance whenever I attempted to pick up 
any thing, and often, after several endeavors to 
grasp a small object, I found myself clinging to 
their fringed ends. 

A far cap, circular in shape and having lap- 

ts to cover the ears. 

A pair of squirrel-skin socks, with the fur 
inside. 

A pair of sheep-skin stockings, rising to the 
knee and having the wool inside. 

A pair of boots, constructed of reindeer skin 
and extending upward as far as the bifurcation 
of my frame permitted, They had the hair out- 
side and were soled with pieces of flexible raw- 
hide. 

A sheep-skin sleigh-robe, seven feet square 
and backed with heavy cloth. I believe a doz- 
en skins were used in its composition. 

To these trifles a lady friend added a nose- 
protector, made from a bit of sable fur. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that this article was 
more comfortable than ornamental; it was held 
in place by strings passing over the ears, and to 
a fanciful observer conveyed the suggestion that 
the wearer’s mustache was going upward with- 
out regard to slavish custom. 

And now behold me arrayed. My leathern 
boots are packed with my baggage, and I don 
the fur socks over my ordinary ones. Then the 
sheep-skin socks are put on, and over them the 
deer-skin boots; no cold can reach my feet 
through all this protection. Over my ordinary 


clothing I place the sheep-skin coat; then comes | 


the cap, which I tie carefully under the chin, 
after arranging the nose-mitten, if I think it 
necessary. Last and greatest, with an effort 
that sets me puffing, I get somehow into the 
dehar and fasten it with a strap at the waist. 
Turning up the wide collar and bringing its ends 
together in front, I shelter my face from observa- 
tion and more especially from the cold. <Ac- 
cording to the state of the weather I regulate 
the wearing of these luxuries; only in the se- 
verest days and nights do I dress in all‘of them. 
Sometimes I wear the sheep-skin coat without 
the dehar, or vice versa; sometimes the boots 
with the stockings, and sometimes without them. 
When wrapped in all my garments I find it no 
easy matter to get into the sleigh, and when 
once there the operation of turning over requires 
serious deliberation and more serious effort, It 
is my impression that a properly-arranged der- 
rick would have been a convenient addition to 
my traveling gear. 

During the last two days of my stay I made 
farewell visits to my numerous acquaintances, 
in compliance with the Russian custom, I ar- 
ranged to travel with three friends—two ladies 
and a gentleman—who were going six hundred 
miles on my route, to a town where I expected 
to meet a gentleman on his way to St. Peters- 
burg. The journey was to commence at the 
ladies’ house, and when I was ready I drove 
there with my masculine friend. After a sub- 
stantial dinner, in which twenty or more persons 





took an active part, the signal pour partir was 
given. All present seated themselves around 
the room and spent a few moments in silent 
prayer—the travelers asking a prosperous jour- 
ney, and their friends imploring a speedy and 
safe return. On rising all who professed the 
religion of the Eastern Church bowed before 
the holy picture in the corner of the apartment 
and made the sign of the cross. This little cer- 
emony is always observed by a true Russian 
when setting out upon a journey whether by 
land or sea, 

From the house we were escorted by I don't 
know how many sleighs, filled with a gay party 
to conduct us to the first station. At the bank 
of the Angara I found about half the city’s pop- 
ulation gathered around the landing-place of the 
ferry-boat; the mayor and several prominent 
citizens formed a select group and evidently had 
some surprise in store for me. ‘The ferry-boat 
was at the opposite shore ; it was just dusk, and 
as I looked toward it I could see a very liberal 
decoration of banners and Chinese lanterns. 
One Russian and four American flags waved in 
the evening breeze, and were reflected in the 
still though swift waters that flowed beneath 
them. My national ensign, floating for the first 
time over the Angara, and thus unexpectedly 
brought to view, raised a lump in my throat, and 
inclined me to remove my cap and give a round 
of cheers. But as etiquette would not sanction 
such a proceeding on the part of a solitary indi- 
vidual I checked the enthusiasm, and earnestly 
thanked the gentlemen whe arranged this part- 
ing surprise. It was a fitting termination to 
the unvarying courtesy and attention I received 
during a month’s stay at Irkutsk. General 
Korsackoff, the energetic and much-loved gov- 
ernor-general of Eastern Siberia, set the exam- 
ple of hospitality on my arrival, and his subjects 
vied with each other in endeavors to follow it. 
In no other strange city that I ever visited, 
whether at home or abroad, have I encountered 
more genuine kindness, and there is no place in 
all the Old World of which I have a more pleas- 
ing remembrance. 

Though the boat was of goodly size our party 
was large enough to require two trips to ferry 
us over. We dashed away to the westward ; at 
the first station the sleighs discharged their liv- 
ing freight, and we entered the house to make 
our adieus. Baskets and boxes crept from 
some of the vehicles, the samovar—ever-present 
and ever-during brass—was soon at work, plates, 
cups, and glasses rattled merrily, Champagne 
foamed, and thus we uttered our farewells, We 
were nearly three hours at the station before all 
were ready to go. Then came the kisses; each 
gentleman kissed each lady's hand, and she at 
the same instant pressed her lips to his cheek. 
Mutual touches of the lips were reserved for 
those of like sex, women kissing women, and 
men kissing men, A final hand-shaking, as we 
stood by our sleighs, and fervent hopes of good 
fortune in this and all other journeys we might 
undertake, were the signals for our separation. 
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The drivers loosed their horses, that stood im- 
patient and restless, while we took our places ; 
the station and the group around it were lost in 
the darkness, and my long sleigh-ride was fairly 
begun. 

For a few minutes I breathed the sharp and 
biting air, and then fell back among my furs and 
pillows and resigned myself to sleep. For sev- 
eral hours our route lay along the bank of the 
Angara, and the snow in the valley was neither 
thickly nor evenly spread. A dense‘ fog rose 
from the river and sprinkled every solid thing 
with frost. In the morning I found our sleigh 
covered with little crystals except at the points 
of friction, and our horses gave but faint sug- 
gestions of their real color through their coats 
of congealed mist. Fences, houses, trees, and 
bushes were alike covered with frost-work, and 
the fantastic pictures which that Arctic nature 
painted were frequently possessed of wonderful 
beauty. On leaving the river we found the 
road greatly improved, and between the stations 
we dashed along a magnificent track at a speed 
that gave exhilaration to at least one of the 
travelers. The great pleasure of a sleigh-ride 
is to go rapidly. Four miles an hour may be 
good progress for a canal boat and quite satis- 
factory to the passengers, but a sleigh, on a win- 
ter road, must move twice as fast or be voted 
tiresome. 

In winter travel in Siberia the general ar- 
rangement of stations, drivers, horses, and pass- 
ports is the same as in summer. The sleighs 
that carry the mail are changed at the stations, 


but every traveler—with now and then an ex- 
ception—has his own vehicle. Changing car- 
riages is bad enough in summer and autumn; 
but in winter, with severe cold and when snow- 
storms prevail, it would be many more times a 
nuisance. Of the traveling sleighs there are 
several kinds, the best of them being the vashok 
and kibitka, named in the order of their value. 
The vashok is a contrivance shaped somewhat 
like a common hackney coach; it is about seven 
feet long, with doors at the sides, and is wide 
or narrow according to the taste of the builder. 
The driver sits on a box in front, and there is 
generally a sheltered place for a postillion. The 
kibitka is shaped much like the tarantass previ- 
ously described, and though less inclosed, and 
consequently colder than the vashok, it possesses 
the great advantage of enabling its occupants to 
look ahead. Invalids and ladies generally take 
the vashok, but the other conveyance is pre- 
ferred by the majority of masculine travelers. 
Throughout all the Russias the city of Kazan 
has the reputation of building the best carriages 
for country travel, whether on wheels or runners. 
A tarantass or sleigh from Kazan will command 
a higher price than one of the same apparent 
character constructed elsewhere. 

I bought a Kazan sleigh, said to have traveled 
more than six thousand miles, and when I bade 
it farewell it had carried me thirty-six hundred. 
For aught I know to the contrary it was good 
for ten thousand more. The shafts and some 
of the upper work sustained occasional smash- 





es of no serious character, but the running por- 
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tion preserved its integrity through the whole 
journey, notwithstanding innumerable jolts and 
thumps that would have caused the utter disso- 
lution of a fancy cutter of the Broadway pat- 
tern. 

Our party had three sleighs; my masculine 
friend and myself occupied one vehicle, while 
the ladies had a vashok and a kibitka to ac- 
commodate themselves, two servants, and a 
great store of baggage and provisions. Verily 
we were not in light marching order. The sup- 
plies in the line of food and drink were enough 
for twice our number, and as good as they were 
abundant. Every thing that could be frozen 
was in a solid state. Soup was in cakes like 
small bricks, and our bag full of it reminded 
me of the days when I used to assist an ama- 
teur geologist in gathering specimens of meta- 
morphic rocks. Roast beef looked like red 
granite, and was usually carved with an axe, 
while chickens and partridges resembled petri- 
factions from the Silurian period. When we 
dined on the second day out I brought a bottle 
of Champagne from my sleigh, and found it as 
hard as the heart of 
Nena Sahib. It stood 
half an hour in the hot 
room at the station be- 
fore it thawed suffi- 
ciently to drip from 
the bottle. Delmoni- 
co in all his glory .— 
never produced bet- 
ter Champagne frappé. 

During the coldest 
days of the sleigh-ride 
a bottle of brandy used 
to make a very fair 
thermometer, as the 
liquid showed a tend- 
ency to crystallize, and 
the lower the tempera- 
ture the more numer- 
ous were the crystals. 





Winter is the best 
time for traveling in 
Siberia. In sum- 
mer one has clouds 
of dust, flies, and 
mosquitoes to annoy 
him; roads are often 
rough ; all the rivers 
must be forded or 
ferried ; the cordu- 
roy track in swampy 
land is very objec- 
tionable; and the 
temperature renders 
it impossible to car- 
ry fresh provisions 
for more than one or 
two days. In win- 
ter the snow fills the 
hollowgand smooths 
the road, while the 
frost blots out dust, 
flies, mosquitoes, fords, and ferries, and pre- 
serves one’s edibles for any convenient time. 
If any readers of these pages ever undertake 
a journey through Northern Asia, I advise them 
to make the principal part of it in the cold sea- 
son. , 

We fared sumptuously every day; I was well 
provisioned, but the ladies insisted upon sup- 
plying the table whenever we breakfasted or 
dined: The servants thawed out the provisions 
and prepared our meals with the facilities which 
the stations afforded. I have never at any rail- 
way dining-room in America found the food as 
palatable as at our way-side stopping-places. 
Our toilets were not according to the latest 
modes, and would have been sensational in Par- 
is or New York; but nobody was fastidious, 
and we felt and acted more like a picnic party 
than would be expected of a quartette of winter 
travelers in Siberia. 

We passed a great, many trains of one-horse 
sleds, and received thumps innumerable as we 
dashed against them. Every sled or sleigh in 
Siberia has a stout pole sloping downward and 


MY KAZAN KIBITEA. 
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VALLEY OF THE YENESEI, KRASNOYARSK. 


outward from the front of each runner. This 
pole, or fender, serves the double purpose of in- 
suring against upsets when the vehicle tilts, and 
of diminishing the chanee of injury from con- 
tact with whatever it meets. Often we smash- 
ed heavily against other sleighs, but the fenders 
crossed and parried like fencing foils, and pre- 
vented any serious damage. Once in a while a 
fender became broken, and in such case I made 
a rule to repair it as soon as possible. The 
trains of sleds going westwerd were chiefly laden 
with tea, while those bound to the East carried 
a varied supply of goods for the Siberian and 
Chinese markets, Theoretically they were re- 
quired to give us all the road, but practically 
they didn’t. If there was plenty of room and 
we met by daylight there was little trouble, but 
at night, or where the road was narrow, the con- 
cession was generally on our side. 

At Krasnoyarsk, a thousand versts (six hun- 
dred and sixty-six miles) from Irkutsk, I left 
my three companions, and joined the gentle- 
man I had arranged to meet. After a few 
days’ delay at this town, which stands on a pic- 
turesque bluff overlooking the Yenesei River, 
and is the residence of several gold-miners of 
enormous fortune, we started on our Westward 
route. For the first thirty miles there was no 
snow, and we sent our sleighs ahead upon 
wheels, and followed with ourselves and bag- 
gage packed into telyagas. When we reached 
the snow we found the sleighs waiting for us, 
and our transfer was promptly effected. Our 
vehicles were loaded and unlouded upon the 





carts that carried them about as readily as a 
hackman would arrange a traveling trunk upon 
his carriage-rack. I learned that very little 
snow falls in the vicinity of Krasnoyarsk, though 
there is an abundance of it in the valley of the 
Yenesei, both above and below the town. 

An Englishman is said to have arrived there 
once at the beginning of winter; thoroughly 
disgusted with bare ground, he concluded to 
stop until the snow appeared. Secluding him- 
self at the hotel, he watched the sky and wait- 
ed patiently for a storm. At the end of two 
months only a few flakes had fallen; and the 
son of Albion was preparing for a longer stay 
when he learned, by accident, that for six weeks 
the sleighing had been excellent from a point 
forty miles away. 

Day and night, night and day, as we reached 
the stations, our first, and generally our only 
demand, was for horses and drivers. They 
usually came promptly, and I was a constant 
admirer of the unvarying amiability of the Rus- 
sians when roused from a sound sleep and call- 
ed to go into the unpitying cold of a Siberian 
winter. Rarely did I hear an expression of 
anger; and very patiently did those men per- 
form their duties. Here and there a driver 
was obstinate; but, taken upon the average, I 
do not think there is a better-natured class of 
postillions, stable-boys, and horse-keepers gen- 
erally in the whole world. They expected gra- 
tuities at the end of each drive, and I am free 
to say they generally deserved them. .Money 
was pretty certain to secure high speed when 
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OHANGING HORSES AT 


the roads and horses were favorable; the offer 


of na vodka, or drink-money, was usually effect- 
ual, especially if the driver was young and am- 


bitious. Ten or eleven miles an hour were not 
uncommon ; twelve or thirteen were attainable 
at times; and once I held my watch—and al- 
most my breath—to count twenty-one versts, or 
nearly fifteen miles in sixty minutes! The 
horses were tough, wiry little beasts of Tartar 
blood, with thick coats to protect them from 
cold, and possessing muscles capable of great 
endurance. They never wore blankets, and 
their stables were little better than fenced in- 
closures, with shaky roofs, An American horse 
would die in the first month of a Siberian win- 
ter if subjected to the treatment the native 
horses receive. 

The long, slender whip of Europe and Amer- 
ica is unknown in Siberia; the land of horses 
and of fast driving has not yet attained the 
refinement of the “cracker.” The universal 
weapon of the driver is a handle two feet long, 
with a stout lash of rope or rawhide. Though 
it never snaps, it is capable of great execution 
and finds frequent and skillful use. 

After passing Tomsk, three hundred miles from 
Krasnoyarsk, and next to Irkutsk the largest 
city in Siberia, we entered upon the great Bar- 
aba steppe, a thousand miles in width. Tomsk 
is an important commercial centre, and in sum- 
mer it is reached by steamboats from Tumen on 
the western border of the steppe. Excluding a 
detour to the Altai Mountains, three hundred 
miles to the southward, we were a whole week 

Vor. XXXVII.—No. 220.—Ge 





A BIBERIAN STATION. 


in crossing this flat or gently-undulating region, 
where scanty birches were the principal trees, 
and tall grasses, pushing through the snow, told 
of the fertility of the soil in summer. Winter 
and summer fearful storms occur there, and 
render the steppe the great dread of travelers. 
Twice during our traverse we experienced high 
winds and densely falling snows, that blinded 
my unaccustomed eyes, and caused me to won- 
der at the apparent instinct of our drivers that 
prevented them utterly losing their way. Once, 
I shall never forget, the night-wind whirled the 
snow in eddying masses, and very often we wan- 
dered from ourway. Losing the road, we stopped 
while our drivers walked in circles until they 
found it again and were able to proceed. Halts 
were frequent, and one of them was rendered 
interesting by the howling of wolves not very 
far away, and the possibility of being lunched 
upon before morning. But as we were not 
eaten, I can not positively describe the sen- 
sation of being devoured by those ferocious 
beasts. 

As we approached the Ural Mountains the 
country lost its flat and monotonous character, 
and the landscape, or rather snowscape, be- 
came more broken. The hills were covered 
with forests of pine and fir, and the snows grew 
deeper. Towns and villages were larger and 
more thickly scattered, and beggars began to 
assail us at the stations. Along the steppe 
the population was very evenly distributed in 
villages whose inhabitants appeared to have 
abundance of food, Up to the time of Cath- 
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erine II. the steppe was thinly inhabited; a 
governor of Siberia persuaded that empress | 


to give him the entire draft of men in a =| 
gle year instead of sending them to the army. 
He settled these men and their families in vil- 


lages along the steppe, and from them the pres- 


ent population is mainly descended. Here and 
there I saw representatives of the Tartar and 
Kirghese tribes that held the country from the 
conquest of Genghis Khan down to the Russian 
subjugation, three centuries ago. 

We halted two days at Ekaterineburg, where 
[rambled among the shops devoted to bijouterie | 
of semi-precious stones, whose preparation oc- 
cupies a considerable number of men. From 
a bewildering mass of topaz, amethyst, tourna- 
line, crystal, malachite, and their kindred, I 
turned to the extensive zavods, or foundries of 
iron and copper, that abound in this region. 
Two miles from Ekaterineburg is the zavod of 
Verkne Issetskoi, where is manufactured most 
of the “‘ Russia Sheet Iron,” so familiar to Amer- | 
ican eyes in stove pipes and parlor stoves. Un- 
fortunately I arrived there just at Christmas, | 
the only period of the year when the foundries 
are at rest. 

One cold night, with the stars twinkling above 
us, and our sleigh-runners singing over the | 
crispy snow, we dashed out of this Uralian city. 

| 
| 





Twenty-four miles to the westward, where we 
ceased to ascend the mountains, our driver drew 
rein and spoke to my companion. As I raised 
my head the latter said to me, ‘There is the | 
monument that marks the boundary,” 

“Where ?” 


| the snow to the foot of the monument. 


‘Between those trees on the right of the 
road.” 

I sprang from the sleigh, and waded through 
A plain 
shaft of granite, bearing in Russian characters, 
on opposite faces, the words Europe and Asia, 
showed where one continent terminated and the 
other began. Sentimentally inclined, I stood 
with a foot in each continent, and attempted to 
muse on the novelty of my situation. 

Frost was more powerful than romance, and 
I speedily retreated to my sleigh, to begin, from 
the crest of the Ural Mountains, the grand tour 
of Europe. 


THE BOUNDARY. 
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THE UNWELCOME GUESTS OF INSECTS. 
[Hitst Paper.]} 


Ficvre 1.—Right-hand figure, Sphinx ligustri, the Privet Hawk-Moth of England, with its long tubular 


proboscis unrolled. 


.YOME reader of this Magazine, interested in 

but knowing little of the manners and cus- 
toms of Insects, may in the course of an early 
Spring ramble see hanging upon the twigs of a 
sassafras, wild cherry, or azalea tree some oval 
or fusiform objects (Fig. 2) of a light brown 
color, which on a closer examination prove to 
consist externally of one or two leaves rolled up 
lengthwise so as to form the outer layer of a 
strong silken cocoon, the fibres of which con- 
tinue up around the stem and spread out over 
the twig, binding the two firmly together, and 
resisting any ordinary effort to separate them. 
There are half a dozen such cocoons, and you 
begin your Natural History studies for the year 
by cutting off the twigs and sitting down on a 
bank to look into them. 

You first give each a shake, in order to be sure 
whether they contain any thing, and find that 
one is much lighter than the other five. Slitting 
this up, there is to be seen only a thin, brown, 
and wrinkled skin lying in a glazed cavity, at the 
bottom of which are some fragments of a dirty 
yellow color. A second shaking of the five 
heavy ones reveals that three of them seem to 
be properly secured within, while the other two 
rattle slightly, and even when held perfectly 
still to the ear sometimes give out a gentle rus- 
tling or scraping sound, which, since it betokens 
life, causes you to open one, but more circum- 
spectly, and with the sharpest of your small 
blades, after first stripping off the looser outer 
coats of the cocoon, ‘The cavity is nearly filled 

by an oddly-shaped oval body (Fig. 3), quite 





(From Jardine.)—Left-hand figure, Ichnewmon atropos, an Ichneumon which is parasitic 
upon both the Privet Moth and the Death's Head Moth (Acherontia atropos). 


(From Newport.) 


Fieure 2.—Cocoon of Attacus Prometheus, attached 
to the twig by the silk which envelops the stem of 
the leaf within which it is formed. (From Nature.) 
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Fievrr 3.—Pupa of Attacus Prometheus, as seen 
from the ventral side, when the cocoon is laid open 
after removing the leaf and the outer layers of silk: 
A. the cast-off skin of the Caterpillar; B. the wings of 
the Moth folded over the breast; C. the feathery an- 
tenne, which, like the wi 


shape through the pupa 8) 


dark along one side, but shading off to a light 
brown on the opposite side. Its lower end is 
tapering, and consists of rings, which move 
when it is touched or shaken; the upper region 
is rounded, and on the darker side compara- 
tively plain; but the other three sides exhibit 
curious foldings and cross-marks. The lower 
end, too, is capped, or more properly perhaps, 
shod with the same dried and horny skin (Fig. 
3, A) which lay in pieces at the bottom of the 
cocoon first opened. 

Fearful of losing what you have found, you 
now go home, and are informed by one who 
has seen such cocoons before that it is the work 
of a large green caterpillar which in July and 
August fed upon the leaves of the trees, and 
toward the beginning of September secured a 
leaf to the twig with strong silk, and then 
placing itself upon its lower side, bound the 
edges together: over its body. Within this 
outer case it spun several layers of silk, and 
glazed the interior with a smooth varnish. 
After a short rest it cast off its outer skin, which 
was crowded down to the lower end of the cay- 
ity (Fig. 8, A), and then assumed the form in 
which it was found, and which, from its resem- 
blance to a mummy, is called pupa. Remain- 
ing in this state through the winter, in the fol- 
lowing July it would again cast its skin and 
push its way through the looser silk at the up- 
per end of the cocoon, expand its broad wings 


ngs, show something of their | 


first cut of your knife. Proceeding now more 
deliberately, you succeed in removing one side 
of the cocoon, and behold a most unexpected 
sight. You could be hardly more amazed if. 
after nine eggs had brought forth proper chick- 
ens, a tenth produced a score of young alliga. 
tors; for in the place of your single pupa the 
cavity is packed full of smaller and more delicate 
cocoons (Fig. 4, B); and through the torn walls 
of one you see the crushed remains of a little 
white worm. Carefully slitting up one afte 
another of the little sacks, you find that each 
contains a similar fleshy footless grub, which at 
first appears lifeless, but if touched will roll over 
and perhaps make an effort to wriggle out of 
thecocoon. They are from three to five eighth: 
of an inch in length, rather flattened in th 
middle (Fig. 4, C), but tapering at each end, 
and have a little brownish head, which in near- 
| ly every case is pointed toward the upper end 
| of the larger cocoon. Neither your friend no 
| your book afford you any direct information as 
to what these may be, so that, thrown again 
upon your own resources, you cut another co 
coon right across the middle to gain a new view 
of its contents; and, your growing zeal for sci 
entific discovery overcoming the instincts of hu 
manity, you coolly pick out the poor worms, di 
vided at various points of their length, and are 
amazed at the number of the little cocoons and 
the closeness with which they are packed (Fig. 
5, A). Every bit of space is occupied, and the 








| cells, though less regularly shaped, remind you 
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(B) and feathery antenne (C), previously folded 
upon its breast, and at evening fly away as a} 
large moth, the Attacus Prometheus, a description 
and figure of which you find on page 390 of the 
new edition of ‘* Harris’s Report on the Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation.” The empty cocoon | 
would remain hanging for several years; and 
this accounts for the condition of the one first 
opened, which, too, you now perceive, is bleach- 
ed and weather-worn. The third cocoon pre- 
sents the same appearances as the second; but 
the other three, though quite as heavy as these | 
two, give out no sound when shaken, and when | 
held to the ear no movement within can be per- 
ceived. 
You begin to open one rather carelessly, and | 
are alarmed by a whitish fluid following the | 


“AID 


Ficure 4.—B. cocoon of Attacus Prometheus, with 
one side removed so as to show the cavity occupied 
by a mass of Ichneumon cocoons; three of these are 
laid open so as to show the contained larve ; C. one 
of the Ichneumon larve much enlarged; A. the head. 
(From Nature.) 
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Fieure 5.—A. cocoon of Attacus Prometheus cut across the middle, 
and the Ichneumon larve taken out of their cocoons, so as to show 
how closely they are packed; B. a longitudinal section of the lower 
half of the same, showing how the cocoons overlap each other and 
extend to the very hottom, so as to surround the old skin of the 
Caterpillar, of which the head only is seen, enlarged two diameters. 


(From Nature.) 


of those in a honey-comb. Again dividing the 
lower half of the cocoon longitudinally you are 
more than ever surprised to find there, in its 
proper place and 2lmost inclosed by the tips of 
the little cocoons, the very same bundle of 
caterpillars’ old clothes which you had met with 
in the others (Fig. 5, C). 

What does it all mean? Has the moth al- 
ready escaped, or was this a last year’s cocoon, 
and has it been taken possession of by the pres- 
ent occupants? But then how have they en- 
tered? For there is no opening whatever; and 
though the looser silk at the upper end of the 
cocoon would readily allow an insect to get out, 
the soft bodies of these worms would surely fail 
of gettingin. Besides, what was there for them 
to eat after they were in? The same difficulty 
exists if you imagine them to have been origin- 
ally introduced in the form of eggs. Evidently 
here has been a caterpillar, for this is its house, 
and here is its skin; but here are now twenty 
or thirty little white worms, which certainly 
look as if they belonged here, and intended to 
remain. 

At this stage you may be inclined to drop the 
matter altogether as an inexplicable mystery 
of nature, or perhaps to surmise, with an old 
English entomologist under like circumstances, 
that when from any defect or weakness nature 
can not bring a caterpillar to a butterfly, in or- 
der that her aim may not be entirely defeated, 
she stops short and forms it into more imperfect 
animals, 

But it is rather to be hoped that you will 
reserve your opinion, and be on the look-out 
for more cocoons, and will open one from time 
to time as the season advances. Some you find 
empty, some contain the single moth pupa, and 
others again the smaller cocoons. But early in 
July you meet with one in which you get a 
glimpse of color through the semi-transparent 











walls of the little cocoons. Each 
of them contains, not the worm, but 
a handsome fly, having four irides- 
cent wings, six yellow legs, a pair 
of yellow feelers, black head, chest, 
and tip of tail; the rest of the ab- 
domen being of a dull red color. 
But the flies, though decidedly more 
active, are not a whit better able 
than the worms to inform you how 
they came there; and their exist- 
ence is only an additional complica- 
tion of the relations between them 
and the caterpillar, which you still 
believe to have been the builder and 
first occupant of the cocoon. 

My readers may now perhaps 
recollect that a somewhat similar 
series of facts was presented in the 
latter part of a paper entitled “‘ Two 
Hundred Thousand Spiders,” which 
appeared in this Magazine for 
March, 1867. But in the case 
there described not one, but two 
quite different kinds of flies were 
found in some of the cocoons which the spider 
(Epeira riparia) spins around her eggs. It was 
there stated that of four hundred such cocoons at 
least twenty-five, or one in sixteen, contained the 
more or less perfect remains of other than the 
original and lawful inhabitants; and also that the 
reconstruction of these remains, and a compari- 
son of the few facts known with what informa- 
tion we already have as to the operations of other 
insects, warranted us in concluding, provisional- 
ly, that after the mother spider has laid her five 
hundred or more eggs, with a little cup above and 
below, has covered them up warmly with two or 
three soft and thick blankets, and has finally laid 
over the whole a smooth counterpane, all of the 
finest silk :—after all these precautions comes a 
four-winged ichneumon fly, which, having her 
own progeny to provide for, and knowing, by a 
wonderful instinct, that the contents of the spi- 
der’s cocoon will furnish them with a luscious re- 
past, pierces the outer coating, and deposits a 
dozen or so of eggs within its cavity, From these 
eggs are soon hatched little white worms, which 
devour the spider’s eggs, and, if left to them- 
selves, attain a length of half an inch, spin for 
themselves each a silken cocoon, undergo certain 
changes, and in time come forth as flies like the 
parent. But it seemed that rarely were they 
able to reach this last state; for while still in 
the condition of larv, and while feasting upon 
the eggs of the spider, a third party comes upon 
the scene—a still smaller four-winged fly, which, 
though but one-eighth of an inch in length, is 
nevertheless a mother, and, like the former, on 
the look-out for her children’s food. She in 


her turn effects an entrance to the cocoon; 
pierces each of the revelers with a sharp instru- 
ment at the end of her body, and deposits under 
its skin fifteen or twenty minute eggs; from these 
proceed little white worms, which by degrees 
devour the flesh of their unwilling hosts, and 
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Frievre 6.—B. Ichnewmon atropos depositing 
larva of Sphinx ligustri, A. 


finally, after the cocoons are made, destroy them 
altogether; they themselves undergoing meta- 
morphosis, and coming forth as brilliantly col- 
ored Chalcidians. The result is that a cocoon 
which ought to contain only spiders may con- 
tain a dozen or so cocoons of the ichneumons, 
and each of these fifteen or twenty Chalcidians. 

Now it must be borne in mind that, beyond 
the mere finding of the remains of the two flies, 
all this is purely conjectural. No one seems to 
have witnessed the proceedings of either of the 
three insects concerned in this complicated af- 
fair ; and we have only what may be called cir- 
cumstantial evidence as a basis for our conclu- 
sions. ‘ 

But circumstantial evidence would amount 
to but littlé in human legal affairs without pre- 
vious acquaintance with the nature of things 
and of men. ‘The mere discovery in a lonely 
house of its owner shot through the heart; of 


another man holding a discharged pistol, but | 


with a fractured skull; and of a third in the 


act of escaping from a window, a bag of gold 


in one hand and a bludgeon in the other—all 
this would hardly warrant us in concluding that 
the second had shot and robbed the first, and 
been himself struck down or spoiled by the 
third, but for our already knowing the effects 
of bludgeons and fire-arms upon the human 
body, and also what men will do for the sake 
of gold. 

So with our insects. We should not have 
been able to infer from the mere facts related, 
that of the three, the first was a victim only, 
the second both an assailant and a victim, and 
the third an assailant ofly, but for the cer- 
tainty that the smaller cocoons and the holes 
in the larger are neither normal appearances 
nor spontaneous productions, and that similar 
though not identical phenomena have resulted 
from what other insects have been seen to do 
for the sake of providing for their young. 

A few iilustrations of the several steps in the 
two cases already referred to, it is my purpose 
to describe in this and a following article. 

In the selection of examples I have kept in 
view, First, the special purpose of presenting 


an egg in the body of a from Germany 
vo? 








what may enable my reader 
to unravel some of the man, 
intricate ‘‘chains of destruc. 
tion” which they are likely t, 
find during any. summer's ram 
ble; and, Second, the broade, 
aim of every naturalist to in 
terest others in one of the mos; 
wonderful and easily studi 
branches of Natural History. 
For these reasons I have chose), 
=~ the examples from among the 
more striking and remarkable 
instances of parasitism among 
insects, without any especial 
reference to economical con- 
siderations ; taking them too 
England, or 
France, or even from the Holy 
Land, as well as from our own country. : 
In both the cases already alluded to the num- 
ber of Unwelcome Guests was quite large ; and 
as numbers are apt to confuse, let us now take 
a more simple illustration, and see if we were 
really justified in assuming that there is in an 
insect the faculty of selecting a proper living 
receptacle for its eggs, with the power and the 
instruments necessary for so depositing them 
that the young, when hatched, shall find food 
ready prepared for them, 
Our first case comes from England. In Fig. 
6, A represents a large caterpillar—green, with 
seven oblique stripes on each side, and a horn 
upon the last ring of the body. It was hatched 
from the egg in the Spring, and feeds upon the 
leaves of the privet, ash, or lilac trees, It 
grows rapidly, and casts its skin four or five 
times in order to accommodate its increasing 
bulk. In Angust it de- 
scends from the tree, 
crawls along the earth 
to a spot sufficiently soft, 
and burrows to a consid- 
erable depth. By twist- 
ing and turning its body 
it forms an oval cavity, 
which it lines with a glu- 
tinous fluid discharged 
from the mouth; it then 
casts its skin again, and 
assumes the form which 
is represented in Fig. 7, 
and which has the same 
mummy-like aspect al- 
ready seen with the At- 
tacus ; but is larger, and 
has a curious process in 
front of the larger end, 
something like the han- 
dle of ‘a pitcher (Fig. 


Fieure 7.—Pupa of 


Sphinx ligustri 
Say’ S* from the side: F. the 
7, F). Remaining in tongue-case ; G. the fold- 
this dormitory during ¢1 wings: E. an Ich- 
the Fall and Winter, in jn the at wale Bas died 
? ‘er, 12 in the attempt to escape 
the following Spring it shrongh the hole i hae 
Hy aw e back 0 
pushes its way upward #% pope. (From New- 
to the surface, and burst- port.) 
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ing its pupa skin comes forth as a large and hand- 
some Hawk-Moth, the Sphinx ligustri or Privet 
Hawk-Moth (Fig. 1), which flies about in the 
evening, sips honey from the flowers with a pro- 
boseis—which was before coiled up in the handle 
above-mentioned, but may now be unrolled 
to a great length—pairs, lays her eggs, and 
presently dies, leaving them to hatch and pro- 
duce caterpillars as before. This is the regular 
course of things with this species ; and the same 
is true of many others, though some do not en- 
ter the earth, but construct a sort of cocoon un- 
der fallen leaves. 

What, then, would be your surprise if, hav- 
ing dug up in your garden one of these pupx 
and kept it on a box of earth for the purpose 
of securing a perfect specimen of the moth, you 
should one day find a round hole in its back, 
and a great fly buzzing about your room (Fig. 
1)! Itdoes not in the least resemble your looked- 
for moth; for its wings, though four in number, 
are not covered with scales, but are smooth 
and transparent, with delicate veins; and it is 
very quick and spiteful in its motions. It looks 
on the whole sufficiently like a villainous wasp 
to render you very cautious in attempting a 
nearer acquaintance. Indeed, it is quite like- 
ly that any advance on your part would be met 
by an unfriendly thrust from a short but sharp 
dagger at the tip of its tail; and though the 
pain is not like that from a wasp’s sting it is 
severe enough for the moment, and may arouse 
you tocrush the offender. Orif you are then un- 
willing to sacrifice so fine a specimen, you may 
at a future time witness with grim satisfaction 
the struggles of one of these flies, which, having 
made the hole too small, fails in the effort to 
escape and so perishes miserably (Fig. 7, E). 

But all this—pain or no pain, vengeance or 
no vengeance—brirgs us no answer to the old 
questions, which now come up for the third 
time: How came the stranger there? and what 
has become of the insect which the books and 
your former experience led you to expect ? 

This is probably the answer : 

Some time in the preceding summer, when 
the caterpillar (Fig. 6, A) that became your 
pupa was feasting upon lilac leaves, and laying 
in a stock of fat that should support it through 
its long winter’s fast, there alighted upon the 
same bush just such a fly as the one we have 
seen; in poiut of fact, it was that fly’s mother. 
What a contrast it presents to the fat and lazy 
caterpillar! The latter hardly moves, and is so 
loth to change its position that it will stretch 
itself considerably in the effort to reach its 
food. But the former has life in every limb ; 
its steps are short and quick ; its delicate wings 
rise and fall, flashing in the sunlight; and its 
long feelers move in every direction with trem- 
ulous vibrations, examining each spot and seem- 
ing to guide it over the leaves. Suddenly it 
perceives the caterpillar; it stops for an instant, 
as if to select the point of attack ; then, half- 
flying, half-leaping, plants itself right upon the 
broad back of the caterpillar (Fig. 6,B). The 


| latter, roused at last from its lethargy, raises 
its head threateningly, spits from its mouth a 
brownish fluid, and writhes its body to and fro 
in the effort to dislodge the intruder, but all in 
vain. Raising its hind-body, and bringing the 
tip forward between the hinder legs, the fly 
plunges its sting into its victim; unheeding 
its contortions, the assassin holds the weapon 
for an instant buried in the flesh, then loosens 
its claws and flies away, perchance in search of 
another, The caterpillar soon forgets both the 
pain and the indignity, and presently feeds on 
as if nothing had happened.* 

But though it no longer feels the wound the 
worst is yet to come. A minute dark spot may 
be all that remains as a token of the attack; 
but it has ‘“‘that within which passes show.” 
For that short dagger was no ordinary weapon, 
but a slender tube through which was shot a 
deadly missile—an egg, which like the shell 
sent into an enemy’s camp, was destined to 
burst and work destruction. From the egg 


| 





* I repeat again, this is the probable answer to the 
question, How came the ichneumon larva inside the 
caterpillar? and the necessity for the qualification in- 
volves the acknowledgment that no one, so far as is 
known to the writer, has actually witnessed the Jch- 
neumon atropos depositing her eggs; and that there- 
fore, even in this, which was to be our typical case, we 
are thrown back upon inference. But inference is so 
unsafe a guide in Natural History that, as has been 
lately remarked by an eminent naturalist, “If you had 
seen four hundred and ninety-nine insects belonging 
to a group, all the members of which have the same 
general structure, do a certain thing in a certain way, 
and should then catch the five hundredth without 
having seen it perform this act, you would not be justi- 
fied in assuming that it did it in the same way as the 
others.” 

This is indeed a strictly parallel case; for of the 
multitude of ichneumons all having a similar struc- 
ture, the vast majority do employ their instruments of 
oviposition for both piercing the skin of their victim 
and for laying their eggs within; but yet a few species 
have positively been seen to simply attach their eggs 
upon the skin, leaving the little larve to make their 
own way in afterward; while in a few cases the larve 
never enter the body at all, but merely pierce the skin 
so as to suck the juices of their host. In addition to 
several European instances of this, the writer is in- 
formed by Mr. L. Trouvelot that he has seen an ich- 
neumon 80 attach her eggs to the body of the cater- 
pillar of the moth Dryocampa stigma; and moreover, 
that the ichneumon did not mount upon the cater- 
pillar’s back, but stationed itself by its side, 

Now this being the case no one has a right to say, 
before he sees it, that one ichneumon proceeds like 
another; and the lack of such observation as to this 
step in the present case—damaging as it is to the 
smoothness of our narrative—is a very good illustra- 
tion of the extreme difficulty one meets in trying to 
present the connected history of any insect, especially 
of those which spend a part of their lives within the 
bodies of others; for this renders their conditions of 
existence so various and complicated that almost every 
one offers some points which still remain undeterm- 
ined. It illustrates, too, the temptation to which nat- 
uralists are constantly exposed when describing these 
matters of not drawing the line clearly between what 
is known and what is only inferred. 

I trust that it is now quite apparent that the writer 
has resisted this temptation, and that the foregoing 
description of the proceedings of Ichnewmon atropos, 
though it agrees with what has been observed of many 
species, and is therefore highly probable, is not yet to 
be accepted as the true one. 
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Frevre 8.—H, I. Larva of Iechnewmon atropos at two 
stages of growth, with the head and jaws of a fully- 
grown specimen much enlarged : A, the short antenne ; 

e eyes constitute the sides of the head. (From New- 
port.) 
thus lodged beneath the skin of the caterpillar 
will hatch a little white footless worm (Fig. 8, 
H, I), having a pair of sharp jaws with which 
it tears its way through the rich fat of its un- 
willing host, growing rapidly and attaining at 
last a length of more than an inch, 

But—strangest thing of all !—while this is go- 
ing on within, the caterpillar makes no sign of 
pain, or is at most sometimes a trifle uneasy ; 
but there is nothing to make you imagine that 
a great worm is gnawing at its vitals. You re- 
call the hard fate of Prometheus bound to 
Mount Caucasus, where ‘‘ Zeus’s winged hound, 
the strong carnivorous eagle, battened deep upon 
his dusky liver,” and begin to think the ancient 
fable no more incredible than this which hap- 
pens now before your eyes. It does, indeed, 
sound almost like fable to say that if you open 
the caterpillar from the back, you will find no 
vital organ injured: neither stomach, nor heart, 
nor nervous cords, but simply a less amount of 
fat. The larva has carefully avoided all the 
essential organs and eaten only fat; so that the 
caterpillar not only is not killed but appears to 
suffer no pain, and feeds as heartily as ever. 
More than this: when the time comes for it to 
descend and enter the earth every thing takes 
place as usual; the larva (Fig. 9, A) lying 
snugly ensconced between the stomach (B) and 
the back of the caterpillar, with its head turned 
forward. So far all seems to be as usual. But 
toward the end of April the parasite, too, be- 
comes a pupa; and in June, its now nearly ex- 
hausted host having worked its way partly to 
the surface in anticipation of its own final trans- 
formation, another change occurs, The per- 
fect fly completes the destruction of its victim, 
and effects its own escape by eating a hole in 
the back of the pupa. 

This is, in brief, the history, so far as is 





known, of a single species 
of moth and of its parasite. 
We ought now, for the bene- 
fit of the reader who is un- 
familiar with the language 
of entomology, to define 
some of the terms thus far B-4 . 
employed. 
In the first place, the 
Sphinx belongs to the order @__¥% 
Lepdoptera (Scaly - Wing- 
ed), which includes all the 
butterflies, moths or mil- 
lers, and hawk-moths, In 
the earlier or larva stage 
they are called caterpillars, 
and generally devour the 
leaves of various plants. 
The term darva applies also 
to the first stage, after 
hatching from the egg, of aihtes Uguawt tan 
all insects. They are then open from behind so 
generally more or less worm- 28 to show the posi- 
ag tig tion of the inclosed 
like in form, and often much Jchneumon larva u 
more voracious than in the on the stomach, A, 
two succeeding stages of Sy mob. a 
pupa andimago. The pupa large nervous gan- 
of the Lepidoptera is often nr or brain, in the 
called chrysalis. The imago 
is the fourth or last stage of an insect, when it 
generally has wings and is able to propagate its 
kind, This stage—the perfect insect—is the 
one referred to when no other is designated. 
Now the Ichneumon, likewise, is hatched 
from an egg—is first a worm-like darva, then a 
motionless pupa, and finally a winged and active 
imago; but this last is very different from the 
sphinx or the butterfly. It belongs, in fact, to 
an entirely different order, the Hymenoptera 
(Membrane-Winged), which includes also the 
bees, wasps, gall-flies, ants, etc., many of which 
are social insects, or in other ways display re- 
markable instincts; but by none of them are 
there manifested more astonishing and interest- 
ing traits of character, so to speak, than by the 
ichneumons, which, with the allied family of 
chalcidians, have been estimated to constitute 
one-twenty-sixth of all the known species of in- 
sects. They are all parasites—that is, they pro- 
vide for themselves or their young at the ex- 
pense of other insects; but they accomplish this 
in such manifold and diverse ways that scarcely 
any rules of procedure can be deduced from 
them; and almost every instance which is care- 
fully observed presents some new feature either 
not existing elsewhere, or previously overlooked. 
All the lepidoptera are vegetable feeders ; all 
the ichneumons (and the chalcidians) are flesh- 
eaters, at least in their larval state; and they 
seem to be the natural enemies of the former: 
the two groups being, as it were, naturally 
adapted for each other, the one to furnish food 
for the other, just as mice are the natural prey 
of cats. It is probable that every species of 
butterfly or moth is subject to the attack of 
some such parasite at one period or another of 
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its existence, either as larva, or pupa, or per- 
haps, a8 we shall see, as egg; some of the Un- 
welcome Guests seem to be quite exclusive in 
their attentions, others infest two or more dif- 
ferent species ; while, on the other hand, some 
species of caterpillars are attacked by but one, 
others by several species of parasite; though 
the same individual is very rarely appropriated 
by two parasites even of the same species. 

" Butterflies, also, are quite as liable as moths 
to the infestations of ichneumons ; out of thirty 
specimens of the caterpillar of the English Cab- 
bage Butterfly, which were exposed together, 
no less than twenty-five were stung by them. 
Fig. 10 represents the 
chrysalis of an East In- 
dian Butterfly (Luplea) 
after the escape of two 
chalcidians through the 
two holes upon its side; 
but from another of the 
same species there were 
produced no less than 
twenty-five of the para- 
sites, which, small as they 
were, must have been in 
pretty close quarters dur- 
ing the last of their ex- 
istence. ‘ 

But let us now under- 
stand what is meant by 
this new term, Parasitism, and how it can be 
used in connection with ‘* Unwelcome Guests ;” 
for, however mean and detestable may be the 
trencher-friend who earns his welcome by flat- 
tery, and however injurious may be the moral 
effects of his companionship, the human para- 
site is surely not an ‘* Unwelcome Guest.” He 
comes under the guise of friendship, at least, 
and his entertainer is never an unwilling host ; 





Figure 10.—Chrysalis 
of an East Indian But- 
terfly, after the escape 
of two Ichneumons. 
(From Hope.) 





designate ‘‘ Unwelcome Guests,” we shall prob- 
ably continue its use. 

Mr. Newport states that he has found only a 
single fully-grown ichneumon larva in the pupa 
of Sphinx ligustri, but sometimes with it the dead 
body of a second partly developed, showing that 
two eggs may be deposited and may hatch, but 
that one only can reach maturity, It is not 
certain whether both eggs are laid by the same 
ichneumon or by two different ones ; probably 
the former is the case, since it is not uncom- 
mon for such a provision to be made by insects 
against the possible destruction or non-produc- 
tiveness of some eggs by laying more than can 
come to maturity ; whereas, on the other hand, 
it has often been noticed that ichneumons care- 
fully avoid depositing an egg in anylarva which, 
as they by some means discover, has been al- 
ready appropriated by another. 

But many, especially of the smaller species, 
deposit numerous eggs in a single larva; and 
the parasites, in some cases, reach their full 
growth and undergo all their transformations 
within the body of the host, and do not escape 
until after the latter has become a chrysalis, as 
with those of the Sphinx and the Attacus; but 
others, while the larva is yet feeding, pierce its 
skin and come forth as fully-grown ichneumon 
larve, which then spin for themselves little co- 
coons, within which they undergo their appoint- 
ed changes. 

I well remember my amazement when, as a 
boy, I first witnessed this Minerva-like birth of 
ichneumons. The caterpillar was quite a large 
one, and was crawling along in a restless and 
uneasy manner which attracted my attention. 
All at once there appeared through the skin of 
the back a little dark speck, followed by a white 
worm-like body, which, after fully emerging, 
still retained a slight hold 





for otherwise the relation between them would 
cease. But among our insects the case must 
be very different; for it is not to be supposed 
that any creature, even a dull caterpillar, de- 
lights in being stabbed and made the receptacle 
of a dozen or more eggs, or even of a single 
one; or that it regards the worms hatched there- 
from as other than unmitigated evils, any more 
than one of us would enjoy a lot of rats gnawing 
at his vitals, 

It must be granted, then, that there are very 
essential differences between human parasites 
and the insects which are so called, and that 
the term really does the latter some injustice ; 
for, as we shall find, the insect parasite is no 
deceiver ; it is an open enemy, not a treacher- 
ous companion ; its attacks are boldly made 
and without concealment ; and the fatal wound 
is never given under cover of acaress. Indeed, 
I think it would be better if we could wholly 
discard the term parasite in reference to in- 
sects and other creatures, which, in more ways 
than any one can imagine, are appointed to 
live at the expense of other animals. But it 


has come into such universal use that, until a 
short and convenient word can be found to 


upon the skin; soon an- 
other made its escape at a 
different part ; then a third 
and a fourth, and so on all 
over the back and sides of 
the caterpillar, which, as 
each pierced the skin, gave 
a convulsive start as though 
pricked witha pin. When 
they all, to the number of 
twenty or more, had made 
their escape, it was truly a 
comical sight. The poor 
caterpillar had lost nearly 
one-half of its bulk, and 
seemed scarcely alive ; while 
all over its emaciated body 
hung this extraordinary 
progeny of white worms, 
which now began to spin, 
each for itself, little co- 
coons, and afterward to 
lose their hold of the foster- 
parent and fall to the earth. pe tp wed LT 


I am sorry that this speci- perasites, (From Na- 
men was not preserved ; but ture.) 





Fievre 11.—A Cat- 
— which remain- 
attached to a twig 
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Fievre 12.—A. a Caterpillar from which the right 
side has been removed so as to show the larva of a 
small Ichneumon soap come feeding upon its fat, 
B. another Caterpillar from which the Ichneumon lar- 
ve have just escaped; C, C. some of the latter which 
have already spun their own cocoons, but remain at- 
tached to the skin of the Caterpillar. (From Ratze- 
barg.) 
an idea of its appearance after the ichneumons 
had all fallen off may be had from the accom- 
panying drawing (Fig. 11) of a caterpillar (spe- 


| cidians have come from a single pupa. 


still firmly attached to a. twig, which it no 
doubt clutched in its death-struggles as th. 
parasites riddled its skin in coming forth; ty, 
of them even pierced the top of its head. There 
are more than thirty holes, perfectly circular, 
| and quite evenly placed in the various seg 
| ments ; but they are not uncommon, and the 
| accompanying figure from Ratzeburg (Fig. 19 
|shows the several steps of the operation with 
a German species. In both these, and I think 
in most other cases, each parasite spins jts 
own cocoon separate from and independent of 
its brothers and sisters; but with some Spe- 
cies, they all, as if by common consent, spin 
their cocoons together, either with perfect reg. 
ularity upon the same plane, or irregular) 
grouped about a twig or stem of grass. In the 
specimen figured (Fig. 13) there are twelve co- 
coons of brilliant yellow silk, and from each 
the fly has escaped by cutting out a circular lid 
from one end, which now hangs loosely by the 
outer fibres. 

| These parasites are, as may be imagined, not 
very large, and in some of the instances men- 
tioned they can only accomplish the destruction 
of the more bulky larva by being in considera- 
| ble numbers. , More than one hundred chal- 
But 
| smal] as they were, you will consider them as 





cies unknown to me) which Mr. P. Roetter, | giants in comparison with those species which 
the artist who has drawn all the figures, found | live and undergo all their metamorphoses within 


Figure 13.—Cocoons of some small species of para- 


site attached to a 


oe of grass: A. natural size; B. 
enlarged. (From 


ature.) 


the egg itself of other insects; not a few cases 
are on record of one and even several minute 
ichneumons being produced from a butterfly’s 
egg no larger than the head of a pin. 

Fig. 14 represents one of these little parasites 
( Teleas terebrans) in the act of depositing its 
eggs within the eggs of a moth; and I add here 
a translation of the account which Ratzeburg, a 
German entomologist, gives of what he observed 
in this case, first reminding the reader that both 
the fly and the eggs are enlarged three or four 
times in each direction : 

‘* Toward evening on the 2d of August, 1840, 
I discovered upon an exotic plum-tree in a wood- 
ed garden a ring-shaped cluster of eggs of the 
Gastropacha neustria, so freshly deposited that 
some hairs of the parent moth still adhered %o 
them, and half a dozen iadividuals of 7. tere- 
brans running about them. By the aid of a 
magnifying glass I soon found among them a 
female which was boring. For about a quar- 
ter of an hour it remained in the position shown 
by the figure (Fig. 14), moving the antennx 
and also the fore-legs, but using the hinder- 
legs for support, as it stood upon the edge of 





Frevre 14.—Teleas terebrans depositing its eggs in 
an egg of a Moth, magnified three or four diameters. 
| (From Ratzeburg.) 
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the ring, the borer penetrating the side of an! ‘‘ We are often apprised of the presence of 


egg. ; 
2 day or two afterward I found the insects 


still upon the eggs, and carefully observed their 
method of procedure. Rhythmically, like the 


slow beat of the pulse, the little creature pushed | 


in the borer and drew it out, the front part of 
the body also moving forward and backward at 
the same time; now and then, too, it would 
spread its wings and quickly fold them again. 
While this was going on, others” [Ratzeburg 
does not clearly indicate whether they were of 
the same or of another species] *‘ were running 
to and fro about the eggs, often touching them 
eagerly, as with fingers, with their outstretched 
and quivering antennz, but this did not in the 
least disturb the one which was boring. 

‘‘T had supposed the moth-eggs to be soft ; 
but on trying them with a knife I found them 
to be as hard as if frozen. 


microscopic borer, pierce so hard a shell. 


“On two succeeding occasions the same | 
scene was presented ; and on a fifth I found no | 
less than eight females upon the eggs, and two | 
of them performed the operation of boring be- | 
It lasted for twenty-five min- | 


fore my eyes. 
utes. During the first fifteen minutes the body 
was held quiet, but then commenced the move- 


ments already described. When the borer was | 


drawn out it was rubbed quickly to and fro, 


right and left, upon the eggs, perhaps for the | 


purpose of removing any fluid that might ad- 
here to it. The orifice made by the borer was 
visible to the naked eye, but I could not detect 
any trace of moisture escaping through it.” 

Rose-bushes, peach and apple trees, willows, 
and some kinds of vegetables, are much infest- 
ed by the Aphides (commonly called Plant-Lice), 
a family of hemipterous insects which pierce the 
leaves or the bark and pump out the sap by means 
of a sharp-pointed proboscis. Their general 
habits are thus graphically described by Harris : 

‘*They seem to love society, and often herd 
together in dense masses, each one remaining 
fixed to the plant by means of its long tubular 
beak; and they rarely change their position 
until they have exhausted the place first at- 
tacked. The attitudes and manners of these 
little creatures are exceedingly amusing. When 
disturbed, like restive horses, they begin to kick 
and sprawl in the most ludicrous manner. They 
may be seen at times suspended by their beaks 
alone, and throwing up their legs as if in a high 
frolic, but too much engaged in sucking to with- 
draw their beaks. 

‘* As they take in great quantities of sap, 
they would soon become gorged if they did not 
get rid of the superabundant fluid through the 
two little tubes or pores at the extremity of 
their bodies. When one of them gets running 


over full it seems to communicate its uneasy | 


sensations by a kind of animal magnetism to 
the whole flock, upon which they all with one 
accord jerk upward their bodies and eject a 
shower of the honeyed fluid. 


It is almost in- | 
credible that so delicate an insect can, with its | 


the aphides on plants growing in the open air 
by the ants ascending and descending the stems. 
By observing the motions of the latter, we soon 
ascertain that the sweet fluid discharged by the 
aphides is the occasion of these visits. The 
stems swarm with slim and hungry ants run- 
ning upward, and others lazily descending, with 
their bellies swelled almost to bursting. When 
arrived in the immediate vicinity of the aphides 
they greedily wipe up the sweet fluid which has 
distilled from them; and when this fails, they 
| station themselves among the aphides and cateh 
the drops as they fall. 

“The aphides do not seem the least annoyed 
by the ants, but live on the best possible terms 
with them; and, on the other hand, the ants, 
though unsparing of other insects weaker than 
themselves, upon which they frequently prey, 
treat the aphides with the utmost gentleness, 
caressing them with their antenna, and appar- 
ently inviting them to give out the fluid by pat- 
ting their sides. Nor are the aphides inatten- 
tive to these solicitations, when in a state to 
gratify the ants, for whose sake they not only 
seem to shorten the periods of the discharge 
but actually to yield the fluid when thus pressed. 
A single aphis has been known to give it, drop 
by drop, successively to a number of ants that 
were waiting anxiously to receive it. When 
the aphides cast their skins the ants instantly 
remove the latter, nor will they allow any dirt 
| or rubbish to remain upon or about them. They 

even protect them from their enemies, and run 
| about them in the hot sunshine to drive away 
| the little ichneumon flies that are forever hover- 
| ing near to deposit their eggs in their bodies,” 
On account of this relation between the ants 
| and the aphides, the latter are sometimes called 
the ‘‘ ants’ cows.” The former, however, can 
scarcely be considered parasites, for, as our 
author states, they appear to be on the best 
possible terms; and as, in this country, ants 
are rather our friends than our foes, we might 
| incline to wish these little cattle the utmost 
| prosperity and increase, But it is to be borne 
| in mind that what the ants may gain we lose by 
the disfigurement and even destruction of our 
choicest plants; and so we shall be glad to 
know that there are appointed checks upon the 
increase of these insects which never allow what 
Reaumur calculates would otherwise occur: the 
production of six thousand millions of descend- 
ants from a single individual in five genera- 
tions. 

These checks are insects of various kinds, 
some of which may be alluded to hereafter ; 
but those which we will first mention are some 
small species of ichneumons, which, after their 
usual manner, deposit eggs in the fat bodies of 
the defenseless aphides. In a case observed 
by Leuwenhoek, the aphis swells up after the 
hatching of the egg and appears smooth; soon 
| separates itself from its companions, and takes 
| its position on the under side of a leaf; afte 
| some days the inclosed grub pierces the belly 
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Figure 15.—Alltria victriz, A. depositing an egg in the body of a Rose Aphis, B; C. proboscis of th: 
F 


Aphis; D, the honey tubes; P. the same of natura 


of the aphis and fastens the edges of the orifice 
to the leaf, upon which the aphis dies, and be- 
comes white, so as to resemble a bead or pearl. 

The proceedings of another aphis-destroyer 
are thus described by Westwood : 

“On the 20th of June, 1833, I observed a 
small cynips (Fig. 15, A) in the act of depos- 
iting an egg in the body of an aphis consider- 
ably larger than itself (Fig. 15, B). So in- 
tently was it occupied that I was enabled to 
cut off the sprig, to carry it into my study, and 
to examine the insect when there with a lens 
of a quarter of an inch focus. On its with- 
drawing its ovipositor from the body of the 
aphis upon which it was at the time engaged 
in depositing an egg, it had not far to travel to 
find another nidus for the reception of another 
of the germs of its future progeny; since it took 
its station on the back of the aphis next to the 
one from which it had just dismounted. I ob- 
served that it invariably placed itself with its 
head looking toward the head of the aphis, 
even if it ascended in the contrary direction. 
When once mounted it kept its station as firm- 
ly as the most expert jockey could do, even 
upon the Tailor of Brentford’s horse, since the 
unfortunate aphis, like that irritated animal, 
immediately commenced kicking and rearing, 
at least upon its fore-legs, jerking the extrem- 
ity of its body about in all directions, and at- 
tempting to dislodge its enemy with its anten- 
ne and legs, but in vain, the little creature 
carefully avoiding the blows of these limbs, 
and throwing its own antennez over its back 
close upon its wings. At length, as though re- 
signed to its fate, the unfortunate aphis ceased 
the struggle; and the victorious parasite, like 
the victorious god of old, 


“*Hune Dens arcitenens, et nunquam talibus armis 


Ante, nisi in damis, capreisque fugacibus usus ; 
Mille gravem telis, exhaust pene pharetra, 
Perdidit effuso per vulnera uigra veneno." 





size. 


“The ovipositor was introduced into the back 
of the aphis in a perpendicular direction, unti 
the body of the cynips touched that of the aphis, 
in which position it was retained about the space 
of a minute, and was then withdrawn. It then 
proceeded to another, pricking it in like man- 
ner, and so on until it had deposited all its 
eggs. I observed at least twenty or thirty aphi- 
des thus attacked while under my examination. 
A few of them, however, seemed not to regard 
the parasite nor to feel the wound; and I ob- 
served that, although in general it only pricked 
an aphis once, in one instance the operation 
was repeated four or five times on different 
parts of the body of the same aphis, Pre- 
viously to mounting upon an aphis it applied 
the terminal joints of the antenne to some part 
of the body of the latter, as the legs, antenna, 
or generally the hinder part of the abdomen, 
thereby appearing to gain information whether 
it had been previously punctured or not.” 

The aphides seem aware of the presence of 
their enemy, since, although undisturbed by the 
motions of their neighbors, no sooner is one of 
them touched by the antenne of the parasite 
than it sets off kicking and creeping out of the 
way as fast as it can, the parasite often follow- 
ing, overtaking, and mounting upon it. When 
this is the case with the larger-winged individ- 
uals (which are the nearly or fully grown fe- 
males) the cynips, after a long and successful 
chase, is compelled to dismount, being unable, 
from the upright position of the wings, to reach 
the back of the insect with its ovipositor. 

You may have noticed that this parasite of 
the aphis is not called an Jchneumon, but a 
Cynips ; it is really, by its structure, a member 
of the great hymenopterous family of Cynipide, 
or gall-flies, some productions of which every 
one has seen in the shape of ‘‘oak-apples,” 
or ‘ puff-balls.” The Cynipide are generally 
small, and have a short ovipositor, with which 


. 
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Frevre 16.—A. gall of the Quercus infectoria, supposed to be the Pomum Sodomiticum, or Mad-Apple. 


Natural size, show 


ng the peculiar mode of attachment to the twig, and also the round hole in one side through 


which the Cynips has escaped; B. the same cut open so as to show the litile woody cell in the centre, where 
the Cynips larva lived and was transformed; C. Cynips insana, which produces these galls; D. Ichneumon 
(Ephialtes Sodomiticus) which is parasitic upon the Cynips. 





they puncture the leaves or young shoots of 
various trees, especially the different kinds of 
oak, and deposit their eggs in the wounds so 
made. The bark or surface of the leaf swells 
up in consequence, and an excrescence is form- 
ed which is called a “‘ gall,” the egg meanwhile 
hatching into a little white grub, which occu- 
pies the centre, and excavates its cell as it in- 
creases in size, 

Much might be written upon the appearance 
and habits of our own Gall-Flies; but as these 
insects, though undoubtedly injurious to the 
plants upon which they live, are not the para- 
sites of insects, excepting in the case already 
referred to of the Allotria and the Aphis, I 
will mention only a single species, the galls of 
which have been supposed to be identical with 
the Poma Sodomitica, or ‘‘ Dead Sea Apples,” 
which are mentioned by several ancient histo- 
rians as found in the neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea: these latter have also been called Mala 
insana, or “* Mad-Apples,” and are referred to 
by Moore as “ Dead Sea fruits that tempt the 
eye, but turn to ashes on the lips ;” for they are 
fair and pleasantly colored without, but crum- 
ble to dust and bitter ashes when the thin crust 





is broken; in which respect they remind us of 
our own oak-apple or puff-ball, which is the most 
common as well as the largest of our domestic 
galls. Ink is made from the galls of a species 
of oak growing in the East. 

By various commentators the Apples of Sod- 
om have been supposed to be the productions of 
at least six different species of plants growing in 
the Holy Land; and it was in 1835 that Lambert, 
and soon after him Eliott and Westwood, gave 
it as their opinion that they were really the 
work of the Cynips figured here (Fig. 16, C).* 
But whether or no the objects under consid- 
eration are the true Apples of Sodom, they are 
certainly ‘‘ galls,” and very large and handsome 
ones too, and are furthermore remarkable in 
two respects: first, for their mode of attach- 
ment; the upper part of the gall growing up 
around the twig so as to clasp it as a pair of 
curved nippers; and, second, in the dispropor- 





* A still later writer, however, is convinced that the 
Apples of Sodom are the fruits of a tree, the Asclepias 
procera, which resembles our common silk-weed in its 
structural characters. (Robinson's Biblical Researches 
in Palestine.) 
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tion between the size of the gall itself and that 
of the insect which produces it. 1 

One would suppose that even before the for- | \\C~ 
mer had reached its full size the inclosed grub 
ought to be perfectly secure from external foes, 
but it is not so; for there is an enemy which | 
has the power of reaching and destroying it in | 
its fancied security; and this is, as you may al- | \ 
ready have conjectured, one of our busy-body | 
acquaintances, the Ichneumons. 

But even if the Ichneumon has the faculty 
of discovering or inferring the presence of a | 
Cynips larva in the heart of the oak-apple, and | 
even if she has a very strong desire to make | | 
of its fat body a home for her own young, how 
is she to attain her object ? 

Perhaps, remembering the jaws which en- | 
abled others of her kind to make their way out | |\ 
of the cocoons or chrysalids where they have | 
been developed, you may first imagine that this | 
one has only to eat its way into the gall, and so | | 
gain access to its victim; and in answer to the | 
objection that any hole so made might allow | | 
the larva to fall out, or to be destroyed by cold | 
or rain or other insects, so as to defeat its own | | 


| RAS 
| AX 


object, you may be justified in suggesting that | | 


our ingenious Ichneumon will find some mate- 
rial for the effectual stopping of the hole. Now 
I will not, in view of the extraordinary devices 
which are daily adopted by insects in pursuit 
of their appointed ends, say that this is impos- 
sible, or even that it does not actually occur. 
But there is another and quite a different way, 
though none the less curious and interesting. 


If you are to engage in a hand-to-hand fight, | Soleu 
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THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO: 1817. 
THE LAST YEARS OF KOSCIUSZKO. 


T Zuchwil, a quarter of an hour from So- 
leure, the capital of the Swiss canton of 
re, there lies a humble village grave-yard, 


your weapon is either a short-sword or a fire- | to which I invite the reader to accompany me 
arm of limited range. Such a weapon is the | to-day. Not that it is one of those magnificent 


short ovipositor of the Ichneumons hitherto de- 
scribed, and it really combines in itself the pe- 
culiarities of both the arms of human contriv- 
ance. But as men use the long-sword, the 
spear, or the musket in less close encounters, 
so our insects are provided with ovipositors of 


greater or less length in proportion to the space | 


through which they must pass in order to reach 
the victim. What appear to be the three tails 
of the Ichneumon, figured here (Fig. 16, D), 
are really the borer and its two sheaths; the 
sharp point of the former is plunged into the 
gall while it is yet soft, and directed with un- 
erring precision into the defenseless larva, whose 
apparently secure retreat is thus converted into 
a place of torment (at least humanly speaking), 
and finally serves as its tomb ; while its destroy- 
er, the parasite hatched from the egg thus skill- 





cemeteries, such as Pére La Chaise at Paris, or 
the grave-yards of New York, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia, where we walk in a Pompeii of the 
most imposing mausoleums, and where amidst 
the multitude of splendid monuments we forget 
that we are treading the field of the dead: 
much less would it vie with one of those clas- 
sical Campi Santi of Italy, where an ever-cloud- 
less sky and the reflexes of the sea brighten 
even the gloomy shades of the cypresses. A 
plain little church, surrounded on all sides with 
graves, which are fringed with box and adorned 
with wild pinks, a few weeping-willows and 
elms, the whole encircled with a low wall, and 
all around luxuriant fruit trees and patriarchal 
thatched roofs, inclining reverentially toward 
the resting-place of the dead. Such is the 
grave-yard of Zuchwil. On the inner side of 


fully deposited, feasts upon its flesh, and at last | the wall there rises a tall monument, bearing 


eats its way through the thick walls of the gall 
and emerges as anIchneumon. This, the Ephi- 


| 


the simple epitaph, ‘* Viscera Thaddei Kosci- 
uszko.” And underneath this monument rests 


altes Sodomiticus (Fig. 16, D), is only one spe-| the heart of the great hero of Poland, the vic- 
cies of a large variety of Ichneumons, which are | tor of Dubienka. 


provided with more or less elongated oviposi- 
tors according to the distance which separates 


| 


The fifteenth of October last was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day when Kosciuszko yield- 


them from the concealed larve in which their | ed up his noble spirit in the Swiss canton of 


instinct prompts them to deposit their eggs. 


Soleure. There the weary wanderer who had 


The appearance and habits of some of these | filled two continents with the glory of his he- 


will be spoken of in the next article. 


roic deeds had found a new home and a much 
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| exclaiming, 


despairingly, ‘“ Finis Polonia !” 
Taken prisoner by the Russians, he was, by 
| order of the highly incensed Empress Cathe- 
| rine, sent to the fortified castle of Gregory Or- 
loff, where he was to be confined for life as a 
Russian state prisoner. But when the Emper- 
or Paul ascended the Russian throne the first 
step he took was an act of magnanimous clem- 
ency. Filied with chivalrous respect for the 
noble enemy of his country, he himself, accom- 
panied by his two eldest sons, the Princes Alex- 
ander and Constantine, repaired to Kosciuszko’s 
prison and announced to him that he would re- 
lease him and those of his friends who had 
been taken prisoners with him. ‘‘.Je vous re- 
mets votre épée, mon Général,” he added, ‘en 
vous demandant votre parole de ne jamais vous en 
| servir contre les Russes.” At the same time he 
presented to him fifteen hundred serfs, and, in 
order to make him independent, the sum of 
twelve thousand rubles in cash. 
longed-for resting-place. His remains, which, No sooner had the Polish general recovered 
in accordance with his own wishes, were to re- | from his severe wounds than he sailed for the 
pose in the soil of a free country, were conveyed | United States, where, as an American brigadier- 
to Cracow at the request of the people of Poland | general, he was received with high honors, and 
and of the Emperor Alexander, and buried in | met once more his paternal friend, Washington. 
the venerable sepulchre of the kings of Poland. | A diplomatic mission soon after took him to 
But his heart remained in the country where it | France, whose National Assembly had already, 
had shown itself in the full lustre of its great- | several years before, conferred on him the hon- 
ness and amiability; where the great captain | orary citizenship of that country. As soon as 
who had struggled so valiantly for the liberties | he had discharged the duties of his mission to 
of mankind became a priest of humanity, and Paris he retired to the Chateau de Berville, in 
proved that, in fighting for the cause of man- | the environs of Fontainebleau, where his faith- 


KOSCIUSZKO: 1777. 


kind, he had not forgotten how to be kind, gen- | ful friend, Zeltner, the embassador of Switzer- 


erous, and charitable toward individual men. 
In speaking of Kosciuszko we generally deal 
only with the ardent patriot, the sagacious strat- 


| land, received him in the most hospitable man- 
| ner, and where he led a very quiet life, devoting 
| himself exclusively to scientific studies and to 
egist, the lion-hearted hero—in short, with the | the education of Zeltner’s children. But when, 
Kosciuszko of history. But at Soleure his mem- | after the great battle of Leipsic, the armies of 
ory lives in the hearts of the people like that of | the allies inundated France, and the turmoil of 
alegendary hero, such as the faithful Eckhardt, | war penetrated even to his asylum, he left 
the friend of children and of the poor; and in| France, where he had passed fifteen years of 
mentioning Kosciuszko’s name they do not think | happiness, went to Switzerland, and took up his 
of the man with the flashing eyes and waving | abode at Soleure. 

hair; of the soldier in his military costume ; but} A short time previous to his departure he was 
of an old gentleman in a blue over-coat, with a | to find out that the splendor of his name had 
red pink in his button-hole ; of a kindly, white- not yet paled in the North. The Russian and 
haired head, with a genial smile playing on its.| Polish troops stationed in the environs of Fon- 
lips; of the great benefactor of the country, | tainebleau treated the inhabitants with excess- 
who, on his black pony, visited as an angel of | ive rigor and brutality. Kosciuszko could no 


mercy and peace, with indefatigable energy and 
devotedness, the cabins of the lowly and poor. 


To narrate the reminiscences connected with | 


the last years of the great Pole, and which 
live partly in the mouth of the people, and 
partly are scattered here and there in books 
and newspapers, and to add some traits to the 
portrait of the historical Kosciuszko, is the ob- 
ject of the following pages. 

In the bloody battle of Maciejowice (October 
10, 1794), the Pharsalia of Poland, Kosciusz- 
ko’s raw and insufficiently-armed troops had, 
despite the most heroic resistance, been defeat- 
ed by Suwarrow’s vastly superior forces. Kos- 
ciuszko himself, covered with wounds and ex- 
hausted with loss of blood, sank from his horse, 


longer patiently witness these revolting scenes, 
| and, on meeting in the vicinity of Berville sev- 
eral bands of these infuriated soldiers who were 
about to set fire to the humble huts of poor 
peasants, he galloped into their midst and 
shouted, in a thundering voice, ‘‘ Stop, soldiers, 
stop! When I was still at the head of the brave 
soldiers of Poland none of them ever thought 
of pillage, and I should have rigorously pun- 
ishedghe soldiers, and still more inexorably the 
officers, guilty of such outrages!” 

“And who are you,” cried.the soldiers, 
‘** who arrogate to yourself the right of rebuking 
us in this manner ?” 

“T am Kosciuszko!” 

At these words soldiers and officers threw 
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down their arms. They knelt down before him, | acter and taste. 
and, clasping his knees according to Sarmatian | 


He had never been partial to 
outward pomp and splendor, and as at the time 


custom, and in token of repentance strewing dust when he was Dictator of Poland, and the aij. 
on their heads, they implored his forgiveness. | powerful Naczednik, he had lived with soldier|; 

Berville was spared, a guard of Cossacks was | simplicity, so he now took part in the simple 
sent to the chateau, and the Emperor Alexan- | repasts of the family, slept in a field-bed, anj 
der addressed to Kosciuszko an autograph let- | kept only one servant, a faithful old man, wh, 


ter, in which he invited him in flattering terms | 
to visit him at Paris. 

Soleure offered many attractions which ren- 
dered it desirable as a place of residence for | 
Kosciuszko. A quiet, handsome little city, 
charmingly situated; on one side, the blue 
Jura with its blue pine forests and the pictur- | 
esque outlines of its heights and summits ; on | 
the other, at a misty distance, the vast and 
majestic chain of the Swiss Alps; all around | 
shady alleys of lindens, which have disappeared | 
since then, and fragrant pine groves, beautiful | 
meadows, and the most delightful views which 
a loyer of nature can wish for. Nowhere was 
the’ beauty of the scenery marred by the smok- 
ing chimneys and repulsive-looking buildings 
of noisy factories. The city itself had only five 
thousand inhabitants; but it was the capital 
of a canton, and contained a gymnasium, and | 
men of culture and refinement are always to 
be found at such places. The people of So- 


leure were always noted for their sprightliness 
and vivacity, and for the kindness and amia- 
bility with which they treated strangers visiting 
their city. But what, above all things, induced 
Kosciuszko to repair to Soleure was the fact 
that it was the birth-place of his beloved friend 


Zeltner, and that there lived there a brother 
of his, X. Zeltner, the Adstatthalter, who was 
only too happy to receive the old hero into his 
family. 

Great was the sensation which the news of 
the arrival of the distinguished captain created 
at Soleure. The citizens rendered homage to 
him by waiting on him in a solemn procession, 
and the Council of State sent a committee of 
its members to Zeltner’s house in order to pay 
its respects to Kosciuszko and offer him its serv- 
ices. But Kosciuszko modestly declined all 
distinctions which they were ready to confer 
upon him. In the family of his new host he 
had met with kindred souls, with an amiable 
and cultivated domestic circle, with enthusi- 
asm for every thing noble, high-minded, and 
beautiful, and with the most cordial reception. 

Enfeebled by his wounds and sufferings, and 
in need of tender nursing, Kosciuszko was not 
long in feeling at home in the midst of these 
kind-hearted people, and he made up his mind 
to settle permanently at Soleure. Old Mr. 
Zeltner’s honest, simple-hearted bluntness, the 
quiet, sweet-tempered conduct of his wife, and 
the society of the merry little folks, weregqual- 
ly attractive for him; and the retired life which 
the family was leading, and which was enliv- 
ened only by the visits of a few old friends, was 
in consonance with his own inclinations. Even 
their simple burgher-like tone and their unas- 





suming habits were in keeping with his char- 


was tenderly attached to him, and a pony {o; 
his excursions into the environs. : 

His life was regulated with military precision 
He devoted several hours daily to scientific re 
searches, geography and history being his fa. 
vorite studies; but more time than to self-im. 
provement he devoted to the instruction of Em. 
ily Zeltner, the twelve-year-old daughter of his 
friend. The pretty and gifted girl had cop- 
quered his heart from the very first, and as she 
on her part also soon became attached to the old 
man with the whole enthusiasm of an impulsive 
and sanguine nature, there arose between these 
two souls, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
years, a touching relationship which continued 
till the General’s death. Kosciuszko insisted 
on instructing his young friend, and gave her ey 
ery day lessons in geography and history, es. 
pecially that of ancient Rome. Distinguished 
Poles who happened to be present at these les- 
sons speak in their memoirs with profound emo- 
tion of the tender relationship between their 
idolized leader and ‘‘ sa chére petite amie.” Bui 
also, apart from these lessons, Miss Zeltner was 
the favorite companion of Kosciuszko. He had 
always been a friend of children, and was ex- 
ceedingly fond of the naiveté and ingenuousness 
of female character; and as he never took a 
walk without having his pockets full of sugar- 
plums, which he gave to the children who 
thronged around him jubilantly on the streets, 
so he made on all occasions valuable presents to 
Emily. It was for her sake that he arranged 
children’s parties and balls, on which occasions 
he mingled with touching kind-heartedness with 
the young folks, joined in their sports, and jest- 
ed and laughed with the children. Nay, so 
great was Emily's influence over her paternal 
friend that she finally became the mediatress 
between him and the world; she was over- 
whelmed with applications to present to him re- 
quests for alms, etc. 

For the rest Kosciuszko led a very retired life 
at Soleure, associating only with a few well-tried 
friends—savans, merchants, and officers—who 
assembled every evening around his tea-table. 
He paid no visits of civility, and frowned down 
idle curiosity, which always dogs the steps of 
celebrated men. He liked to converse with 
peasants, mechanics, and laborers ; for hours he 
would look on when the farmers were at work 
in the fields, inquire of them concerning their 
occupations, and listen to their explanations. 
At the famous stone quarries in the outskirts of 
Soleure he was also a frequent and very popu- 
lar visitor, and it came not unfrequently to pass 
that he helped the workmen to hoist their heavy 
loads. His excursions into the environs were 
mostly made on horseback, and without any 





companions whatever. He avoided the high- 
ways, took lonely by-paths and forest roads, and 
repaired to the humble cabins of the villages 
lying on the lower slopes of the Jura, the lowly 
habitations of poor stone-masons and field-la- 
borers. Wherever he knew of a needy family, 
of a poor patient distressed on his sick-bed by 
the pangs of want, he dismounted, tied his horse 
to atree, entered the cabin, and brought conso- 
Jation and liberal gifts to the inmates, For this 
purpose he always had on his daily excursions 
in the saddle-bags of his horse a couple of bot- 
tles of generous old wine, which he presented 
to poor sufferers as an elixir of life and vigor. 
For long nd one knew who was the tall, kind 
old gentleman, with the mild, beaming eyes, and 
the always open hand ; for before the poor whom 
he visited had recovered from their surprise at 
his munificence he had already mounted his 
horse again, and was trotting toward the cabin 
of another poor man. Nor did he forget the 
beggars on the road, the traveling journeymen, 
and invalid soldiers, and never did he set out 
without having a handful of small coins in his 
pocket. His horse was so well aware of his 
master’s habits that he stopped whenever he 
saw a poor fellow lying on the road-side or rais- 
ing his eyes appealingly to Kosciuszko, and did 
not move until the customary alms had been be- 
stowed upon him, Inasmuch as these excur- 
sions took place every day without regard to 
rain and snow-storms, the General was not long 
in familiarizing himself with the topography of 
the poor in a circuit of many miles around So- 
leure, 

The winter of 1817 was very severe, and a 
famine, which broke out at the same time, add- 
ed to the sufferings of the poor, and compelled 
even the wealthier classes to impose a great 
many privations upon themselves. The ener- 
getic benevolence which Kosciuszko displayed 
on this occasion excited general admiration 
and gratitude. With redoubled zeal he con- 
tinued his excursions on horseback, distributed 
every day money among fifty poor persons, call- 
ed upon the rich to contribute sums for chari- 
table purposes, organized soup-houses, and was 
indefatigable in his humane labor. He sacri- 
ficed large sums to save from ruin deserving 
persons who had been impoverished without 
any fault of theirs, Hearing late in the night, 
one day, that two excellent families of the city, 
owing to a considerable debt, were to be driven 
from their homes in the course of a few days, 
he handed immediately the whole amount to 
Madame Zeltner, requesting her to send it to 
them that very night. ‘* Do not delay sending 
the money to them,” he added; ‘they should 
not be left for an instant a prey to such harrow- 
ing grief. And in case they should be asleep 
have them waked up, and they will sleep the 
better when ruin is no longer staring them in 
the face.” 

But nothing throws more light on the hu- 
mane spirit of our hero than the following trait : 
In March, 1817, the authorities had conferred 
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on a poor country parson, who had labored 
faithfully all his life long in one of the most 
impoverished parishes of the canton, a very lu- 
crative living that he might pass the last years 
of his life in comfort and affluence. The ap- 
pointment was accompanied by a letter, in 
which his services were acknowledged in the 
most flattering manner. But the noble old 
man was unwilling to leave his flock for the 
sake of his own comfort, and he thankfully 
declined the appointment. No sooner had 
Kosciuszko heard of this magnanimous act 
of self-abnegation than he set out in order 
to form the acquaintance of this genuine priest 
of Christ. When he arrived at the humble 
parsonage the preacher was shaving himself, 
and sent word to him that he could not re- 
ceive his distinguished visitor under these cir- 
cumstances. But Kosciuszko did not allow 
himself to be bafiled. With youthful impet- 
uosity he rushed into the room of the excellent 
country parson, embraced hii with tears in his 
eyes, begged him to be his friend, and lavished 
proofs of his esteem upon him. Thenceforth 
the parsonage on the Jura became one of the 
points to which the General liked best to make 
excursions. 

During the two years which Kosciuszko 
passed at Soleure he also made more extensive 
trips on horseback for the purpose of visiting 
the various parts of Switzerland. Thus he vis- 
ited in the summer of 1816 the classical points 
of the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons and 
the battle-field of Morat. When he studied 
there the details of those memorable struggles 
he called to mind the conflicts in which he 
himself had borne a leading part, and, deeply 
moved, he pressed his friend Zeltner’s hand 
and murmured, “Ah, would to God another 
Hiihnenberg had warned me at Maciejowice, 
and Poninsky had been as swift as Reding!” 

Another trip took him to French Switzer- 
land, where, at Yverdun, he visited the educa- 
tional institution of that great teacher of youth, 
Pestalozzi. He passed there two days, assist- 
ed at the lessons, conversed with the greatest 
interest with the teachers and pupils, and stated 
that all he had seen and heard there had made 
a deep impression upon him. He occupied 
himself thenceforth with the plan of establish- 
ing in Poland schools and seminaries in ac- 
cordance with the system founded by the great 
educator of Yverdun. 

A short time prior to his death, two meet- 
ings, greetings, as it were, from his distant na- 
tive country, were to shed a ray of light into 
his quiet existence. At one of the convents 
of Soleure there lived a Polish lady who had 
left her native country in consequence of its 
political calamities, and who had found an 
asylum in these cloistral walls. As soon as 
the General had heard of her presence at So- 
leure he visited her incognito, and kindly con- 
versed with her in their mother-tongue. Sud- 
denly, however the nun started as if awaking 
from a dream; her face kindled with enthusi- 
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asm, and, reverentially drawing back a few | symptoms of his ¢ disease seemed not to justify 
steps, she exclaimed, “You are Kosciuszko! jany serious apprehensions, and his intellect re. 
When I was a young girl I saw in Poland your | mained clear and unimpaired to the last, it was 


portrait in the lockets which all the ladies wore 
on their breasts, and there can be on earth no 
other face in whose features so much majesty 
and magnanimity are blended as in those of the 
great Naczelnik !” 

The second meeting was the visit which the 
Princess Lubomirska, one of the noblest ladies 
of Poland, paid him at Zeltner’s house on her 
journey to Italy, and which, at his request, was 
prolonged for several weeks. Her great pow- 
ers of conversation, her amiability, and spark- 
ling gayety, shed a lustre of happiness over the 
last days of his life. For Kosciuszko was al- 
ready in feeble health at the time, and, like the 
seers of antiquity, he saw that his career was 
drawing to a close. On taking leave of him, 
the princess promised Kosciuszko, who was pro- 
foundly moved, to repeat her visit next spring. 
But Kosciuszko shook his head mournfully and 
begged of her a souvenir of her visit. The 
princess soon after sent him from Lausanne a 
golden ring bearing the inscription, “ L’amitié 
@ la vertu.” But when the ring arrived at 
Soleure death had paralyzed for evermore the 
hand which it was to adorn! 

Filled with forebodings of his approaching 
end, he also took that step which excited the ad- 
miration of all Europe, and by which he once 
more manifested the humane and enlightened 
spirit which always animated him: he freed all 
his serfs on his estate of Siechnowice. The mem- 
orable instrument, which was signed on the 2d 
of April, 1817, declared the serfs belonging to 
the above-named estate to be free citizens and 
proprietors of the soil which they had hitherto 
cultivated, and provided also that they should 
henceforth not pay any more taxes in money, 
kind, or labor to the lords of the manor. At 
the same time he bequeathed this estate to his 
niece, Catherine Estkowa, and her children. 

In the fall of the same year a malignant epi- 
demic of a typhoid character, probably brought 
on by the preceding famine, broke out at So- 
leure. It was to become fatal to the old Gener- 
al too. On the first of October the first symp- 
toms of the disease made their appearance. 
With the calmness peculiar to him he made at 
once his will. The larger portion of his con- 
siderable fortune he bequeathed to the Zeltner 
family, and made, of course, the most liberal 
provision for his beloved Emily. The poor, the 
orphan asylum, and several other charitable in- 
stitutions were remembered with his usual mu- 
nificence ; and he, moreover, handed a large 
sum in cash to his friend Amiet, a lawyer, 
for distribution among persons in straitened 
circumstances. He declared most emphatical- 
ly that his funeral should be as simple as pos- 
sible; but he wished that six poor men should 
carry his coffin to the grave. After making 


these dispositions Kosciuszko, heaving a sigh | 
of relief, laid down his pen and exclaimed, | 


“Now I am at ease again!” 


‘and his family. 
|of the beloved sufferer ; 


his firm conviction that he would die. He 
conversed calmly with his friend Zeltner, who 
scarcely left his bedside, on his past and on 
the future of Poland—a subject which engrossed 
his attention to the last. 

Solemn and deeply affecting was the mo- 
ment when Kosciuszko took leave of Zeltner 
All knelt down at the bedside 
he gave his blessing 
and addressed a word of love and consolation to 
each of them. Then, in accordance with the 
old custom, he caused his sword to be handed 
to him, gazed at it mournfully for a few mo- 
ments, and laid it down by his side as if to in- 
trust to it the custody of his ashes. 

On the 15th of October, toward nightfall, his 
strength was rapidly decreasing, and all felt 
that the end was close at hand. All at once 
he raised himself up with a last spasmodic ef- 


| fort, held out his hands to Mr. and Madame 


Zeltner, greeted his Emily* with a sweet smile, 
and, heaving a gentle sigh, sank back. He 
was dead. 

A post-mortem examination took place next 
day, and the remains were then embalmed, 
The body was covered all over with the traces 
of old wounds; several deep scars adorned his 
breast, and his skull was crossed with sabre- 
strokes. When the corpse was undressed the 
undertaker found on his breast a white hand- 
kerchief which he had worn there ever since his 
youth, and of the meaning of which few persons 
were aware, It was the last love-pledge which 
Louisa Sosnowska, daughter of the Marshal of 
Lithuania, had given to him, and which he had 
worn on his heart for forty years past as a pre- 
cious relic of his pure and only love. Forty 
years before, when the illustrious deceased had 
been but an obscure captain, he had wooed the 
young lady. But her haughty parents had 
scornfully rejected the poor young nobleman. 
An elopement was the consequence of this re- 
ply, and already the two lovers had escaped un- 
der cover of night and were close to the goal 
of their wishes when armed pursuers overtook 
them. Kosciuszko defended himself with lion- 
hearted courage, but he was overpowered and 
sank, severely wounded, to the ground. When 
he awoke to consciousness all that he found of 
his beloved was a handkerchief which she had 
dropped, and which was stained with his blood. 
He picked it up; it was the same handkerchief 
which was found after his death. It was on 
account of this unhappy love-affair that the 
young officer quitted the Polish service and de- 
voted his sword to the deliverance of the Amer- 
ican colonies. He never forgot Louisa Sosnow- 
ska, and always rejected the advice of his friends 
to marry another Jady. Louisa, on her part, 
on several years afterward, the wife of 








* Emily Zeltner afterward married Count Morosini, 
Although the | and still lives at Milan. 
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cual 
distinguished Pole, but she always remained 
devoted in true friendship to her beloved Thad- 
deus. 

The hero’s funeral was simple and destitute 
of military pomp, but most impressive, owing 
to the universal sorrow and the large number 
of mourners to whom he had been a father, 
and who now followed his coffin with tears and 
lamentations. Six poor old men carried the 
coffin. The procession was headed by orphan 
children wearing mourning-scarfs and bearing 
flowers in their hands. The coffin was open 
that all Soleure might gaze once more at the 
dear features of the great and good man. 
Youths walked on either side, bearing, on 
black velvet cushions, Kosciuszko’s sword, his 
hat, his bdton, the regalia of the Cincinnati, 
and laurel and oak wreaths. The remains 
were placed in a leaden coffin in the Church 


of the Jesuits, at Soleure, after the solemn | 


service of the dead had been celebrated. The 
authorities then affixed their official seals to it, 
whereupon the leaden coffin was inclosed in a 
wooden one, and deposited in the vault of the 
church. 

There was a loud burst of grief throughout 
Poland when the news came that her great 
leader was dead. It seemed intolerable to the 
nation that he should repose in foreign soil. 
The Emperor Alexander was requested, in the 


name of the people of Poland, to permit the | 
| swered Mrs. M‘Call. 


burial of the remains of the idolized General 
in his native country. Alexander, who had 


repeatedly expressed his esteem and sympathy | 


for Kosciuszko, granted the request with the 
utmost readiness. The authorities of Soleure 
acknowledged the claims of Poland: Kosciusz- 
ko’s coffin was taken from its grave, and, ac- 
companied by Prince Jabloriowsky, Alexan- 
der’s chamberlain, conveyed amidst imposing 
solemnities to Poland. But his heart had been 
placed in a metal box at the time the remains 
were embalmed, and it had been buried in the 
grave-yard of Zuchwil. 
Polish General throbbed for the whole world ; 
let it, then, be accessible here to the venera- 
tion of all mankind.” With these words Mr. 
Zeltner had refused to allpw the Poles to re- 
move Kosciuszko’s heart. 





PAROLE D’'HONNEUR. 


IN TWO PARTS. 

PART II. 
A JT ANY a blow fails of half its intended effect 
4¥i because it is given in a fury. If Miss 
Mollie Prater had struck with only a woman’s 
ordinary strength at Captain Humphreys—if 
she had refused him on account of his personal 


insufficiencies, and not, as it were, en masse, | 


because he was one of several millions of Yan- 
kees—she would have hurt him far worse than 
she did. In fact, the words which she uttered 
against his race, his government, and his uni- 


“The heart of the | 


form helped him. At times he was able to 
think that he did not want to marry such a spit- 
fire of a rebel. Not always, however; there 
were hours when he could not help brooding 
over her conversion to loyalty and love; there 
were even hours when he would have resumed 
that pious labor could he have found a chance. 

**T can’t come here to tea any more,” said 
Mollie to the M‘Calls. “If I do you will lose 
your boarders. I have had it out with my 
Yankee, and I have given him the devil.” 

‘*Why, Mollie!” exclaimed both the girls, 
aghast at the vigorous phrase, while the mother 
started in visible disgust. 

**Oh! there are times when nothing but 
swearing will express one’s feelings,” pursued 
Mollie, unabashed. ‘‘ You don’t know how 
wild Iam. It is the only revenge that I have 
ever had on these people. And I fairly jumped 
at it. Oh! I am a Southerner, and I take it 
Prater fashion.” 

Then she narrated, with some equatorial ex- 
aggeration, the scene of the refusal, not even 
checking herself when Alec entered. When 
she left the room to put on her hat Grace, to 
whose thirteen-year-old mind this discomfiture 


| of a Yankee was a dazzling triumph, and who 


in imagination was already spurning a Northern 
admirer of her own, broke out with, “*Oh, wasn't 
it splendid, ma!” 

** Yes, splendid for Captain Humphreys,” an- 
**Tt will be easy for him 
to find a better woman and a truer lady than 
Mollie Prater.” 

““Why, ma!” protested Grace; but her mo- 
ther took no further notice of her; the remark 
had been intended to influence Alec. 

Alec, however, was under a spell. He had 
heard the condemnation of Mollie as he passed 
out of the room, but he had not even minded it 
so far as to reason upon it. How could he re- 
| ceive a prejudice against the magnificent creat- 

ure whose black eyes flashed into his so confi- 
dently as she met him in the hall, and who had 
just refused his rival? He waited on her home 
in a state of elation, glad, flattered, feeling that 
he owed her a debt, and willing to pay it on the 
| spot, if only he could have gone on paying it for 
|life. He had known many finer women—and 
| there were far finer in the little circle of his own 
| family—and he was himself her moral and in- 
| tellectual superior, yet she seemed to him wor- 
shipful. How many delusions there are! This 
earth passed itself off upon us for a long time 
as the centre of the universe. If we could see 
things in their naked truth, we should lose our 
spirits and ‘go into a decline.” 

Out of his admirable, absurd, dangerous hal- 
lucination Alec was saved by an adventure 
which seemed to him very cruel. As he was 
lounging with Hassy Few one morning in front 
of the new court-house, Captain Humphreys, 
whose head-quarters were in the old court- 
house, came across the street with an official 
envelope in his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I wish to speak to 
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you confidentially. I must warn you that it is 
a matter which requires profound secrecy. Do 
you know a man named Leroy Prater—Doctor 
Leroy Prater?” 

He looked specially, and with evident anx- 
iety, at Alec as he pronounced this name, so 
formidable to both. 

‘**Leroy Prater? What? in this district?” 
inquired Hassy Few. ‘No, I don’t. Do you, 
Alec? You've hunted the ground all over.” 

**T never heard of such a person,” returned 
the young fellow, after an instant of anxious 
recollection. 

The Captain drew a sigh of relief as he con- 
tinued, ‘* There is such a man. He headed a 
band of outlaws in Western North Carolina dur- 


ing the last months of the war, and for a short | 
Did you never hear of 


time after the peace. 
him ?” 

**Can’t say as I ever did,” rejoined Hassy. 
**Lord bless you, Cap’n! it took both eyes to 
see the plundering that went on under our own 
noses, We had Brown’s raid here, and some 
of Wheeler's cavalry broke loose, and the Old 
Harry knows what all. 
thing from outside? Why, there were no mails 
and no travel. Every man staid behind his 
own tree, waiting for creation to bust and be 
done with it.” 


** And so you don’t know any Praters in the | 


district ?” mused the Captain. 

“Oh yes! lots of Praters ; more Praters than 
there’s any call for. And they are a mighty 
poor showing, the Brownville Praters. Pra- 
ters won't do. I’ve no use for ’em. I could 
justify myself in popping at most any of our 
Praters. They're a low-flung set. But Leroy 
Prater? Doctor Leroy Prater? Why, Leroy 
ts a North Carolina name; there ’tis. I guess 
the paper may be right, Cap’n. Leroys is 
thicker than snakes in Henderson County, 
North Carolina. But where’s the man roost- 
ing now? Does it say?” 

‘*He is reported as living in what is called 
the Old Ponder Mejunkin place.” 

**Old Ponder Mejunkin place! 
say! 
out ?” 

*“Oh yes; gone to Texas. Don’t you re- 
member that he shot Wils Tony, and skedad- 
dled ?” 

‘* Exactly; there 'tis. So he did shoot Wils. 
There’s been so many of these jokes played in 
the last year or so that a fellow can’t remember 
them all. Well, there ’tis. Ponder has trav- 
eled, and this other chap has got his hole. By 
George! he must have squatted like a tur- 
key, to stay unbeknown as he has, 
you going to get after him, Cap’n? You'll 
want a guide. I never was at the Old Ponder 
Mejunkin place; but they say it’s the queerest 
spot to go for in the district. I guess Mac can 
take you to it, though.” 

**T never was there,’ responded Alec. ‘ But 
I know about where the cross-road turns off that 
leads to it.” 


Why, Alec, has young Ponder played 


As for hearing any | 


You don’t | 


Well, are 


**T shall be obliged to request you to accom. 
pany me, then,” said Humphreys. 

‘*Very good,” observed Alec, atter a mo. 
ment of hesitation, of which the Captain guesseq 
the cause. ‘ How shall you go?” 

‘“‘T shall take three men, mounted and armed 
with pistols. It is twenty-five miles there. Wha; 
time do you think we had best start? You know 
the ways of people hereabout better than I.” 

“We ought to leave by two o’clock. We 
must get within four or five miles of the place 
before it comes very dark, and then lie by till a 
little after midnight. We must be around the 
house at daybreak.” 

‘*'That’s so,” said Few. ‘‘ People are out 
| before sun-up in the country, and such birds 
most especially. You ought to be harking at 
his do’ befo’ it’s light enough for him to fire 
out of his windows. And my advice is, Cap'n, 
not to wear any very shiny shoulder-straps,” 
concluded Hassy, who was as well reconstruct- 
ed as a man might be who could not take the 
iron-clad oath. 

**Thank you,” laughed the officer. “TI shall 
take your advice. I have been as much shot 
at as I want. Well, Mr. M‘Call, suppose we 
meet at two o’clock at Keith’s mill, on the Hen- 
derson Road, a mile or so from the village. By- 
the-way, let me see you alone a moment, if you 
please.” 

The two stepped a little to one side, and the 
officer put his hand on the civilian’s arm. 

** You have never been on United States duty 
before?” he whispered. ‘‘ Are you perfectly will- 
ing to do it to the best of your ability? Can you 
trust yourself with it?” 

**Captain, I have been a rebel, and a good 
rebel. I am now a citizen, and a good citizen. 
I have taken an ®ath to execute the laws; and 
what is more, I give you my word—word of a 
gentleman!” 

It was spoken with a slight exaltation of 
manner, which was natural in a young man, 
and especially in a young man of the South. 

*«Thank you, Mr. M‘Call. I confide in you 
entirely. Well, at Keith’s mill.” 

As Alec walked home to prepare for his jour- 
ney, and inform his mother in private of his con- 
templated absence, he meditated on the faint 
possibili‘y that this Leroy Prater might be the 
father of Mollie. No, it could not be; he had 
heard her speak of him proudly as Colonel John 
Prater ; he had never heard her allude to him 
otherwise than as residing in Georgia. He 
found the young lady with his sisters, for there 
were no lessons that day at the college. 

*“ Good-morning,” she said, gayly. ‘‘Is it 
holiday with you too? I don’t believe you do 
any thing at that court-house but stand around 
the doorway.” 

“Do something naughty, and see how quick 
we would be after you,” he answered. ‘‘ Have 
you heard from home lately ?” 

**Yes; a letter last night; such an old let- 
ter! It seems as if it must have been written 
| when I was a baby. I do wish this miserable 
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government would hurry up and reconstruct us 
—at least the mails.” 

«‘] think the females need the most recon- 
structing,” said Alec, punning out of a grave 


‘‘How is your father doing with the 


spirit. 
Is he at home ?” 


plantation ? 

“6 Yes. 
init, That is just the trouble now—to live in it.” 

She looked at him steadily as she said this; 
she always looked thus at people who spoke 
of her father. Alec’s eyes dropped under the 
glance, fond as he was of gazing into hers ; 
but he left the room contented, believing that 
he might safely arrest Doctor Leroy Prater. 
“By Jove! she’s the handsomest creature liv- 
ing,” he thought. ‘Oh, for a chance to slave 
for her and not starve her!” 

At two, mounted on the sheriff’s gray horse, 
he found the Captain, a corporal, and three pri- 
vates awaiting him at Keith’s mill. The caval- 
cade immediately set off at a moderate trot on 


on Union men. 
Nobody leaves Georgia who can live | 


the Henderson Road, the two officials leading, | 
and the soldiers following at a distance of some | 


thirty paces. For several minutes there was no 


conversation beyond casual remarks about the | 


weather, the landscape, ete. 
Alec respected and liked each other, and their 
intercourse would long since have been familiar, 
if not cordial, only that Mollie Prater had stood 
betweenthem. At first the Carolinian had been 
dumb with jealousy, and then the Yankee. Al- 


Humphreys and | 


though Humphreys had only seen Mollie at a/| 


distance since his refusal, he could not help 
knowing, in one way or another, that Alec fre- 


quently called on her; and he had begun to | 


suspect that the young man was the true cause | 


of his own discomfiture. 


Of course he suspect- | 


ed this only at times and among other supposi- | 


tions; for a refused man has many whims, and 
changes his sore spot every hour. Of course, 
too, he had no intention of quarreling with Alec 


/had only twenty-three men left. 
| they just defied me 


about the matter, for he was a gentleman at | 


heart, and his disappointment had not bereft 
him of his common-sense. 


And now a dreadful | 


possibility half drove the rejection out of his | 
mind; now he feared that he had this girl’s | 
misery in his hand, rather than her happiness ; | 


and very soon reticence became impossible. 


| their christen names as he stabbed them. 


‘*Mr. M‘Call,” he said, “ but for one thing T | 
should have sent a lieutenant on this business, | 
I wanted to make sure that this person should | 


be arrested without receiving injury or insult. 


It has occurred to me that he might be the—a | 


relative of Miss Prater.” 
‘Exactly, Captain,” responded Alec, who had 


officer. ‘“*We must take him, dead or alive. 
He has been an atrocious villain. It is proper, 
I think, to state to you what he is charged with. 
It seems that he and his gang committed dep- 
redations on people of all parties, though chiefly 
He is said to have killed four 
or five persons with his own hands. He burned 
a farmer’s house, with seven persons in it, in- 
cluding two women and three children. When 
they tried to break out he and his gang fired on 
them. Not one escaped—not even the baby. 
It seems incredible.” 

“IT dare say he may have done it,” said 
Alec, coolly. ‘‘Such things were done. All 
through the mountain region, where people 
were dévided against each other from house to 
house, the war was savage. I'll tell you what 
I saw myself. When we occupied East Ten- 
nessee the commandant of the post where I 
was stationed had an application for assistance 
from Champ Ferguson. You have heard of 
Champ; he was one of our blackguards. It 
seems that a Jack Johnson, who was the cap- 
tain of a Tory gang, had got the better of 
Champ in a fight and was hunting him. Champ 
came to us, said his house was burned, his fami- 
ly in the swamps, and his gang broke up; but 
he could get them together again if we would 
lend him a company. I was a lieutenant of 
cavalry then, and the commandant sent me on 
the service with thirty men. Champ picked up 
his people under our cover, and we had a big 
skirmish with Johnson and whipped him. Well, 
after the battle one of my men told me that our 
bushwhackers were going to murder their pris- 
oners. I rode over to their camp to stop it; 
I thought that my order would be sufficient. 
But d—d if the scoundrels didn’t hoot at me; 
they were more than a hundred strong, and I 
Yes, Sir; 
And I saw Champ him- 
self take the six prisoners, one after the other, 
tied as they were—take each man by the beard 
or the collar and run a knife into him standing 
—run it in two or three times till he dropped. 
And three of them were old acquaintances of 
his, and he talked to them and called them by 
By 
Jove, Sir! it’s true,” asseverated Alec, scowl- 
ing and clenching his fist over the recollec- 
tion. 

** But those fellows were not so much for 
either party as they were for themselves and 


| against every body else,” he resumed, after a 


cringed at hearing the name, just as Humphreys | 


had cringed in pronouncing it. ‘‘ But I have 
looked into that—cautiously, you know. She 
tells me that her father is in Georgia. She has 
just received a letter from him.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Humphreys, with a 
deep breath of relief, like the sigh of a wearied 
man who throws himself down to rest. Both 
now had sufficient food for meditation to give 
them silence for half a mile. 

“This fellow must be caught,” resumed the 


| didn’t come back, 


brief silence. ‘‘ When we got into Eastern 
Kentucky we thought that we were in a Con- 
federate country, and that it would be perfectly 
safe to run about. But we soon took notice 
that if an officer left camp without an escort he 
True as you are born, Sir, 
we had to throw out pickets and use patrols 
just the same as in East Tennessee. I tell you 
that all that Alleghany country was full of tri- 
fling [worthless] fellows who bushwhacked ey- 


| ery body that couldn't bushwhack them.” 


‘‘ What did Ponder Mejunkin shoot his man 
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for?” inquired Humphreys, after another si- 
lence. 

“There was an unpleasantness between 
them,” said Alec. “I never heard what. I 
suppose that whisky was at the bottom of it, as 
it generally is of fights, But he took a curious 
way of doing it. He asked Wils to load the 
pistol for him, and then shot him with it as 
soon as he handed it back. Didn’t say a word; 
just pulled trigger. 
idea was this: if Wils wanted to shoot him he’d 
give him a chance; if not, he’d take a crack 
himself.” 

Alec’s experience as a deputy-sheriff enabled 
him to speak of such tragedies with a calmness 
which he could not have acquired merely as a 
soldier, or a ‘‘ chivalrous Southron.” The Cap- 
tain marveled at this monotoned description of 
an ‘* unpleasantness,” and said to himself, ‘‘ We 
have different vices in New England.” 

“*No pursuit ?” he inquired. 

‘Oh yes; the settlement turned out and 
hunted Ponder; but there was no law. It was 
right away after the surrender, and society was 
just lying loose.” 

The party slackened its pace after leaving 
Brownville five miles behind, and had plenty of 
leisure to notice the face of the country. It 
was a rolling landscape, not more than half 
cleared, the original forest deciduous, the new 
growth pines, bottoms of rich blackish earth, 
uplands of pulverous gray, the numerous streaks 
of old-field either barren red or brown with 
weeds, The frosts had blackened the rare 


patches of cotton, and the “‘ fodder pulling” had 
stripped the enormous corn-field to bare stalks. 
Still the land was so fairly fertile that Hum- 
phreys wondered anew at the slatternly farm- 
houses, and at the rusty log cabins, chinked 


with mud and destitute of window-glass. Of 
course he moralized about slavery, jts deteri- 
orating influence upon agriculture, etc., etc. 

An occasional cart, buggy, or equestrian, all 
like those to be seen in Brownville, met the 
party. People stared, but bowed civilly, and 
perhaps said ‘‘ Good-evening,” for in that land 
evening begins at noon. One farmer in home- 
spun, with a very red face under his slouched 
hat, who appeared to be trying to drive both 
sides of a sapling, and had got fast locked, 
roared out, ‘‘ Hullo! you going after Largent ? 
Let me tell you you won't catch him with your 
stock, But if you do light on him, you'd better 
begin to shoot mighty sudden. He carries three 
revolvers, and that’s half your fit-out.” 

** Nobody seems to suspect whom we are aft- 
er,” muttered the Captain. 

“That's lucky,” said Alec. ‘Such fellows 
generally have friends, or at least people who 
are scared of them, to give them warning.” 

“T have sent three parties after Largent 
without success,” was Humphrey’s next remark. 

‘*I believe I could track him. And if I 


I think that perhaps his | 





Tories and niggers, but what they really hur 
is the South, They hurt its character,” eon. 
cluded Alec, superbly. 

By sunset they were among spurs of the south. 
ern extension of the Alleghanies; rounded hills 
and ridges of monotonous outline, clothed thin- 
ly with stunted trees; gaps here and there show- 
ing the long blue bars of the parent range. 
Guided by Alec they left the road at the foot 
of a ridge, turned into a deep wooded hollow. 
and halted. It was the 23d of December, and 
although the day had been pleasantly warm the 
night was frosty. 

‘*We are far enough from the road to risk a 
fire,” suggested Alec. ‘‘If people notice it they 
willtake us for North Carolina wagoners or Ten- 
nessee pig-drivers camping out.” 

There was a supper off the contents of haver- 
sacks, and then a partially successful attempt 
at sleep. At two in the morning Alec pro- 
posed to move forward. ‘‘ We are still four 
miles from the cross-road,” he said, ‘‘ and after 
that there must be a mile or more to the house, 
We must be there before he can see to draw a 
bead on us, or get warning to take to the swamp.” 

To diminish the clatter of hoofs they ad- 
vanced at a walk. The darkness and the si- 
lence gave the impression of a world of utter 
solitude. After what seemed an hour, during 
which they had perhaps gone three miles, Alec 
halted, and said, ‘‘ Do you see that black lump 
—blacker than any thing else—off to the right? 
That is a cabin. I think we had better have 
that fellow out, and take him along with us. I 
don’t feel at all sure of my running after we 
leave the high-road for the swamp.” 

He gave a long, tenor halloo, and repeated it 
three or four times. A hurricane of dogs re- 
sponded, rushing down upon the party, and bay- 
ing savagely. Presently there was a sound as 
of a door opening, and a voice from the black 
mass answered the halloo, 

**Come on; he won’t shoot now,” said Alec, 
and rode up to the house with the Captain. A 
smouldering fire within gave just light enough 
to show them a human figure standing partially 
behind the door-post, with a gun so held in the 
right hand that it could be readily brought to an 
aim. 

“Tt’s all square,” said Alec. ‘‘ This is the 
post commandant, and I am the deputy-sher- 
iff.” 

‘Oh! how are you, Mr. Mac?” was the re- 
ply. ‘Captain, yoursarvent. I reckoned you 
mought be bushwhackers. Git down and come 
in. Wait till I git somethin’ light.” 

He set down his gun, blew at the fire a mo- 
ment, and returned with a blazing pine-torch. 
He was a small, spare man, with an uncombed 


| shock of long, straw-colored hair, a complexion 


like freckled putty, a dozen deep wrinkles on a 
face that was still young, an obsequious grin, and 
a crouching carriage. Evidently he was some- 


couldn't bring him in I could save him. Such | thing between a poor farmer and a ‘‘low down 
cut-throats ought to be chased down by every | creetur.” 


decent citizen. They pretend to be hunting | ‘Captain, your sarvent,” he repeated, hum- 
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ble, like all his class, to military power. ‘‘ I’m 
powerful glad to see a Yankee at my house, I 
I was allays agin the war, and never 


am. 
I was a Union man till 


owned no black uns, 
I was forced in.” 

« We haven't come for you,” said Alec, con- 
temptuously, well knowing this stamp of loyal- 
tv. ‘You are all right, Mr. what's your 
name ?” 

‘“‘Sealf—Johnny Scalf. Don’t you’member?” 

“Well, Mr. Scalf, all we want of you is to 
take us to the Old Ponder Mejunkin place.” 


A new alarm pinched Mr. Scalf’s putty feat- | 
ures at this demand; but after one anxious | 


spasm he settled into a totally blank expres- 
sion, as if no power on earth could make him 
remember the locality of the Old Ponder Me- 
junkin place. 


“Oh, we don’t want you to point out any | 


body,” continued Alec. “Just show us the 
house; that’s all. The Government wants to 
buy it for a nigger school-house, perhaps. No- 
body can go for you because you show us the 
house, don’t you see? Nothing unneighborly 
in that.” 

“ Wa’al, no gret,” admitted Mr. Scalf, but still 
hesitated, evidently in much trouble. 

‘‘Come, get up your chunk of a pony,” per- 
sisted Alec. ‘*I saw you on one at the court- 
house last week.” 

‘““Wa'al, all right,” assented Mr. Scalf, drop- 
ping the idea of denying that he had a horse. 
“You git ahead a piece, and I'll come after, 


like I fell in with ye.” 

The party moved on slowly, and was present- 
ly overtaken by Mr. Scalf on his chunk of a pony. 

‘* How far is it to the swamp road ?” demand- 
ed Alec. 

* Better’n a mile, and then better’n a mile 


to the house,” responded the guide. He was 
in a tremble with cold or terror, and his voice 
shook noticeably, although he spoke in a whis- 
per. 

‘*Ts there a large family ?” inquired the Cap- 
tain. ‘More than one man?” 

‘*Lord’s sake! don’t speak s’ loud,” im- 
plored Mr. Scalf; ‘folks lies out sometimes. 
Sometimes there’s a large family, and some- 
times not.” 


At the bottom of a black hollow the guide | 


turned square to the right, and entered what 
was apparently a narrow lane fenced in on both 
sides from a dense forest. It was impossible 
to perceive more, or to see even this distinctly, 


but it was evident from the stumbling and slid- | 
ing of the horses that the footing was uneven | 


and miry. 
gle file, and not a word was uttered. 
what seemed an interminable walk they reached 


The party could only move in sin- 


drier ground, where the road broadened and | 


took a slope upward. Here the chunk of a 
pony halted until Humphreys and Alee came 
abreast of it. 

‘*How far are we from the house now?” 
asked the latter, in a whisper. 


“Bout a quarter of a mile. You can’t miss 


After | 


|it. Nary another round yere, and the road 


butts right agin it,” stated Mr. Scalf, who was 
clearly very anxious to take the back track. 

| **Very good,” said the Captain. ‘* Well, 
| Sir, you can go; we are much obliged to you. 
| By-the-way, you had better not speak of this 
for a day or two,” 

Alec laughed low and muttered, ‘‘ He never 
will speak of it; dogs couldn't tear it out of 
| him,” 

Twenty rods further brought them out of the 
| swampy forest, and they became conscious of a 
clearing and a dark mass upon a low ridge. 

“Dismount,” directed the Captain. ‘ Cor- 
poral, you will remain with the horses. If any 
body comes up the road halt him and hold 
him; don’t fire, if you can help it; just hold 

|him. Simson, you will go*to the rear of the 
house, Hogan to the right, and Speed to the 
left. Take a large circuit, and be still about it; 
but don’t let any one pass, If you hear a whis- 
tle close in.” 

The men silently vanished in the obscurity, 
while Humphreys and Alec advanced straight 
toward the house. Six or eight yards from the 
dark mass they were halted by a rude stone- 
wall, evidently the inclosure of a front yard. 

‘Very lucky,” muttered the officer. ‘ We 

|can lie behind this till daybreak, and summon 
him when he comes out.” 

They waited for a few minutes, shivering 

| with cold and the anxiety of watching. 

“Captain, this won’t do,” whispered Alec. 
“T beg pardon for advising; but this won't 
work in our favor. We shall get so numbed 
that we sha’n’t be able to handle our shooting- 
irons ; and besides, these fellows always look 
before they step out, and a blue coat is the easi- 
est thing in the world to see. He may open 
on us and save one or two, or perhaps raise a 
crowd of his own. Take my word for it, Cap- 
tain, we had much better close in.” 

** You know this kind of thing best,” was the 
answer; and in another minute they were on 
the steps of the house. They could make out 
that there was a veranda, the flooring rotten 
and loose ; and by passing their hands along 
the clap-boarding they discovered two door- 
ways. ‘Do you watch the other,” said Hum- 
phreys, and commenced tapping gently on the 
right-hand door. Presently a girlish voice call- 
ed, ‘“ Who's there?” immediately after which 
there was a movement within, the door opened 
an inch or two, and the same voice repeated, 
** Who's there ?” 

‘Is Doctor Prater at home?” Humphreys 

| asked. 

“Tell him no,” said a whisper inside, and 
the voice at the crack echoed, ‘‘ No.”’ 

At the same moment Alec gave a sharp 
| whistle and burst in the other door with a 
| plunge of his heavy shoulder. As Humphreys 
{rushed into the room thus unceremoniously 
| opened, he drew a match, and by its flicker 
|saw a tall man, undressed, groping toward a 
| corner in which stood a fowling-piece. 


j 
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**Stand stock-still,” said Alec, with his re- 
volver aimed, and the man halted. A candle 
which Humphreys immediately lighted where it 
stood on a pine table showed that Doctor Leroy 
Prater was as white as a ghost. While the 
three glared at each other in the first moment 
of surprise, a tall woman sprang out of the bed 
which the man had left, threw the coverlet 
around her, leaped out upon the veranda, and 
uttered a long, piercing cry, which Humphreys 
afterward described as ‘‘a rebel yell,” and Alec 
as “a keen whoop—you could have heard it a 
mile.” 

“'There’s no time to lose, Captain,” said the 
young man. “Doctor, get on your things in a 
d—d hurry.” 

The woman rushed in and glared at them, 
looking like a spectre with her pale face and 
white drapery. She had piercing gray eyes, a 
mass of long, loose black hair, imperious aqui- 
line features, and a sort of savage queenliness 
of manner, heightened no doubt by her wild 
excitement. She could not have been much 


over forty, and she was still a superb face and 
figure. 

‘*Madame, you had better quit that noise,” 
“‘TIt may do harm to your own 


said Alec. 
crowd,” 

Her only reply was another swift rush and 
piercing yell. 

“Let her shout,” muttered the Captain. 
‘She is crazy with the surprise.” 

“T wouldn’t care for her whoop if it hadn’t 
been answered,” growled Alec. 

“ Answered ?” 

“Yes; from the right; more than half a 
mile off. Oh, they heard it as well as I. 
But it’s no use, Doctor: keep on dressing.” 

The young fellow seemed to grow and swell 
with pugnacity ; his nostrils dilated as if scent- 
ing battle with defiant satisfaction. - 

By the time the prisoner had dressed the 
soldiers were in, and two of them led him arm 
in arm toward the horses. Thus far neither 
husband nor wife had spoken a distinguishable 
word ; they seemed to be able to comprehend 
and manage the situation without language ; it 
was as if they were practiced actors in such 
scenes. But as the man passed through the 
broken gate of his front yard he said, in a bass 
voice, which now at least was steady enough, 
“ What does this all mean ?” 

** Doctor Leroy Prater is our man,” respond- 
ed Alec. 

“That is my name, certainly. But still I 
think there must be some mistake. I am a 
quiet farmer, conscious of no crime—except 
poverty.” 

The voice had a cultivated intonation, and 
the pronunciation was that of an educated man. 

**Move on, if you please, Sir,” said Hum- 
phreys. ‘It will all be explained to you by 
the proper authorities.” 

On reaching the horses they beheld, by the 
gray glimmer of dawn, another man, standing 
quiet under the aim of the corporal’s revolver. 


“This fellow came out of the swamp, and | 
halted him,” explained the soldier. 

‘*Keep him there,” directed the Captain, 
‘“When we have got ahead a little you can let 
| him go, and follow us.” 

The Doctor was mounted behind the stoutest 
trooper, his arms passed around the man’s body, 
and his hands bound together. , 
| “Ah!” exclaimed Alec, as they emerged 
|from the swampy lane upon the high -road, 
| ** We are all right. But that cross-cut was a 
| beautiful place to bushwhack us in.” 
| Daylight showed them that their prisoner 
| was a man of fifty, tall and powerfully built, 
| dressed in well-worn homespun, slouched hat 
| of seedy black, long and careless iron-gray hair, 

haggard but massive aquiline features, stony- 
| blue eyes, and an expression which was de- 
| termined rather than brutal. He did not look 
| like a desperado, but desperadoes seldom do 
|look as they ought. Humphreys had a sol- 
| dier's habit of not questioning prisoners, leay- 
| ing that to superior authority ; and as the Doc- 
| tor chose to remain grimly silent, there was no 
| conversation between captors and captive. The 
| Scalf cabin was closed when they passed it, and 
| there was no other house within miles of the 
| Ponder Mejunkin place; and they were an 
| hour on the road before they saw a human be- 
ing. It was full ‘‘sun-up” when they were 
joined by an old farmer of the mountain type— 

a middle-sized, broad, thin, springy man, with 
a face full of wrinkles, ‘and hardly a gray hair 
in his head—a man who seemed at once de- 
mure, resolute, conscientious, and merciless— 
a Cromwellian round-head, none the gentler for 
his birth in the ‘*Dark Corner.” Switching his 
lean, small horse alongside of Humphreys, who 
had fallen in rear of the cavalcade, he opened 
conversation in a slow, dour utterance, as hard 
as the grinding of a cart-wheel. 

*** Mornin’, Colonel. Well—I’m right glad 
you've got that creetur. What ye goin’ to do 
to him ?” 

‘** He is to be tried, I suppose.” 

**Tried! I was in hopes you was goin’ to 
shute him,” he answered, in his deliberate, cart- 
wheel fashion, meaning every word that he said. 
** What's the use of tryin’ him, Colonel? I tell 
you he’s guilty. That’s Leroy Prater. He bush- 
whacked our people in Henderson County. He’s 
one of the worst rebs on the face of the yeath, 
He’s a heap worse, Colonel, nor rebs in general ; 
why, he was turned out of their army for some 
low-down-ness. Thar ain't no sort of use in 
tryin’ him. You'd better shute him right yere, 
and done with him. And, Colonel, I kin show 
ye a heap more that needs killin’,” he concluded, 
with an air of solemn conviction. 

**Tf he is such a bad fellow, why haven’t vou 
informed on him before ?” said Humphreys, a 
little disgusted with this cantankerous coun- 
selor. 

Yes, and git myself burned out. Colonel, 
thar’s a gang belongs to this man. You was 
powerful lucky to catch him without a fight. 
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He’s a nigh neighbor of mine,-on’y three miles 
off, and I know what goes on at his place. 
Sometimes thar’ll be eight or ten thar. Then 
next mornin’ they're gone, and somebody misses 
stock. You was powerfullucky. He don’t al- 
ways stop at home. One night he’s at home, 
and then he totes his blankets over the river. 
I'm a Union man, allays was one, Colonel ; it’s 
in our breed. My father fowt for his country 
in the old war, and I laid out in this, hunted by 
the rebs. I've showed your men through the 
lines. Colonel, jest believe me; you'd better 
shute him.” 

With this piece of Carlylean advice the old 
man departed. 

The party had accomplished half their jour- 
ney when a negro beckoned to Humphreys out 
of a field of young pines, and told him through 
the twelve-rail fence that Joly, the bushwhacker, 
had passed the night at his employer’s house. 

“D’no whar y'is now, boss,” explained the 
freedman. I gits up mighty yairly this mor'n, 
and gits out into the old field, ‘cos he’s a mighty 
onsafe man to be with. Then I seed you a 
comin’, and I ‘lowed you was sont to fotch 
him. Ef you'll take round that ar track ‘long 
the piny woods you'll come out behind the 
house, and then you kin shute him mebbe. 


Don’t miss him, boss; he’s mighty quick at | 


firin’. And don’t say nothin’ ‘bout me.” 

The temptation was irresistible. Joly, Lar- 
gent, and Texas Brown were the three most 
illustrious bushwhackers of Western South Caro- 


lina; and if the arrest of one of them could be | 


added to that of Doctor Leroy Prater, the day 
would indeed be a glorious one. Humphreys 
directed Alec and one of the privates to remain 
with the prisoner while he should lead the three 
other men on a circuit to flank the farm-house. 
The doctor was dismounted and laid upon the 
ground by the road-side. The soldier reclined 
at a little distance, holding his horse by the 
bridle. Alec fastened his beast to a sapling, 
seated himself with his back against a deserted 
hovel, which had evidently been a smithy, and 
waited, The negro had disappeared. 

Alec, as we may suppose, had already glanced 
many times at the prisoner to see if he could 
discover in him any possibility of relationship 
with Mollie Prater. He now studied him anew ; 
no resemblance, thank God! Presently he no- 
ticed that the soldier's lids had fallen, and that 
his breathing was that of slumber. Then he 
became conscious that want of sleep, the chill 
of the night, the long ride, and the warmth of 
the morning sun were soothing his own nerves 
as with an opiate. He sought to keep himself 
awake by thinking of Mollie Prater; but al- 
though that subject was interesting it was also 
lulling. In his reverie he seemed to hear her 
speaking pleasantly, to feel that she was com- 
forting him after his long journey, to know that 
his head was drooping against her shoulder. It 
was a dream, and she awoke him from it. Start- 


ing up with a suspicion that he had dozed, he | 


saw her coming toward him with a stealthy and 


| hurried step, her Greek face as white as if it 
| Were that of a statue. 


In the road stood two 
| horses, one with a side-saddle, the other mounted 
| by a boy. The soldier was still unconscious, 


| . . . 
) and the prisoner slept beside him. 


| You have arrested my father,” the girl 
| whispered, seizing Alec by the arm and glaring 
into his face. ‘‘ Cut him loose.” 
|, People comprehend quickly under such press- 
|ure: the whole magnitude and cruelty of the 
| Situation burst upon Alec; he had awakened 
{numb and half blind with fatigue, but he un- 
| derstood every thing. 
| *J will,” she muttered, drawing a penknife 
| from her pocket and attempting to pass him. 
| One of the terrible features of this conversa- 
| tion was, that it was carried on in a whisper. 
| Wait! Iecan’t!” he gasped, with a parched 
throat, seizing her dress. 

She raised the knife as if to strike him with 
| it, and then, because he did not flinch, she 

turned to pleading. 

“Oh, Alec! Don’t send him to die! 
father, Alec!” 
| “But perhaps he is not guilty.” 
| Heis. He has done what they say. But 
|it was not wrong, Alec. Don’t you dare to 
| look it! They were Tories—and he killed them 
for the good cause—the lost cause. Oh, to- 
morrow is Christmas, {nd we were all to be 
there! Oh, what a Christmas you are making 
for me, Alec!” 

“Oh my God!” he sobbed, but still held 
her fast. Suddenly she put her arms around 
his, leaned her whole weight upon him, and 
kissed his lips. ‘‘ Alec, I refused the other for 
your sake. I will be every thing that you wish. 
Only let me save him. There, lie down and 
sleep. You can say that you were asleep.” 

She had pushed him gently to the ground, 
behind the corner of the ruined smithy, where 
he could not see her father. Now she stepped 
away from him with a swift tread, holding the 
open knife in her hand, and watching the sleep- 
ing soldier with an eye which betokened danger 
for him if there should be no salvation for the 
prisoner. Alec was in an agony; he remem- 
bered his “ word of a gentleman—word of hon- 
or;” all his chivalrous, ecstatic, Quixotic edu- 
cation of honor rushed upon him and reproached 
him; all the M‘Calls of the past seemed to cry 
to him, “ Word of honor!” Accidentally his 
hand touched his pistol, and with the swiftness 
of instinct he drew the trigger, sending the bullet 
into the ground near his feet. The prisoner 
opened his eyes, and the soldier started up, mut- 
tering ** Fallin!” Mollie Prater turned, rushed 
back upon Alec, lifted him to his feet, and 
dragged him several paces with a strength which 
was like that of a maniac or of a wild beast. 

**Qh you hound!” she gasped. ‘*Curse you! 
eurse you! curse you!” 

The next instant she was on her horse, wav- 
ing a speechless farewell to her father and rid- 
ing swiftly homeward, probably with some vain 
| hope of rescue. 


My 
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A minute later Humphreys returned from | up around it so stiffly, and giving such a wide- 
his unsuccessful search after Joly, and the jour- awake expression to her face ; her kindly smile 
ney toward Brownville was resumed, | her small, quick eyes, only less speaking than 

‘* What is the matter with you?” asked the | her lips ; the full life of the old lady to the very 
Captain, dropping in the rear to place him-| tips of her mittened fingers, to the very points 
self alongside of Alec. ‘You are perfectly | of her slippers—all made her a picture beyond 
white.” | the swiftest brush to delineate to the life. If 

The young fellow, turning in his saddle, | Landseer ever succeeded with an eagle on the 
gazed so sternly and fixedly toward the rear | wing, he might try it; if Rosa Bonheur eyer 
that Humphreys looked that way also, and saw | gave perfect satisfaction in a winning horse just 
two equestrian figures rising a hill not far dis- | reaching the post, she might make the attempt, 
tant. “T have read of those wonderful ladies en- 

‘** Upon my honor—that is like Miss Prater,” | tertaining saloons full of company,” said John 
stammered the officer, already suspicious of | to herself that Monday morning, as she lay and 
something horrible. ‘* Did she pass here ?” listened. ‘I never met with any of them in 

Alec rode a few steps in silence, and then | their silks and diamonds; but I wonder if Mrs, 
mumbled, “It is her father. She wanted me | General Likens is not a Madame Sévigné or a 
to let him loose.” | Madame Genlis in the woods—a sort of Made- 

“ Her father !” exclaimed the post comman- | moiselle Recamier in the rough, a Madame de 
dant, becoming as white as his companion. Staélinthe ore. Just imagine a splendid room, 
**Oh my God! I wish he could escape.” | all grand with chandeliers, and paintings, and 

Not in self-excuse—not to be heard by this | gorgeous ladies, and glittering generals; and 
Yankee who had seemed to reproach him— | then Mrs, General Likens, what she is by birth, 
merely to steady his own soul—Alec muttered, | only educated to it all, and dressed as richly as 
**Word of a gentleman.” | the best of them, animated by admiration and 

With a quick remembrance of duty and a | universal applause for every word she uttered ; 
complete comprehension of the young man’s | she would surpass the most wonderful of them 
enthusiasm of honor, Humphreys leaned side- | all,” continued John to herself, roused fairly 
wise, seized Alec’s hand, and said, “ Yes, it was | out of her doze and her bed by the idea. 
the word of a gentleman.” | But John managed to forget her, too, when 
| at last she sat down, as was her wont, with her 
| Bible—her father’s last gift. ‘* Yes,” said she 
| to herself, as she finished the chapter and re- 
| placed the ribbon, ‘‘here is indeed the sub- 
I. | stance of one’s experience, as Mrs. General Li- 

HERE never lived the guest of General Li- | kens says, the grounds, and food, and strength 
kens who could say that he or she ever rose | of piety. Something exactly to suit one’s own 
in the morning, however early, and did not find | case, to cast some entirely new and encouraging 
Mrs. General Likens up before them. Uncle | light on it, in every chapter I read.” 
Simeon ought to know. Hewasan old manon| Andshe knelt softly beside her chair in prayer, 
the place that morning when she first arose as | animated and strengthened by and based upon 
Mrs, General Likens. He can testify—only | the verses she has just read. 
his evidence was not then legal—that he never | Do you believe God on his throne in heaven 
rose but his mistress was awake before him, and | bends more attentively, more lovingly, over 
Uncle Simeon woke early if ever man did, | John the beloved disciple worshiping Him there 
The General said that it was in order that she | than He does over this John worshiping Him 
might begin talking, but he didn’t mean it. on earth? If we dared ascribe degrees to God, 

In the morning you had only to throw off the | He has a more active care for this fair child of 
snowy sheets with the red-starred quilt on top, | his, yet among the brambles of the way, than 
rise, and dress yourself, though the sun was far | for such as have safely entered their Father's 
from up: it was no use trying to sleep. The house, and are set down there in eternal peace. 
bolster wrapped entirely around the head, so | It was with her as the child that clambered into 
as to exclude the sound, has been tried repeat- | his arms for a blessing when He sat by the way- 
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edly, but in vain, by guests hungry for more | 
The step of Mrs. General Likens | 


slumber. 
around and through and over the entire house ; 
the voice of Mrs. General Likens coo-cheeing 
the poultry to their morning meal, ordering the 


servants in their duties; the very fact that she | 
was so active and entirely wide-awake while | 


you were in bed, stirred you up from under the 
heaviest covering, and out of the profoundest 
disposition to sleep. And when you issued 
forth, whatever was the hour, there was Mrs, 
General Likens to entertain you. Her neat 
gray dress, her snowy cap, with the frills standing 


side in journeying to and from Jerusalem—with 
a natural gladness she nestled herself as in his 
arms, and, with her lips to his ear, whispered 
things she breathed to no other being—sins, 
sorrows, fears, requests—her whole heart. And 
never did she draw nearer to her Friend than 
now, because never before had she so needed 


| his aid, Girls of her age must have a confidante ; 
|some girl like themselves, to whom they can 


talk, and with whom they can have many a de- 


| licious laugh and more delicious ery ; or to whom, 
| when separated, they can write pages upon 
| pages, crossed and recrossed, 


If no such con- 
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fidante is to be had, a journal is the resource— 
the heart is written out on its pages. 
But John had neither journal nor confidante. 


people, won’t live out in the world. When 
they do go among folks it’s like a man bathing 
of a cold day: ‘If I must, I must!’ Souse! 


From birth she had been trained to make Jesus | he goes into the water, then out again, and off 


her friend, companion, confidant instead. The 
habit grew with her growth. When a mere 
child, she had hastened to her little room with 
the fragments of ‘*Grandma,” her dearly-be- 
loved doll, and prayed for another, and it had 
been very much so ever since. Not more fully 
did she believe in the existence of Mr. Wall, 


the uncle, than she did in that of Jesus, and | grily. 


she loved and lived with this last Friend with an 


er. Like a child toward her Saviour, even in 


in double-quick time. No wonder the people, 
except exactly their own church, stand off from 
them as far ’s they do. Every time they preach 
only the same set'of people, the old stand-bys 
an’ their children the year round. 

‘Was that the way the Saviour did, I want 
to know ?” continued the General, almost an- 
‘*No, he was right among people. Wise 


|men from the East an’ a crowd of shepherds 
intimacy beyond comparison closer and warm- | 


fits of passion and alienation from Him, then | 


returning to him repentant, clinging about his 
neck with sobs, and confessions, and promises 
of amendment. Far from perfect in any re- 
spect, such faith as she had was no more a merit 
of hers than the beating of her heart: guilty, 
and she well knew it, if she had less. 

‘¢¥ do wonder what I wou/d be without Him,” 


she said to herself, almost aloud, as she sat for | 


a moment, after rising from her knees. “I 
can not imagine, I suppose, because it has al- 
ways been so with me; a sort of feather tossed 
about by whatever breeze happens to blow—a 
straw on the current of things!” 

Ah, lily, the same soft foree that bends your 





white petals so modestly toward the earth binds | 


the ponderous sun in its orbit; the sweet in- | 


fluence which holds you what you are held 


Saul from being, till death and so on forever, 
a blasphemous and blood-stained bully and 


ruffian. 


come in to see, an’ the like, from his very birth. 
Same all the time there at Nazareth, I'll war- 
rant. At that wedding in Cana; talking with 
the woman at the well; staying with Martha, 
Mary, and Lazarus; eating and drinkin’ with 
publicans and sinners; riding into Jerusalem 
with a crowd around; out on that mountain 
teaching, the people swarming close about him 
by thousands like bees! Now and then he was 
alone by himself in the desert, or up the mount- 
ain at night, when every body was asleep, at 
prayer; but, as a general rule, all his time 
from dawn till dark he lived right in the thick 
of the people. And most of our ministers !— 
look at them! The Master says, ‘Go out! Go 
out quickly into the streets an’ lanes of the city 
after the poor, maimed, halt, blind!’ More 
than that: ‘Go outside the city, into the high- 
ways an’ hedges, an’ compel them to come in.’ 
And more than that: ‘Go out into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to ev’ry creature.’ And 
yet look at most o’ our ministers—never really 


That grasp, softer than that of a babe | contented except by the fire in their study— 


yet strong as Jehovah, which holds you holds | door shut, book in hand, pipe perhaps in mouth, 


General Likens, smoking his morning pipe on 
the front piazza, from being a mere hornless, 
human ox, sordid and dumb—holds his wife 
from being a shrew, before whom Billingsgate 
would have fied appalled—holds Charles Wall 
from being a libertine and a liar—holds Mr. 
Merkes from hanging himself. 

But the bell rings for prayers, and after 
prayers breakfast. 

IL. 

‘You must eat a good, hearty, traveler’s 
breakfast, Miss John, for we have a good day’s 
drive before us,” says Charles, setting, as every 
preacher should, an example of his injunctions. 

‘* Not ex-actly !” says the General, at the head 
of the table. 

The young lady’s eating or the journey? ex- 
claim both visitors with their eyes. 

‘*No journey for you to-day,” the General 
explains. 

‘*Oh, thank you!” says Charles. ‘‘ Butweare 
compelled to leave. Imustbe at home to-night.” 

“Tt is astonishing,” the General soliloquizes 
aloud, pausing with a sparerib in his band to 
do it, ‘‘how ministers do talk of home. It’s 
always, ‘Thank you, but I must get home!’ 
They live in their home like a terrapin in his 
shell, poke out the head half an inch, and then 
jerk it back again! They won’t mix with the 





dyspepsy, most like, in stomach! Of course,” 
added the General, after a pause, “some o’ their 
time must be spent in prayer and study—close 
an’ hard at that—but the main part ought to be 
out o’ doors in the very centre of the people— 
at least seems so to me!” And the General 
resumed his sparerib, while his wife sat amazed 
at his unusual flow of speech. 

‘*General Likens,” says John, with merry 
eyes, ‘‘I was telling Mr. Wall, as we came 
from Hoppleton, that I would do great things 
for Theological Seminaries when I get rich; 
and one thing will be to have you appointed to 
the Professorship of Human Nature.” 

“Thank you, Miss; but if they could only 
get the right man—it wouldn’t be from among 
the ministers, I’m afraid—next to the man that 
expounded Scripture to them he ‘would be the 
teacher most needed. The Bible first, human 
nature next! I've seen a heap of ministers in 
my day coming fresh from the Seminary like 
goslings from the shell, I tell you it takes five 
years of good rubbing with the actual world to 
get their kinks and queerities out o’ them. 
Some stay kinky all their lives !” 

** And a part of this rubbing I am getting 
just at this moment,” says Charles, good-hu- 
moredly, wincing a little. ‘* And I will be glad 
to have it,” he adds, cordially. , 
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*** Keep Charles as long as you please, but | 


send back John—we can’t live without her,’” 
added the General, reflectively, ‘‘ was the last 
words your uncle said as I rode off. I remem- 
ber it on account of that young Burleson.” 

** Young Burleson ?” exclaimed Charles, look- 
ing up, while John did the exact reverse. 

‘* Edward Burleson,” continued the General, 
after draining his cup of coffee and carefully 
buttering a third biscuit while it was being re- 
filled. 

**You see, he drove up in a buggy,” contin- 


ued the General at last, ‘“‘ while your uncle and | 
Handsome fellow, bran-new | 


I was talking. 
buggy, splendid horse. ‘ Do I understand you, 
Mr. Wall, that Miss John is absent?’ he asked, 
looking blank as you please. ‘ Yes, General,’ 
says your uncle to me, ‘you're the man to do 
it. Rub him as much as you can; it will 
do him good ;’ and I rode off to catch up with 
you, and left them talking. You see, I had 
been-in Hoppleton trading—do all our trading 
there.” 

“Exactly, entirely, jest so!” said Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens, who had been painfully silent, smil- 
ing over the rims of her spectacles at John, 
whose eyes were in her plate. ‘“ Excellent 
match; rich as cream, child. If he don’t be- 
long to the church, his father does. Ah, ha!” 
continued Mrs, General Likens, nodding to her- 
self at her own information, understandingly 
and approvingly. ‘Exactly, yes!” 

** And besides,” continued the General, plod- 
ding along in his own path, ‘‘ you remember a 
man sat right before you at church? dark com- 
plected, straight as a ramrod, tall, long black 
hair, plain clothes ?” 

“ And who listened so to every word I utter- 
ed?” said Charles, to whom the question was 
addressed. ‘Yes, I remember him perfectly. 
I do not think he stirred an inch or turned his 
eyes aside an instant during the sermon—and 
the same at the second service.” 

**Learned that lying behind brush waiting 
hours to get a shot at wild turkeys!” interject- 
ed Mrs. General Likens. 

‘*Remember I introduced him to you just as 
we left,” said the General. ‘*‘ Remember he 
shook hands with you! I was watching an’ 
laughing while I was untying the horses.” 

** But, General,” said Charles, “‘he really 
ought to be told by some one; he actually hurt 
my hand, he gave it such a squeeze. I felt it 
for twenty minutes afterward as we rode along.” 

“Brown. Bob Long!” ejaculated Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens, ‘I tell you he never got my hand 
in his but once—that day at the church, you 
remember, General. I do declare that man 
was the happiest human I ever saw in my life; 
the day he experienced religion, I mean. There 
was something deep, something solemn, kind of 
awful, in that man’s joy that day. And he 
didn’t say any thing—didn’t talk at all; that 
astonished me most; only was so powerful 
happy. Brown Bob Long! I wouldn’t have 
touched that man with a forty-foot pole up to 


that meetin’, "I'was when your uncle was 
here, Mr. Wall; that same blessed meetin’ 
James was converted. You see, I had heard 
—think ‘twas Araminta Allen told me—one 
you saw at the spring with that brush, child— 
and I looked round in meeting, and sure enough 
a blind man could see it in his face. Brown 
Bob Long! I wouldn't have taken that hand 
of his with the kitchen tongs before; but soon 
as meetin’ was over, I went right straight up to 
him. My eyes was running with tears, I was 
so glad on account of James. But when he 
took my hand in his, I tell you the tears came 
faster. You éee he squeezed so! Had serious 
| notion I'd have to poultice my hand. But I 
knew just what he needed—a good talk on the 
| duties before him; and I did talk to him well, 
| First to last he never said a word, only sat still 
| as a stone, listenin’ to me, with those coal-black 
| eyes of his. I tell you that man’s joy was awful 
| to see!” 
‘** But I wanted to tell Mr. Wall—” endeavor- 
ed the General. 
| “One moment, General,” said his wife, 
Solemn as I was, I couldn’t help watching to 
| see that man shake hands with your uncle, Mr, 
| Wall; if he squeezed mine so, he’ll bring the 
blood with his, I says to myself. Well, when 
| your uncle saw him coming—I do think he is 
the wisest man, in Uitt/e things as well as great, 
I ever knew—when he saw him coming, he jest 
gave him both of his hands clasped like to- 
gether. See? He couldn’t squeeze so hard 
that way, and it was jest as cordial—more so! 
Talk of Saul of Tarsus!” continued Mrs. Gen- 
eral Likens, with energy. ‘‘If ever a gambling, 
horse-racing, cursing, desperate, outrageous sin- 
ner was struck down on his way to Damascus, 
he’s the man. ‘I'll try; but God must do it 
all in me!’ them were his very words to your 
uncle. I thought it a bad sign he had so little 
to say; but he’s held out so far, any way.” 

‘*What I wanted to say,” said the patient 
General, “was only this: He told me yester- 
day, Brown Bob, not to let you go till he came. 
He wants you to help him about something. 
Besides, he has something he wants to send to 
your uncle by you.” 

‘*Reminds me!” interrupted his wife. ‘ Don’t 
let me forget, child. I’ve fixed up a basket for 
you when you go. Iwas afraid I would forget, 
and fixed it up early this morning. I've put it 
on the fire-board there, all ready. Don’t let me 
forget it! Talking of your uncle, Mr. Wall, 
reminds me of Hoppleton. Take off the things, 
Moll. Keep your seat, child. Yes, we'll ex- 
cuse you gentlemen out on the piazza; General 
always smokes after breakfast—nigh all the time, 
| for that matter. I wanted to ask you something 
about people there. You see, we lived a while 
| in Hoppleton when we first moved out, till we 
| could find a farm to suit; boarded at Moody's 
|some months. And how’s he doin’? 
| ‘*And Josiah Evers too! Ah yes; taught 
| school here once. ‘And so you actually be- 
| lieve there is such a place as hell—actually be- 
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lieve it!’ he said to me after supper one Sun- 
day night, smiling pityingly like. You see, 
Mr. Merkes had been preaching on the subject. 
‘Certainly I do,’ says 1; ‘you don’t think I 
doubt what the Bible says ?’—‘ Certain it’s in 


| so on, for half an hour, that man talked. ‘ But 
| you mistake in other things, why not in this? 
|I said to him, over and over again. ‘True, 
| Madam,’ he says, ‘the understanding may err; 
| I may have occasionally erred myself, but the 


the Bible ?’ he said, smiling gently, as if he was | heart never mistakes. 
talking with a willful child. I up and read him | always so, 
some of the passages in Scripture—you know | 


What the heart says is 
What I feel to be true is invariably 


true. We always go by what we feel.’ ‘God 


them all—and Mr. Merkes’s sermon had fresh- | forbid J should!’ says I. 


ened me up in them, 


I felt real awful as I | 


“Then it flashed upon me—you see, it was 


read them one after another as fast as I could | soon after his affair with Araminta Allen—‘ The 


hunt them up. 
leanin’ back in his chair, hands together, turn- 
ing one thumb over the other, smiling all the 


time amused like, patiently like, as if I was | 


tryin’ to prove the moon was’ made of green 
cheese. He didn’t interrupt me once—kept on 
smilin’ so superior. ‘What have you to say to 
all them ?’ I said, when I had finished. ‘ No- 
thing at all, Madam,’ says he. ‘Nothing at 
all! and yet deny the plain doctrine?’ ‘Ah, 
Madam!’ says he, heavin’ a gentle sigh, a kind 
of patient melancholy on his face, ‘it. would 
take too long to explainto you.’ ‘But you can 
try,’ says I; ‘I ain’t altogether a fool, though 
my opportunities have been small.’ ‘ Well,’ 
says he, ‘there are a great many learned men 
in the world. 
Germany and at the North, men of profound 


learning, people who know infinitely more than | 
These | 


any body in these parts, of course. 
men,’ says he, ‘have thoroughly investigated 
the doctrine of a hell, an’ find it all a mistake. 


Strange,’ he went on saying to himself; ‘same 
notion has prevailed in every nation; singular 


delusion. It’s well enough to preach it to a 
certain class,’ he went on to say; ‘to your 
unfortunate negroes, Madam, for instance—it 
serves as a restraint upon the ignorant; only 
don’t expect intelligent people to believe it,’ he 
says, smiling. 

‘* But we were called off just then to our ne- 
gromeeting. ‘Uncle Simeon,’ says I, near the 
close, ‘do you believe ina hell? ‘Yes, Missis,’ 
says he, ‘an’ in a heaven, too, bless de Lord!’ 


‘But, Uncle Simeon,’ says I, ‘some people say | 


they don’t believe there’s any such place as hell.’ 
‘They lie, Missis !’ says he, not raising his head 
from that stick of his. ‘But how must we 
prove it to them?’ says I. ‘No use tryin’ to 


prove it to them, Missis,’ says Uncle Simeon; | 


‘dey know it already in dere hearts widout de 
Bible; a thousan’ times over an’ over again in 
de Bible. No man can help believe it, Missis. 


use foolin’ with sitch !’ 
Simeon had to say. Josiah Evers he turned as 
red as his own hair, but went back to smiling 
again. 

“ Ah well, child, didn’t we have it, we two, 
that night! Believe me, that man didn’t be- 
lieve in a word in the Bible. ‘I accept,’ says 


my intellect, approves. I subject every thing 
else in the world,’ says he, ‘to my own judg- 
ment, and I do the same by the Bible.’ And 


All the time Josiah Evers sat | heart is a safe and infallible guide, is it?” says I; 


Whole universities of them in | 


| followed up by their beaux. 


‘we may always travel where our feelings lead 
us, safe and sure?’ ‘Yes, Ma’am,’ says he; 
‘our intuitions never mislead.’ ‘How, then, 
did it happen so about Araminta?’ I asked him, 
plump! Catch him? not exactly! Quick as 
a flash he says, ‘The heart had nothing to do 
with that whatever, Ma'am. Love her, and 
that snuff-stick tween herlips? Faugh!’ ‘No, 
it was not her, it was her negroes you wanted,’ 
says I, finishing his remark for him; ‘I knew 
it.’ To think that man should acknowledge 
that rather than give up his argument!” 

But John endeavors to turn the torrent of 
talk by some question in regard to the Gen- 
eral. 

“Oh, as to the General,” Mrs. General 
Likens makes answer, pouring her speech in- 
stantly that way, ‘he is an amazin’ close ob- 
server, as well as a man of the strongest sort of 
sense. No wonder; he has all his time for it; 


| he don’t have to work now for a living. We've 


enough and to spare, thank the Lord! He 
don’t care to speculate or try to get richer. 
Then I carry all the little matters on the place 
smoothly on for him; he has only field matters 
to look after. He hasn’t any children, now 


James is gone, to worry about—great big boys 


to see after, or girls growin’ up dressin’ and 
Nor any grand- 
children, even, to climb about his knees, and 
pull his hair, and put their hands in his pock- 
ets—nothing to disturb him in the world. Be- 
sides, he has lived in the thick of people all his 
life. Tle’s such an excellent listener, you see ; 
it’s amazin’ how much he has heard from me, 
let alone other people, in the thirty years we've 
been married. He takes vast deal more in- 
terest in religious matters, since that blessed 
meeting especially, than in any thin’ else. So 
he sets out there on the piazza, or by the fire, 
and reads his Bible and his religious newspaper, 


| and smokes and thinks nigh all the time. Look 
If he say he don’t he lies, an’ he knows it—no | 
And that was all Uncle | 


here, child,” went on Mrs. General Likens, as 
a sudden thought smote her; “ was it our Mr. 
Merkes urged young Mr. Wall to come out here 
on this visit and preach for him?” 

“No, Madam,” said John, smiling as she 


| spoke, ‘‘ Mr. Wall asked Mr. Merkes, when he 


was last at our house, to ask his nephew to come. 


| He afterward told his nephew he had a special 
he, ‘only those parts of the Bible my reason, | 


reason for doing so.” 

‘‘ Jest as I thought!” exclaimed her com- 
panion, triumphantly. ‘‘I never knew Mr. 
Merkes ask a minister to come and preach for 
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him in my life, except they were actually on the 
ground, you know. One day Mr. Merkes was 
here to see us. I saw him long before he got 
to the front gate, an’ saw he looked bluer than 
usual, even. Says I, ‘General’—the General 
was sitting in his chair smoking—‘ General, I'm 
goin’ to try an experiment with Mr. Merkes.’ 
You see, child, I was full of fun when I was a 
girl, dressin’ up, dancin’ all night when I had 
a chance, leading my beaux a time of it, a reg- 
ular torn-down piece; the standing wonder to 
me is how I ever married such a man as the 
General there, so grave and solid. ‘ Well,’ the 
General says, ‘be perfectly respectful, Polly. 
Remember he is our pastor, whom we're bound 
to love and revere.’ ‘Never fear,’ says I; 
‘I’ve no disposition’ to do otherwise.’ Mr. 
Merkes came in; we gave him hearty welcome. 
There he sat and talked for half an hour. I 
never saw him so low down in my life; nothing 
could cheer him. At last, ‘Mr. Merkes,’ said 
I, ‘how did you happen to have Mr. Jones 
preach for you Sunday before last? He’s a 
good man—means well, I dare say; but he 
stammers so when he gets warmed to his ser- 
mon it’s painful to hear him.’ An’ so I went 
on—and it was nothing but the truth about Mr. 
Jones, though I never allow myself to talk that 
way of ministers. Jest as I thought. The mo- 
ment I began to run Mr. Jones down as a 
preacher Mr. Merkes began to brighten up. As 
I went on he got more and more cheerful, till 
at last he actually smiled. You see I might 
have tried running down that Ishmael Spang 
and Ais preaching—easy thing to do, goodness 
knows; or I might have got on the doctrines 
of other denominations—he used to be quite 
cheery hearing them talked against, you under- 
stand; only they was worn out by constant use. 
Mr. Merkes he shook his head gently, said Mr. 
Jones had the best intentions in the world; he 
did hesitate and stammer very sadly, too—got 
quite cheerful in fact. I’ve noticed Mr. Merkes 
close, years now; have often watched him rise 





had /been in her life—but because she had now 
washed up the breakfast things. 

“*T see Brown Bob Long just lighting from 
that horse of his at the front gate, child,” saiq 
she, rising. ‘* Suppose we look around a little. 
I don’t want to see him squeeze your hands so 
—if’s awful!” 

“But did you mention to the General about 
what we were speaking of?” asked John, as 
they went out by the back-door, dreading lest 
there should be no other interval of silence be- 
fore she left. 

“First thing when we'd got to bed las’ night,” 
was the reply. ‘The General hates it mightily 
—your trying to teach school, I mean; but we'll 
both be proud td have you stay with us. He’ll 
see all about it and write to you as soon as he 
can. See that rooster? He always puts me 
in mind—so round and slow and showy like— 
of that Colonel Mills, There isn’t one of my 
hens but puts me in mind of somebody I know, 
See that short-legged pullet ?—always minds me 
of a little freckled girl running round in a long 
woolsey frock. Colonel Mills—ah yes! I've 
got a yellow cow, our best milker; she’s the 
living image of Mrs. Colonel Mills. You see, 
we boarded in Hoppleton before we bought this 
place—know every body there. And their son 
David, poor fellow! could explain it all to you, 
child, how it happened, if you was a married 
woman. And there’s that Louisiana too— 
bouncing piece she is! She can’t talk, poor 
thing! but she’s good to look at, isn’t she? 
I tell you what!” said Mrs. General Likens, 
pausing as she unlocked the hen-house door, 
and turning upon her companion with proph- 
ecy in her face and tones, ‘That girl is the 
very wife, exactly, for young Mr. Wall.” 





WINNING HIS SPURS. 


A PLEASANT, shaded place in a deep 
woods, with a brook slanting downward 


through the shadow, and dropping in miniature 


and fall, in one half hour, like a feather, a dozen | cascades over low ridges, or murmuring over 
times. Tell him of some rich man—his money, | the mossy stones at the bottom. The trees 
and house, and things—and down he goes. Tell | about were of patriarchal growth, and some 
him about somebody's crop failing, or negroes | had braved the sun and storm of a century. 
dying, or wheat rusting, and up he goes. But | The leaves underfoot formed a soft couch, and 
it’s about churches and ministers he’s most sensi- | beneath one of these, with his head resting 
tive, specially in his own denomination. I nev- | upon his arm, a young man lay asleep. There 


er saw him so peart in my life as he was when 


was something in his attitude, as he lay there, 


poor Mr. Jones had his trouble—you’ve heard | which bespoke power of mind of a high order. 


about it—with his church. All the time Mr. 


His forehead, white as a woman’s, was high 


Merkes was moaning, and deploring, and shak-| and bold. His nose aquiline, his features an- 


ing his head, and in wonderful spirits for him. 


gular—too much so for beauty, and at first 


That Mr. Wall is the only preacher he can bear | glance one might have said he was a homely 
to hear praised, and he winces a good deal at| man. But a second glance was sure to be fol- 
that; would rather that people should talk | lowed by another, until his intimate friends were 
of something else. But dear me, child, I'm | ready to swearthat he was handsome. He lay 
ashamed of myself to be speaking so of our | there with a smile upon his lip, like a boy asleep. 
minister. He’s a most an exc’lent man, would | The birds in the branches flitted to and fro, and 


rather die at the stake than not, if duty called ; 
only he’s had so much trouble, you see.” 


doubtless, if they could think, wondered what 
that great fellow was doing there under their 


And Mrs. General Likens’ paused, not be-| trees, He slept on for hours. He had beena 
cause she was out of breath—that she never 








worker, no idler, in the great battle of life. <A 
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man who had taken the cup of human life and | 
drained it to the lees. A man whose life was | 
embittered even now, and who had hungered | 
for better times for the men of the earth until | 
he grew weary of waiting and watching for | 
something which never came. Many a man, 
before his time, had lost heart in this bootless 
struggle, and Gabriel Lee was no stronger than 
they. It is a sad thing when a man at thirty 
gives up life as useless and unsatisfactory. ‘Get 
money, for money is power.” And Gabriel Lee 
had not even this to labor for. He had money 
enough, and his was not a nature to go on hoard- 
ing or to love money for money’s sake. He only 
cared for it for the good it would do. But he 
was weary of the city, and had come to the 
place where he was born and bred, and hoped 
to lie down among the flowers on the old farm 
and forget that the millennium had not come, nor 
was likely to eome soon. He found himself 
better in the country. His heart opened and 
grew younger. He felt better, purer, nobler 
than he had felt for years, when going the round 
of a young man in society in New York—at the- 
atres, at sparring-cribs, at balls, and the Opera. 
There was something in this quiet country life 
full of strange pleasure. Coming out that morn- 
ing for a walk he had found out this shady nook, 
and remembered it as a place which he had fre- 
quented when a boy, driving the cows home from 
the pasture on the other side of the woods. 
Chance had protected his old haunt. It had 
been the property of an extremely rich old man, 
who would not allow a tree to be cut down. He 
was dead now, and the axe of the chopper could 
be heard on the other side of the grove ; but this 
place had thus far been spared. 

Lying there in the shadow, with the light 
streaming through the openings in the foliage 
overhead, and making light and shade upon the 
leaves underfoot, he was not aware that some 
one had broken in upon his solitude. A girl 
had come down the forest path, and seeing him 
lying there laughed slyly to herself, and lifted a 
little water in her hand to drop upon his up- 
turned face. But something in that face re- 
strained her, and she sat down upon the bank 
not far away, and, opening her apron, let a 
heap of bright wood-flowers, violets, daisies, 
and butter-cups, drop about her. Then she 
took them up one by one and began to ar- 
range them in a bouquet with quick, deft fin- 
gers, and that taste which many women have 
in arranging flowers, and which man never has. 
She became interested in her work and forgot 
him altogether, and began to sing some sweet, 
low melody—a tender, touching air. The sub- 
tle* music stole into his ears somehow, and 
charmed him out of sleep. He woke without 
moving, and saw her sitting there, thought a na- 
iad had risen from the stream, and was weav- 
ing a garland for her bright brown hair. Then 
he knew her well. A woman who, like him- 
self, had tasted the sweet and bitter to be found 
in New York life and had tired of it. A wo- 





who looked for things impossible. One who 
believed that a lady of intelligence and refine- 
ment had rights at least equal to those of a 
common laborer, and that some day the world 
would see it. Gabriel had rather shunned her 
in society. She had a reputation as a brilliant 
talker, and he was rather afraid of clever wo- 
men. ‘They are apt to show up too plainly the 
inconsistencies and irregularities of this world 
of ours. He had always thought her handsome, 
but she had a new charm to-day sitting among 
her flowers. He thought of the young Squire 
who heard . 


“A voice by the cedar-tree 
In the meadow under the Hall; 
She is singing a song that is known to me, 
A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 
A martial song like a trumpet's call.” 


He did not move, but something which she 
could not define told her that he was awake, 
and she looked up quickly and saw a pair of 
dark eyes gleaming at her, shaded by a hand- 
some hand. 


“Ah, you are awake!” she said. ‘“‘ Have 


you not had a pleasant sleep? Am I not kind 
to watch over you in this way ?” 

‘You are my good angel,” said he, falling 
back on the style of compliment which is looked 
for by most women in society. 


**You lie down to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a bug in your ear; 
And the maiden who walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mouantaineer,'” 
quoted the young lady. 
please. Do we not have a surfeit of that sort 
of conversation in town, Mr. Lee? I do, at 
least; and I assure you that I did not come to 
the country to hear the same sort of talk.” 

‘*Thanks,” said Gabriel. ‘I won't do it 
again. No man can be more weary of such 
things than I. What has my life amounted to? 
It is a struggle to bring about a state of things 
which can never exist. I have hoped to see 
the world higher and purer, and it seems to grow 
more sordid every day. At least, I think so.” 

**You are not the only one accused of being 
visionary, it seems. Ask any one in our set in 
the city and they will tell you that Ella Gran- 
ger is a good enough girl, but she has the most 
absurd notions in the world. And it is all be- 
cause it breaks my heart to see every thing go 
on in the same way, no change for the better 
or worse. But don’t let us talk of that Mr, 
Lee. It is sad enough to think of when one 
wants to be melancholy. You have a beauti- 
ful haunt here. When did you find it?” 

“T think it was about twenty years ago,” 
said Gabriel. 

‘* You are quizzing me,” she said. 

“No. Did I not tell you that I used to live 
here? I used to drive the cows through the 
brook yonder, and let them go home by them- 
selves, while I lay down as I am doing now. 
I shall never be so happy again. And yet, ly- 
ing here, I felt a strange sort of pleasure in re- 


** Don’t compliment, 


man who was called in society visionary—one | membering those dear old days.” 
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There was silence fora moment. She was| “I meant no slight,” said Araminta, eleya. 


the first to break it in her old, impulsive way, 
putting out her white hand. 

**Do you know that I like you better for 
hearing you say that?” she said. “I used to 
think you were a proud man in thecity. Iam 
glad you think kindly of your old home.” 

**T will be frank with you, Miss Ella,” said 
he. ‘I have been afraid of you for months, 
I am cured now.” . 

She laughed gayly. ‘‘ One would think there 
was little enough to frighten any one in poor 
me. Bat never mind. Let us sign a truce 
while here and be good friends.” 

They staid at the same house in the village, 
which stood upon the shore of the great lake, 
Ontario. The hotel itself faced the lake, and 
they used to sit together on the high ‘‘ stoop” 
in the pleasant summer weather watching the 
passing craft, steamers, schooners, and sloops. 
He was getting over his fear of her rapidly, and 
wondered that people should call her odd or 
visionary. She loved to talk of idealities, to be 
sure. But she did it in such a loving, tender 
way that Gabriel was half in love with her before 
a week had gone by, and wholly so in another. 

They had a thorn in the flesh at the hotel, 
in the shape of an old maid, who haunted Ga- 
briel like his shadow. Miss Araminta Jessup 
was a woman of many trials, According to her 
account the men of this generation were a set of 
heartless scamps, who did nothing but trifle with 
the hearts of poor confiding woman. How many 
times the fossilized thing she called a heart had 
fluttered since Miss Araminta reached her teens 
is not to be computed in any ordinary way. It 
must be remembered that this was some years 
ago, and that Miss Araminta was very suscep- 
tible to the tender passion. 

She met them coming in from the woods to- 
gether, and as Ella went singing up to her room 
to put her flowers in water she drove Gabriel 
into a corner of the piazza, and opened fire upon 
him after this manner : 

“T really must talk with Ella,” she said. 
‘*She is very imprudent.” 

**In what respect ?” demanded Gabriel. 

* When I was a young lady—I mean when I 
was a young girl—I would have died before I 
would have walked with a young man to whom 
I was not engaged.” 

**'Then you did not walk much in those days,” 
said Gabriel, who was getting desperate, “ or else 
you walked alone?” - 

She looked at him to see whether he meant 
this as a cut at her, but seeing him smiling as a 
summer morning she went on: 

‘*People were more circumspect in those 
days. They took their walks where other peo- 
ple could see them, not in the woods,” 

“How am I to understand you?” said he. 
‘* Am I to understand that you take exceptions 
to my conduct, or to that of Miss Ella? If the 
first, I care nothing about it; if the second, I as- 
sure you that any slight upon that young lady’s 
discretion will be resented by me.” 


ting her nose at a lofty angle. “ But when | 
| was a girl such things were regarded in their 
| true light.” 

‘*You will excuse me if I say that the period 
of which you speak was many years ago, and 
that society has different opinions now.” With 
which terrible cut at the age of the lady he went 
in search of Ella, He found her in the parlor, 
looking out toward the lake. 

“It looks threatening to the north,” she 
said. ‘‘ Don’t you think there will be a storm?” 

**No doubt. Do you see the cloud on the 
edge of the horizon? It looks ragged and 
threatening; there is windin that cloud. The 
boats must keep a good way from this shore to- 
day. I have made the landlord promise that 
if there is a wreck I am to be called.” 

**Oh Gabriel—Mr. Lee! Why should you 
go? There are men enough without you.” 

‘*T am mistaken in you if you believe I would 
stay away on account of danger at an hour like 
that,” he said. ‘See how the cloud lifts! I: 
will be a terrible wind ; itis rising now. Hark!” 

They listened, and could hear a low, sullen 
moan from the lake as the wind was slowly ris- 
ing. From the window they could see the ships 
flitting by like silent ghosts, all in haste to get 
to port. Several turned into the little harbor 
of Claytown, preferring that insecure roadstead 
to the perils of the iron-bound coast. While at 
supper the storm broke suddenly, accompanied 
by fearful claps of thunder and flashes of light- 
ning. Miss Jessup screamed, and clasped Ga- 
briel about the neck. Ella was a little pale, but 
looked contemptuously at the ancient damsel. 

** Don’t be foolish, Araminta,” she said. 

‘*T shall die if he goes away,” said Araminta. 
“Tt will be impossible for me to live under the 
circumstances. We shall all die.” 

Gabriel put up his hands and unwound the 
long arms of the lady from his neck. ‘* You 
had better go to your room, Miss Jessup,” he 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps you will be safer there, Ella.” 

**T am not afraid now,” she said. ‘I was 
fora moment. Are you going out?” 

“Yes. Do you not hear the men passing ? 
They are going down to the beach.” 

‘** Yes,” said the landlord, coming in; ‘and 
as sure as you live the Lastern Star has gone 
ashore on the Pint. They've got fires lighted. 
Miss Granger, if you go to the north window you 
can see the wreck by the fires.” 

He ran out. Miss Jessup ran after him, 
screaming to him not to leave her. Ella put 
out both hands to Gabriel, and he pressed them 
one after another to his lips. Then, dropping 
her left hand, he passed the disengaged grm 
about her waist and kissed her lips. It was 
their betrothal. Miss Araminta, coming in at 
that moment, started back in holy horror at the 
sight. 

“ Gracious Heaven !” she cried. 
I see ?” 

** Good-by,” said Gabriel, kissing Ella again. 
|Get out of my way, Miss Jessup; you have 


** What do 
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had shocks enough for one night. Go to your 
room.” 

He pushed her aside rather rudely and ran 
after the landlord. He was already at the 
beach. Ella went up to the window of which 
the landlord had spoken, disregarding Ara- 
minta’s advice to get between two feather- 
beds, which safe retreat she sought at once. 
From the window, by the light of the flaming 
fires, Ella had a good view of the wrecked 
ship. She was not fifty yards from shore, in 
the full power of the breakers, and her crew 
were clinging to the rigging, not daring to at- 
tempt to approach that perilous shore. They 
had seen one man try it, and he was hurled 
back, with a skull crushed like an egg-shell. 
Ella saw the men on the shore grouped to- 
gether, and she lost sight of Gabriel. The next 
moment he stood upon the edge of the surf-line, 
with a rope about his body, having nothing on 
but a tight woolen shirt and drawers. The 
next moment they lifted him in their arms and 
ran @ut upon the sand after the retiring wave 
and cast him into the sea, He disappeared 
from view, and when she saw him again he 
had emerged from the breakers and was swim- 
ming toward the wrecked schooner; a species 
of fascination chained her eyes to his form. 
She was conscious that he was in terrible dan- 
ger, and that to be forced back upon that shore 
was certain death. He was a noble swimmer, 
and at last, with a thrill of joy, she saw him lay 
his hand upon the rigging of the schooner. A 


wave breaking over her covered him from head 


to foot. She uttered a cry. But the next 
moment he rose triumphant from the water and 
fastened the rope he had brought to the stump of 
the foremast, The men on shore cheered him, 
and the unfortunates on the schooner shouted 
feebly. The rope was hauled taut, and one by 
one the shipwrecked men came to shore. Ga- 
briel came last, and the shout of welcome 
they gave him was heard above the storm. 
She saw the saved men crowd about him and 
clasp him by the hands, and then she laid her 
head upon the window-sill, not daring to look 
up in her great joy. Footsteps sounded behind 
her, strong arms were about her, and she looked 
up to see his brave, earnest face, surrounded by 
dripping hair and beard, close to hers. 

“You are my hero,” she said. ‘‘ You have 
won your spurs to-day.” 

“And I should not have spoken but for the 
danger ahead. I could not die and you not 
know I loved you,” he said. 

‘* Dear Gabriel,” she said, blushing, ‘‘ you do 
not know a woman’s heart. I knew yours all 
the time.” 

He kissed her lips again. As he did so a 
sort of spluttering at the doorway caused them 
to look up. There stood Miss Araminta, her 
hair bristling and full of feathers, her dress 
rumpled and adorned like her hair, and her 
hands uplifted. 
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** Again!” she said. 
eapable of this, Ella.” 

** Excuse me,” said Gabriel. “To what do 
you object now? Ella is to be my wife. In 
the forgotten days of which you speak, when 
you were a girl, did they object to kissing? We 
don’t. Good-night.” 

Araminta took the hint and vanished. Three 
months after, when she read the notice of their 
marriage, she told a select circle of her friends 
that sh@had “‘ warned Gabriel Lee against that 
deep creature, but he would not hear” her. And 
hazarded the sentiment that he would find out 
his mistake. 

He has not done so yet, whatever fortune 
may have in store for him. 


**T never thought you 





ONCE ONLY. 
Fo laden are Life’s hands, 
While Hope beside her stands ; 
Good gifts she hath for all, 
That careless hands let fall 
But to be filled again. 


Along our paths are set 
Dry briers of regret ; 
Yet flowers spring up anon; 
But what is that, once gone 
Will never come again? 


Not summer, and not sun; 
Earth hath no only one 
Of all her thousand blooms ; 
But one thing to us comes 
That never comes again. 


Yet who that loss should know 
Where all things come and go? 
Full quickly falls the rose— 
It is not that which goes 

And never comes again. 


Not flow to ebbing tide, 

Not rain to fountains dried, 
Not dew to thirsty grass ; 
But one thing goes, alas! 

That never comes again. 


Not blue to clouded skies, 
Not smiles to tearful eyes, 
Not hope to saddened hearts ; 
But when our youth departs 
It never comes again. 


Time can all griefs remove, 
Turn bitterness to love, 
Bring gain from labors crost ; 
But youth once gone is lost— 
It never comes again. 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 
A LOVE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
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MRS. VADERDECKEN AND DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OLYWELL HALL, whatever it had orig- 
inally been, was now transformed into one 
of those splendid modern mansions peculiar to 
England and to the taste of English merchant- 
princes. Exclusively modern—for, like Mr. 
Vanderdecken, these commercial magnates 
have seldom known a grandfather; and most 
of them see the wisdom of escaping entirely 
from the sombre glory of unattainable ances- 
tral dignity into the tangible magnificence of 
present wealth. 

Every thing at Holywell was solely of to-day, 
except a wall or two left standing for pictur- 
esqueness, and the gigantic trees of the park, 
which could not well be regrown, and made 
trim and new, or very likely Mr. Vanderdecken 
would have done it. In the house he did as 





he chose. The upholstery was of the latest 
style; the tables, chairs, mirrors, and pictures 
—all being equally regarded as furniture—had 
not one antique flaw. In fact, the whole con- 
tents of the mansion might have come—half of 
it did come—bran-new and specklessly perfect, 
from the Great Exhibition of All Nations, then 
just closed, It was altogether a very splendid 
abode, complete in all its arrangements, and 
lacking nothing that money—which can pur- 
chase taste among other trifles—could supply. 
The only thing it wanted—if, indeed, such a 
want is worth mentioning—was that intangible 
something which may be called the soul of a 
house, in contradistinction from its body; 
which makes you conscious of the presence and 
influence of somebody who loves the dwelling 
and takes pleasure in it, either for its own sake 
—we can get attached to dead bricks and mor- 
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tar, for want of any thing better—or for the 
sake of some human being belonging to it. 
This soul, which can inhabit and inform with 
its own beauty and brightness a very poor 
abode, does not always dwell in a rich one, and 
certainly did not dwell at Holywell Hall. 
Nevertheless, it was a fine place, and perfect 
of its kind; quite above criticism, indeed, ex- 
cept that a captious observer might say, if it 
had a fault, it was that, like its mistress, its 
handsomeness verged on too much of splendid 
solidity. You found in it none of the play of 
variety, the sweet little untidinesses, such as a 
book out of its place, a bit of work left in a 
chair, or a child’s toy on the floor, which make 
a house look inhabited and home-like. From 
end to end you might traverse Holywell Hall 
and not discover aught amiss, not even in Mrs. 
Vanderdecken’s boudoir, where she sat every 
morning—scarcely for business, domestic or 
otherwise; she had nothing to do; but merely 


because most ladies in the neighborhood had | 


such a room, and were always found sitting 
there before luncheon. 
found on coming home from abroad—had the 
good old English habit of needle-work ; so Mrs. 
Vanderdecken likewise adopted it, and was 
generally seen with a beautiful embroidery 
frame before her, where she was making a fen- 
der-stool for a charity bazar. At least, she 
put in a stitch or two when she felt inclined, 
and her own or Gertrude’s maid continued and 
completed the task. 


The effect of the elegant work, and the dia- 
mond-ringed fingers moving over it, was very 
good; while as for the room, it was perfect, and | 
arranged with an especial view to those rosy | 
half-lights which set off to the best advantage a 
lady whose complexion may naturally be sup- 


posed beginning to fade a little. Very little in 
this case; and all that art could do to sustain 
waning nature was undoubtedly done for wealthy 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Yet she looked dull, as she almost invaria- 
bly did of a morning, for visitors rarely came 
so early, and she never saw Gertrude till lunch. 
The child was always up and at work by eight, 
with her daily governess ; while the mother nev- 
er rose till after ten, leaving her husband and 
daughter to breakfast alone together, as they 
had done ever since the little girl was two years 
old. 

Gertrude was an only child. Mrs. Vander- 
decken would have liked a son best—a son and 
heir to all this property. Still, she was very 
fond of her little danghter. Women, who seem 
otherwise to have no heart to speak of, have very 
often the mother’s heart—at least, that natural 
instinct which belongs equally to brutes and hu- 
man beings, yet it is a sacred instinct in its way. 
Mrs. Vanderdecken had it. She had petted Ger- 
trude extremely during infancy, and now, as she 
was growing up into a companion, clung to her, 
as such silly women do cling to any body who 
will take a little of the burden of existence off 
their shoulders. 


They also—as she | 


I have called her a “silly” woman; but per- 
haps that is not quite fair. There was no ab- 
solute silliness in her, no more than there was 
absolute badness; she looked merely negative 
—made up of negatives: the kind of woman 
who, if left alone, will willfully do no harm to 
any one, but sleep through life like a Persian 
cat upon a velvet cushion—sleek, and a little 
uninteresting; but quite harmless—or looking 
so, at least. 

She herself seemed interested in nothing to 
any great degree. She had no favorite pur- 
suits. Her sitting-room was in perfect order ; 
the book-case untouched ; the piano unopened. 
She idled wearily over her embroidery, yawned 
two or three times, and pulled out her jeweled 
watch to see how the time went on—time, 
which to some gallops so fast, but which with 
her seemed perpetually to crawl. At last, un- 
able to bear her weariness of it or of herself 
any longer, she rose and rung the bell. 

“Tell Miss Vanderdecken to come up to me 
the minute she has finished lessons.” 

But when, shortly after, the child came 
bounding in with an exuberance of life that 
made her almost pretty for the time being, the 
mother’s only welcome was a fretful reproach. 

‘*How rough you are, Gertrude! and how 
very long you have been at lessons! What de- 
tained you ?” 

‘*My history, mamma. I was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and I wanted to finish it.” 

“That is a trick you have; when you begin 
a thing you never rest till you have finished it. 
You are just like your aunt—” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken stopped suddenly. 

“Not like my aunt Anna, surely; thongh 
papa fancies it sometimes. But I hope not; 
for nurse says she was quite an elderly person 
—-and so fat. I would rather be like my other 
aunt—aunt Edna; isn’t that her name ?” 

* Fas: 

**Didn’t I bring you this morning a letter 
from my aunt Edna?—that is, I thought so; 
for the post-mark was Brook Street,” said the 
child, hesitatingly, as if treading on a forbid- 
den subject. 

“Tt was from your aunt Edna. She remem- 
bered my birthday, which nobody else has done 
for many a year.” 

**Oh, mamma, why didn’t you tell me your 
birthday ? and I would have given you some- 
thing pretty; and wished you ‘many happy 
returns.’ Isn’t that what they say in En- 
| gland ?” 
| “I don't know; I have almost forgotten.” 
| Dear old mammy—darling mammy !” cried 
| the child, fondling her. ‘‘ Now, won’t you show 
| me the letter from aunt Edna? I should so 
| much like to see it. I wonder if she writes as 
|nicely as she talks? Where is it? in your 
pocket? Do give it me.” 

‘‘ Little girls should not expect to see their 
mamma's correspondence,” Mrs, Vanderdecken 
answered, coldly, ‘‘and you know so little of 
your aunt that it is impossible her letter can in- 
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terest you. She is well, and so are all the fam- 
ily. ‘That is enough for you to know.” 

Gertrude looked disappointed, but urged no 
more. 

* And, by-the-by, child, you need not say 
any thing about the letter to your papa. He 
does not know the Stedmans, and they are in 
such a different sphere of life from ourselves 
that it is not likely we shall ever be very inti- 
mate with them. So thé less we talk about 
them the better.” 

** Very well, mamma.” 

The child’s answer was given with that care- 
less acquiescence which neither implies assent 
nor obedience. Perhaps, unperceptive as she 
was, the mother had sense enough to discern 
this, for she said, after regarding her daughter 
uneasily, 

“You must really mind what I say to you, 
Gertrude. You are always taking fancies to 
people, and you are not old enough to choose 
acquaintances for yourself. Promise that you 
will make none without telling me. You ought 
to tell me every thing, I mean your papa and 
me, of course.” 

‘* But, mamma, you don’t always tell papa 
every thing.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked extremely an- 
noyed, and her vexation took refuge in dis- 
pleasure. 

“You naughty, impertinent child, how dare 
you say such rude things to your mother—your 
poor mother, who has no comfort in the world 
but you!” 

Neither the anger nor the pathos seemed to 
affect the child very deeply ; probably she was 
well used to both. She only stroked her mo- 
ther’s hand with a sort of patronizing affection. 

‘Dear old darling, I didn’t mean to vex you. 
I'll never do so no more—till the next time— 
and I'll be the goodest girl that ever was, if you 
will only let me go once again to see my aunt 
Edna.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken turned away very bit- 
terly. 

“You ungrateful girl, you don’t care two 
pins for your mother now. It is all your aunt 
Edna.” 

**No, it isn’t; how could it be?” returned 
Gertrude, practically. ‘‘ Because my mother 
is my mother, and my aunt Edna I have only 
set eyes on twice, an hour each time, counting 
the hour last week when I met her at the Crys- 
tal Palace with cousin Julius.” 

“Julius; is that their eldest boy’s name? 
Oh yes; I remember now. You seem to have 
caught it up very readily.” 





** Because I thought it such a funny name, 
and when we were walking together by the 
fountains, I asked him who they had called him | 
after—-was it Julius Cesar? and he said no, it | 
was after an uncle he had, who had been dead | 
a great many years.” 

“Yes; a great many years.” 


There was something in Mrs, Vanderdeck- | 


en’s manner which struck the child—who was | 


et 
as quick to observe as her mother was slow— 
for she said at once: 

“Did you know him, mamma? What was 
he like? Was he my uncle also? Did yoy 
ever see him ?” s 

No! the lady was just going to reply, but the 
contemptible lie—the lie of fear—died upon he; 
lips. Falsehood was so difficult, so impossible. 
with her young daughter looking right in he; 
face with the honest gaze of a child. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I did know him once a 
little. But he was no relation of yours—on) 
Dr. Stedman’s brother. He went out to India 
and died there.” 

‘** How did he die?” 

‘** He was drowned, I believe,” 

“Where? in the sea?” 

“In the river Hoogly, I think; but I never 
heard much about it. And now, my dear, you 
need not catechise me in this way, for I reall; 
can tell you nothing more. And you must not 
ask any more about—about Mr, Stedman,” 

“Why not? Oh, I understand,” and the lit- 
tle maid’s face suddenly became tender and 
grave. ‘*‘We ought to be careful in speaking 
about people that aredead. And perhaps they 
were very fond of him—his own relations, I mean 
—and very sorry when he died.” 

‘* Perhaps they were,” said Mrs, Vanderdeck- 
en. 
She rose from her chair and stood, her full 
height, opposite the full-length mirror. Her 
lips were a shade paler than their usual rich 
color, and she evinced a slight uneasiness and 
gravity of manner, such as most people show in 
speaking of any unpleasant subject, a shocking 
accident, or discreditable history, just enough to 
convince the quick-witted Gertrude that some- 
thing mysterious lay behind, and make her re- 
solve, poor little unconscientious girl as she was 
—alas! she had had no example of conscien- 
tiousness—that, in spite of her mother’s prohibi- 
tion, she would question cousin Julius closely 
about his uncle the very next time she got a 
chance of seeing him, 

‘* There is the bell; let us go down to lunch- 
eon,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, with an air of 
relief, and, taking her little daughter’s hand 
with an appealing sort of fondness, which sat 
touchingly on the large, splendid woman, she 
passed slowly down the marble staircase, cross- 
ed the hall, and entered the dining-room; 
where, in somewhat cheerless state, she, Ger- 
trude, and the governess were accustomed to 
take their mid-day meal together. 

She was very silent throughout it; but then 
who could expect her to talk much to a mere 
governess? She never interfered in the teach- 


, ing, but always showed the utmost distaste for, 


and ignorance of, the proceedings of the school- 
room. And, whenever she addressed the little 
elderly lady who taught Gertrude, and had been 
a teacher of children all her days, it was with a 
reserved dignity that showed plainly the great 
difference between poor Miss Smith and Mrs. 
Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall. 
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Yet she was not unkind, or uncivil, or un- 
ladylike : here, too, the extreme negativeness 
of her character prevented her from doing any 
thing decidedly amiss, and no donbt Miss Smith 
would quite agree with Mrs, Fox, and with 
most other people, in finding no fault with, nay, 
even praising, the great lady of the parish. It 


takes so little to gain popularity when one has | 


an indefinite number of thousands a year. 
Meantime, Gertrude chattered incessantly to 
her mamma or her governess, with the won- 
drous merry heart of twelve years old, so that 
gradually the vexed look—it was only vexation, 


not sorrow—passed from the mother’s face, and | 


she listened with a lazy smile, glad to catch 


the present pleasure—and such an innocent | 


pleasure too. If she ever looked really happy, 
this poor rich woman, whose life seemed so bar- 
yen of every thing but riches, it was when in 
the company of her little girl. 

“Tt is very odd,” said she, half to herself, 
when the governess had retired, and the child 
still went chattering on; ‘‘ but though, as papa 
says, you are like the Vanderdeckens, and not 
a bit like me—still there is about you some- 
times a queer look of your aunt Edna.” 

“Are you sorry for that, mamma?” For 
while Mrs. Vanderdecken spoke she had slight- 
ly sighed. . 

“‘ Sorry! what makes you fancy such a thing? 
Dear me, no; except that your aunt Edna isn’t 
pretty—never was. Still, as I always tell you, 
I'm sure 
I never got any benefit from mine!” (with an- 
other sigh)—‘‘ No, child; you are better as you 
are, and I dare say your aunt Edna would tell 
you the same thing.” 

** Would she ?” and Gertrude indulged, for a 
wonder, in a few moments of silent meditation. 
‘“‘ Please, mamma, when is aunt Edna coming 
here ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

‘Will she never come here ?” 


good looks are of no importance. 


‘“‘How can I say? Your papa asks to his | 


house whoever he pleases; and probably he 
doesn’t want to ask my sister.” 

“But don’t you want her, mamma? Did 
you ever really tell papa you wanted her? Shall 
I tell him ?” 

‘*Oh dear no; not upon any account,” said 
the lady, hurriedly, caught, as she continually 
was, by her honest child, in the very ambush 
under which her weakness hid itself. ‘The 
fact is, the Stedmans are so different from us 
that we do not care to invite them; nor do we 
think they would enjoy themselves if they came. 
But, for all that, she is a good person, an ex- 
ceedingly good sort of person—your aunt Edna,” 

So saying, Mrs. Vanderdecken rose and or- 
dered the carriage, while Gertrude, who hated 
being shut up in a close brougham, begged to 
be allowed to take a run in the park with “old 
nurse,” a colored woman, over whom she ruled 
supreme. 

“ Just as you like,” the mother said, peevish- 
ly:,‘*you are always glad to go out with any 


| body but me, and to do any thing that I don’t 
| particularly want you to do. And what you 
can find to amuse you in the park these dull, 
damp, winter afternoons is more than I can 
see.” 
‘*Oh, mamma, I can amuse myself any where 
| if only I am let alone.” 

“Just like your aunt Edna—as like her as 
two peas!” muttered Mrs. Vanderdecken. Then, 
in her velvet, fur-frimmed cloak, with her fili- 
gree gold card-case in her hand, she stepped 
into her carriage, to pay the never-ending, still- 
beginning round of visits, which constituted the 
principal duty and solace of her life. 

Then her little daughter trotted off: trotted 
is just the word for the round, compact little 
figure, pattering resolutely upon its small dots 
of feet, the merry face shining under a round 
cap of chinchilla fur, the hands tucked inside 
her muff, and gathering close about her a scar- 
let cloak, like little Red Riding Hood. She 
was not a pretty nor even a picturesque child ; 
but she was a child, which is a great deal to say 
for her in the present generation. And, with- 
al, she was a quaint, self-contained, self-de- 
pendent little soul, not taking much after either 
parent, but belonging to some far-back, long- 
forgotten Dutch type; while, ever and anon, 
there reappeared in her that curious likeness to 
her mother’s English sister, which seemed at 
once to annoy and to touch Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

She trotted through the park, this funny little 
maid, appearing and disappearing among the 
bushes, in her scarlet brightness, not unlike a 
cheery, plump, merry robin redbreast. 

It was one of those dull days, when, foreign- 
ers say, Englishmen are all inclined to go and 
hang themselves. ‘The mossy walks, once so 
soft and green, were now spongy and sodden ; 
dead leaves lay every where in rotting masses, 
except the few left on the trees, which fluttered 
mournfully against the murky sky. Every thing 
was at the transition time, when earth seems as 
if she could not reconcile herself to winter, but 
lies, abject and helpless, grieving over her own 
decay, with the grief of a man over a wasted 
life, or a woman over her love-life all done. 
Dark days, dreary days, whether in the year or 
in human existence; yet they must come to us 
all, 

Ay, even to poor little Gertrude; though as 
yet she understood them not, nor seemed in the 
least affected by the gloominess of the day. 
She went gayly on, stamping on the wet moss, 
and leaving it in little ponds, shoe-shaped, be- 
hind her; or kicking the dead leaves about at 
every step, in exceeding fun. Soon she quite 
distanced the nurse, who, indeed, was only too 
glad to be let slip, and returned to the house, 
as was her custom, telling nobody—and well 
certain that Gertrude would tell nobody—of 
her absence ; inconvenient candor being by no 
means the rule of the Vanderdecken household. . 
So Gertrude came alone to her favorite play- 
place—an odd-shaped ornamental pond, pos- 
sibly, in far back centuries, the original “ holy 
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well.” Several oaks, now huge and hollow 
with age, with quantities of ferns and even 
stray brambles growing in their hearts and on 
the crevices of their gnarled arms, lad. been 
planted round its brink, Also a yew-tree, 
whose enormous branches swept the water, and 
stretched over it almost to the island in the 
centre, which some later hand had made and 
adorned with rhododendrons and other flower- 
ing plants. A somewhat dreary spot, because 
it was not wholly Nature—Nature never is | 
dreary—but had in it a forlorn mingling of art. 
But Gertrude made herself quite happy there, 
and after feeding her water-fowl, the only in- | 
habitants of the spot, who swam toward her in | 
a chilly appealingness, as if the black-looking 
pond were almost too much, even for ducks, 
she climbed to her favorite post—the arm of 
the largest oak-tree which overhung the water 
—and sat’ swinging there, Ophelia like—not 
singing, certainly, but indulging in castle-build- 
ing, as this solitary rich man’s child, so unlike 
both her parents, was rather prone to do. 

Hers was, however, a very modest and mat- 
ter-of-fact castle: nothing more than a pretty 
summer-house, which she would coax the gar- 
dener—Gertrude was hand-in-glove with all 
gardeners and humble folk on her father’s prop- 
erty—to build for her, and to which she would 
invite, if possible, who? Casting her thoughts 
round about, she could find no better visitors, | 
or more to her mind, than her aunt Edna’s five | 
boys, with cousin Julius at their head, if only 
cousin Julius—a big, manly youth—would con- 
descend to come. Perhaps there, under the 
influence of tea and cake and cousinly feeling, 
she might coax out of him what she was sure 
must be most romantic and mysterious—the 
whole history of his uncle and namesake, Julius 
Stedman, 

In default of this, she began to invent it for 
herself, being in the habit of making up stories, 
heroic and pathetic, at will. By-and-by she 
grew so absorbed in her own imaginations that 
she let her muff drop off into the water, and 
was nearly following it herself, when a strong 
hand caught hold of her. 

It was a man, who had crept near and been 
watching her intently for several minutes, only 
in her absorption she neither heard nor saw 
him. Probably he had not meant to be seen, 
since he had hidden himself behind the yew- 
tree, save for the instinct which made him 
stretch out a hand to save the child from falling 
into the water, - 

‘*Take care, little miss,” said he, gruffly. 
“That's an unsafe seat for a child like you. 
Are you alone ?” 

Yes, she was alone. 


Not a creature to pro- 
tect her from the grim man, who spoke so 
roughly, as if he hated her, and was ready to 
do her any sort of mischief. But Gertrude was 
not a cowardly child; if frightened at all, it 
was usually at supernatural things; and this 


was only aman. In fact, as she perceived the 





minute she took courage to look at him closer, 


a man already known to her by sight—the poor 
soldier, who she believed had saved her life 
and whom she thought @ good deal of since. 
Surely he never meant to harm her. 
* She did not scream, but looked him com- 
posedly in the face. 
**Yes, I am quite alone. Why did you ask 
me? What are you going to do to me ?” 
**Do to you, simpleton! what should I do? 


| Eat you up, as the wolf ate Red Riding Hood? 


Do I look like it ?” 

And he laughed—a horrid kind of laugh, the 
poor little girl thought—and glared at her with 
the wildest eyes she had ever beheld, or ever 
imagined, in ogre or giant. Yet he was a 
small man, comparatively: thin and sickly- 
looking ; and while considerably frightened, 
she also felt sorry for him. Perhaps he was a 
little crazy; and she had heard that madmen 
ought to be humored and treated as if one were 
not the least afraid of them. So she answered, 
though inwardly quaking, as gently as she 
could— 

** You would be a very bad, cruel man to kill 
a poor little girl who never did you any harm.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ And if you did kill me,” gathering courage 
as she spoke, ‘‘ you would be punished for it. 
Papa would have you hanged.” 

The soldier laughed again. “And how 
would that benefit you? For instance, your 
father’s hanging me would not bring you back 
to life again? It might comfort him, though ; 
for revenge is sweet—very sweet—” 

And he went on muttering to himself the 
rest of his sentence. 

Gertrude now grew seriously alarmed. She 
would have run away home; but the man leaned 
against the oak-tree trunk, and so blocked up 
her passage. She was compelled to remain 
sitting on the branch, with her poor little legs 
dangling over the pond. Thus they kept their 
positions, these two; for her jailer seemed to 
have forgotten her presence and dropped into 
a fit of musing, till at last Gertrude ventured to 
address him again. 

** Please, kind man, let me go. It can’t do 
you any good to be cruel to a little girl like 
me. I'm very sorry for you, you look so ill; 
and I would give you some money only I have 
none in my pocket. But I'll tell mamma 
about you when she comes home.” 

“Ts she out, your mother ?” 

** Yes, out driving. You might wait for her 
at the lodge-gates, and she would be sure to 
give you something. She is very good, is my 
mamma.” 

‘That's a lie!” answered the soldier, fiercely. 

Then the little maid forgot her fear in a sud- 
den blaze of indignation. 

‘* How dare you say so? What do you know 
of mymamma? She is a lady, and you only a 
common man: not even a gentleman, or you 
wouldn’t talk to me about ‘lies.’” 

“Shouldn't 1?” returned the man, eying in 
a sort of curiosity the small, fearless face, all 
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ablaze with wrath. Then he said, ‘‘ You're 
not like her—not one bit. I won’t harm you; 
you may step down. Allow me to assist you, 
Miss Vanderdecken.” 

He offered her his hand with such a courte- 
ous air—not like an ogre at all, she thought, 
but more resembling the politeness of the young 
prince in the ‘* White Cat,” or the Beast, after 
Beauty had turned him human by loving him— 
that Gertrude regarded the man with dumb sur- 
prise. Instead of taking to her heels, as she 
had meant to do, she turned and offered to 
shake hands with him. 

“Good-by. You seem to know my name. 
I am much obliged to you, and so will my 
mamma be. For she knows who you are”— 
(the soldier started)—‘‘ and so do I too.” 

‘Indeed! Who am I?” 

“‘T think you are the man who pulled me 
from under the train one Saturday night. I 
have not said much about it since; for mamma 
does not like talking about unpleasant things ; 
and she is easily frightened. But I know quite 
well that but for you I should have been dead 
and buried, and gone to heaven by this time.” 

He smiled at the quaint wording; but he 
could not deny the fact. In truth, with the 
peculiarity of his nature, in which impressions 
that seemed slight at first, instead of wearing 
out deepened down with time, during these 
three days it had more than once occurred to 
him, with a strange, creepy feeling, how very 
near he had been, and the child too, to the 
‘*going to heaven” which she talked about— 





going together. How odd such an accident 
would have appeared! and what a queer coin- 
cidence it would have been if they two had been 
dragged out dead from under the train and 
identified (as, though careless enough about 
himself living, he always took care his body 
should be identified)—himself and Mrs. Van- 
derdecken’s little daughter! 

Half in mockery, and yet drawn toward her 
by an attraction for which he could not account, 
and with not at all the sort of feeling which he 
expected to have had toward her, he intently 
examined the child. 

‘** Would you have liked to ‘go to heaven,’ as 
you call it?” 

Gertrude pondered a minute. 
Jeast not just vet, I think.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I am quite happy as I am.” 

“Happy!” echoed the man, and looked half- 
contemptuously, half-pitifully at the child. ‘Is 
any body happy, do you think? Is your mo- 
ther happy ?” 

“ Of course she is. No, stop a minute ;” and 
the honest little face took an expression which, 
in its flitting, shadowy sweetness, reminded the 
soldier of another—far back in ghostly ages; 
even as we sometimes see, with a start, the 
dead and the lost come back to us for a minute 
in the likeness of some little one of a new gen- 
eration. ‘No, I am afraid mamma is not al- 
ways happy, for she sometimes tells me I am 
the only comfort she has and I am sure that 
is very little.” 


“Bo. As 
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A gleam of satisfaction—wild satisfaction— 
lit up the countenance of the poverty-stricken 
soldier. ‘‘ Really! sheisnothappy? All her 
riches can not make her happy; nor her hus- 
band neither? She and your father quarrel 
sometimes, don’t they ?” 

The man seemed quite carried away out of 
himself, or he must have seen the astonish- 
ment, mixed with reproof, of the little girl’s 
look, 

‘*You must be a very odd sort of person to 
talk to me in this way about my papa and 
mamma. What can you know of them? I 
am very, very sorry for you, and very grateful 
to you for saving my life; and any amount of 
money that papa could pay-—” Here the little 
girl stopped, confused, touched by an instinct 
stronger than all her education. 

**T suppose you think—doubtless your mo- 
ther has taught you—that money can do every 
thing; but it can not. I want nothing. I 
know I saved your life; and I prefer to hold 
you in my debt for doing so. You may say 
this to your papa, if you like.” 

Gertrude looked puzzled. ‘‘I wish I could 
tell him, and then he might thank you as I do. 
But papa knows nothing about this accident, 
or about you; mamma would not let me tell 
him.” 

‘Then she keeps secrets from him—from her 
own husband ?” said the soldier, eagerly. 

**T don’t know what you mean about keeping 
secrets ; and, indeed, if you will let me go away, 
I had rather not talk to you any more,” answer- 
ed the little girl, almost beginning to cry, with 
a vague fear which she could not quite get over ; 
while, at the same time, her keen sense of the 
romantic—and under her funny little Dutch out- 
side there was a deal of romance in Gertrude 
Vanderdecken—was interested and excited to 
the highest degree. 

The soldier had apparently meant more con- 
versation; indeed, he had taken the trouble to 
divest himself of his over-coat, and made of it a 
cushion for the little girl on the tree-arm beside 
him; but now he took it up again. 

** Very well: you can go whenever you like. 
Good-by.” 

*“Good-by.” Gertrude began walking off as 
fast as she could, for twenty yards or so, then 
turned and looked behind her. 

The man was sitting as she left him, with his 
elbows on his knees, gazing down into the black 
water. His appearance and attitude were so 
forlorn, so wretched—he seemed so utterly lone- 
ly, sitting there on the dreary December after- 
noon, with the damp, white mist beginning to 
crawl over every thing—that the little girl, who 
was going home to a good fire and a bright 
drawing-room, where she always shared her | 
mamma's cozy five-o’clock tea, felt her heart 
melt toward him. 

She returned, and touched him on the arm. 

“TI beg your pardon; I forgot one thing. 
Tell me who you are, and where you live? 
If it is in this parish I am sure mamma will | 





come and see you ; for she has her district, ang 
goes round regularly; unless when she sends 
Nurse and me instead.” And I should like 
to come and see you too. What is your 
name ?” 

A simple question—the simplest possible, 
and given with the most innocent, up-looking, 
kindly eyes ; yet it made the soldier start, grow 
pale, and then blush violently all over his face, 
He turned sharply away. 

‘* What does my name matter to you? Why 
do you question me? What right has your 
mother to come and see me ?” 

‘Oh, she always goes to see poor people, or 
sick people; all the ladies in the parish do, 
But she shall not come if you do not wish it, 
Indeed, if you dislike it so much, I will tell her 
nothing at all about you.” 

“‘That’s right,” said the man. And then, 
with a sudden thought, he added, “If you will 
promise to tell your mother nothing at all about 
me, I will meet you here every afternoon, if you 
like ; and I'll tell you all sorts of pretty stories, 
and queer tales about foreign countries. I have 
been half over the world, I think, and seen cu- 
rious things without end.” 

‘Have you really?” said Gertrude, opening 
wide eyes of delight. Here was an opportunity 
such as she had often longed for—an adventure 
delicious as any fairy tale; and the small fact 
of its being a surreptitious enjoyment did not 
lessen, but rather increased the charm of it to 
this poor little soul, who had never been brought 
up to that holy atmosphere of simple truth which 
makes want of candor as impossible to the child 
as it is to the parent. There is a rough and 
bitter proverb, ‘‘ As the old cock crows the 
young cock learns;” and those who sow in 
small shams not unfrequently reap in large 
deceptions. In this case Gertrude’s better 
nature made her hesitate a little. ‘‘ Mamma 
always bids me tell her every thing; but then 
to hear endless stories, as you say—oh! it would 
be so nice.” 

“Very nice,” sneered the soldier; “and all 
true, of course. Every body always tells the 
truth, your mamma included, Come, shall we 
make a bargain, and shake hands upon it ?” 

Yet as the warm little hand dropped upon his, 
in the sudden foolish confidence of childhood, 
on his side too, the man’s higher nature felt a 
slight upspringing of conscience, but he batten- 
ed it down tight and close. To the little girl 
herself he knew he intended no harm, nay, he 
rather liked her than otherwise, and for aught 
else—what did it matter? 

‘* Very well, my dear,” said he kindly, try- 
ing to teach himself to speak to her as he sup- 
posed children were accustomed to be spoken 
to. ‘Then we have made what the Scotch 
call ‘a paction’ between us, Take care you 
don’t break it. I shall not.” 

“Nor I. But,” her curiosity getting the 
better of her, “‘I should so like to know your 
name.” 

** John Stone.” 
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GOOD-BY. 


“‘Thank you—and good-by again, for I hear | 
the carriage coming.” 

She flew off like a bird—like the little winter 
robin that she so much resembled—and left him 
alone in the gloomy, darkening mist. 


——~>—_—__ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Atmost daily, and for many days, John 
Stone the soldier, and little Miss Vanderdeck- 
en met—accidentally it appeared, but never- 
theless by design—in quiet nooks of the wintry, 
deserted park. Sometimes Gertrude’s nurse 
was with them, sometimes not. At any rate, 
Stone contrived to secure the woman’s fidelity, 
both by money and by talking to her in her na- 
tive Hindostanee, she having been originally an 
ayah, brought from Calcutta to the Cape. This 
done, he had no other fear of premature discov- 
ery, for at Holywell Hall, as in most large es- 
tablishments, the comings and goings of any in- 
dividual item therein were scarcely noticed, not 
even though it were the young lady of the house. 
Besides, every body was accustomed to Miss Ger- 
trude’s independent proceedings, which formed 
such a contrast to her mother’s graceful laziness ; 
consequently, the carrying out of this surrepti- 
tious adventure was easy enough. 

The only trouble in the matter was the child’s 
own conscience, which sometimes woke up, and 
she begged leave to tell every thing to her mam- 
ma: but Stone always quieted her with prom- 
ises that she should do so very soon. Besides, 
he said, if she were ever found out, and asked 
any questions, she had nothing to do but to tell 
her mother the direct truth. 

“ But suppose mamma is angry with me, and 
forbids me to see you any more, what shall I 
do?” 

She spoke in eager anxiety, for the fascina- 
tion of this man’s company, the charm of his 











talk, and the interest inspired by his looks and 


manner—so unlike a common 
soldier, and so very like, she 
thought, to a prince in disguise, 
as she every day expected he 
would turn out to be—had quite 
intoxicated the romantic child. 
She was not exactly fond of him 
—was almost afraid of him some- 
times, for he had such queer ways 
—such sudden bursts of excite- 
ment; and yet day and night she 
never got him out of her mind, 
and was always thirsting to meet 
him again and hear something 
new. 

“Your mamma angry?” re- 
peated Stone, with asneer. “TI 
thought fine ladies were never an- 
gry. However, in that case, just 
send her tome—John Stone, lodg- 
ing at Mrs, Fox’s, of the ‘ Goat 
and Compasses,’ and I'll make 
things straight for you directly.” 

** Will you, really? And will you explain 
to her that it was all because you made me 
make a promise, and I could not break it? 
People should never break their promises.” 

“ Did she teach you that?” 

“No, but papa did; papa is very particular, 
He says, true in small things, true in great; 
that if you deceive one person, you'll be sure 
to deceive another; and he sometimes talks 
about all this in such a way that he makes 
mamma cry.” 

‘Why ?” asked Stone, grasping at the family 
skeleton which the child had betrayed, and in- 
vestigating it with the zest of a ghoul burrow- 
ing into a grave. 

‘Qh, because she is a little frightened of 
him, I think; and yet he does not mean half 
he says. He is never unkind tome. Only he 
dislikes mamma's asking him for money; and 
sometimes he gets into a passion, and calls her 
ugly names, and she begins to sob, and wishes 
she had never married; and it makes me so 
unhappy, you can’t think. But I ought not to 
tell you all this.” 

“Tt’sno matter. I'llnottell again. Ican keep 
asecret. Besides, I have nobody to tell it to.” 

“Have you no relations—nobody at all be- 
longing to you?” 

Stone shook his head. 

**T wish you had had a little girl of your own 
for me to play with. You were never married, 
I suppose ?” 

Ble,” 

‘ But you had a father and mother—perhaps 
brothers and sisters, once ?” 

* No sisters.” 

‘*Oh, what a pity! It must be so nice to 
have a sister. I have no relations at all; at 
least, none that I shall ever see much of. But 
that is a secret too,” added the child, looking 
graver. “I can’t imagine why it is, but mam- 
ma can not bear my talking much about my aunt 
—the only one I have—aunt Edna.” 
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The soldier started. He hac been sitting, 
with the child beside him, in the hollow of an 
old oak, telling his Munchausen-like stories, of 
which how much was fiction, how much fact, he 
alone knew; and afterward he had fallen intoa 
sort of dream, as he was prone to do, watching 
the sunset, and listening to a wren on a tree- 
top near, singing as loud and merrily as if it 
were the year’s beginning, instead of its close. 
Now he seemed startled out of his meditation 
into exceeding agitation. 

**T beg your pardon, say that name again. 
I was not listening. Your aunt who?” 

** Aunt Edna, mamma’s only sister; indeed, 
I never knew she had a sister till about a year 
ago, when, in driving through London, we saw 
the name on a door—Dr. Stedman, That is 
aunt Edna's husband, He is a doctor, you must 
know.” 

* And he lives—where ?” 

“In Brook Street, Hanover Square,” answer- 
ed the little maid, delighted with the importance 
of giving information. ‘‘It is but a little house. 
When mamma called there she wondered how 
they could live in such a pokey hole, but she 
supposed it was because they were poor still.” 

* Poor ?” 

“That is, compared with us; but I don't 
think they can be really poor people; or if 
they are, they don’t mind it. They all look so 
happy and merry—aunt Edna and her five 
sons.” 

** Five sons, has she ?” said Stone, who, after 
his first violent start, had settled down into an 
attitude which he was prone to fall into—stoop- 
ing forward with his hand over his eyes. He 
said he had had moon-blindness, and sometimes 
wore green spectacles. ‘‘ And—her husband— 
your uncle ?” 

“Oh, you mean Dr, Stedman. 


Of course, 
he is my uncle; but I have never seen him. 
We have only called once, and they never come 
here.” 

“Why not?” 


** Nobody seems to want it, except me. 


But 
I want it very much. I should so like to have 
my cousins to play with, especially cousin Ju- 
lius.” 

Stone sprung up, and then suddenly sat down 
again, catching hold of a half-rotten branch, and 
breaking it in little pieces as he spoke. 

**T beg your pardon. Go on, child. Tell 
me all about your aunt and uncle and cousins.” 

** Would you really like to hear ?” cried Ger- 
trude, highly delighted. ‘ Not that there is 
much to tell; for I know so very little about 
them. But they live in Brook Street, as I said, 
and they are such a happy family, and seem so 
fond of one another. Two of the boys are big- 
ger than aunt Edna—she is a very little woman, 
you must know—and they pet her and play 
with her, and yet seem so proud of her. They 
tell her every thing, Julius says, just as mamma 
desires me to tell her,” added the child, sighing 
—* only, somehow, I can't. Don’t you think 
there is something about a person which makes 





you tell them things? But you can’t do it just 
because they desire you, any more than yoy 
could love people because they compelled you 
to love them.” 

The little girl had hit upon a great mystery 
—perhaps the greatest mystery in parental gov- 
ernment; but no such ethical or moral question 
interested the soldier. Yet he did seem inter. 
ested—keenly, painfully—in what she was say- 
ing. 

**Goon. Tell me more.” 

“‘ About aunt Edna and her house? Oh, | 
am sure it must be the happiest house in the 
world. No wonder they don’t care to come to 
ours.” 

**Ts that so? Who says it?” 

** Mamma.” 

** Oh, then, of course, it must be true.” 

“T wish you saw my aunt Edna. I do like 
her so!” cried Gertrude, enthusiastically. “She 
is not pretty, and is not a fine lady at all— 
dresses very plainly ; but then she is so bright, 
and sweet, and kind. The first time I saw her 
she took me on her knee and kissed me, and 
cried a little, saying to mamma that she once 
had a dear little girl of her own, but it died 
when a baby. However, she seems very hap- 
py with her five boys. Oh, I could be so fond 
of aunt Edna if they would let me! But— 
hark! I think I hear wheels. I must run in- 
doors before mamma comes home. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Stone. He had seemed to 
pay little attention to her latter words; but 
when she was quitting him he called her back. 
“Stop. Your uncle is a doctor, you say. I 
might want one. I am ill sometimes. Give 
me his address.” 

Gertrude gave it eagerly. 

“Oh, do go to him! Iam sure he would 
do you good. And then, perhaps, you would 
see aunt Edna and my cousins, and would tell 
me all about them when you come back. Only 
you had better say nothing to them about me.” 

** Of course not.” 

“T wonder,” said the little girl, lingering, as 
a sudden brilliant idea struck her, ‘‘ whether 
you, having been at Calcutta, and actually sail- 
ed up the Hoogly River, might know any thing 
about—about—” 

“ What?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. Yes, it is some- 
thing particular, as I can guess from mamma's 
telling me never to speak about it. There is a 
secret which, if I could find it out, might be as 
interesting as any of the stories you have told 
to me, Listen:” and she placed her lips to 
his ear in the approved fashion of mystery- 
mongers. ‘‘ Cousin Julius told me that he had, 
once upon a time, an uncle,” 

This communication made nothing like the 
impression she intended. Stone heard it, sit- 
ting, rigid as his name, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. ‘At last he said, 

“Ts he alive ?” 

““No—dead many years ago, mamma told 
me.” 
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The soldier started a little. 

‘‘ How did he die—how did she say he died?” 
asked he, after a pause. 

“He was drowned in the Hoogly. 
there’s Nurse beckoning. I must run, 


But 
Good- 


” 


by. 
“« Good-by ;” and Stone sat where she had 
left him, pondering. 

‘‘ Dead—drowned !” he repeated to himself, 
Well, 


and then laughed. ‘“ Dead, years ago! 
it’s all truae—all true; and better so.” 

He rose, hearing the rumble of distant car- 
riage-wheels, and hurried by a short cut to a 
corner of the park, where he generally lingered 
at this hour, behind a thick holly bush which 
was near the park gates. Thence he could 
watch Mrs. Vanderdecken drive slowly through 
in her phaeton, or brougham, or landaulet—she 
had an endless variety of carriages—but always 
alone, always dull, as if nothing ever had given 
or could give her pleasure in this world, 

When she had passed, Stone started up from 
his hiding-place, and ranged wildly over bush 
and brake, like a man out of his senses, till he 
came out upon the common, where, seeing de- 
cent laborers walking decently homeward in 
twos and threes, he also did the same, and soon 
found himself at Mrs. Fox’s door. 

The good woman had been very kind to him, 
though, as she told confidentially to all her 
neighbors, she thought him a little ‘‘ cracked.” 
But as he was quite harmless, and paid his bill 
regularly—every morning, because, he said, no 
one knew what might happen before night—she 
did not object to have him staying with her. 
He had his meals in her parlor; gave hardly 
any trouble; went early to bed, and was late to 
rise; never complaining of either his food or 
his lodging. He took very little notice of any 
body, yet there was in him a pathetic gentle- 
ness, which won the heart of every creature— 
certainly every woman—who had any thing to 
do with him. 

“T'll be bound he has seen better days, and 
had folk mighty fond of him some time,” was 
Mrs. Fox’s deliberate opinion. ‘* What has 
brought him to this pass, goodness knows.” 

“Drink perhaps,” somebody suggested. 

But Mrs. Fox indignantly repelled this ac- 
cusation, though she owned he sometimes look- 
ed as if he had been drinking, and, besides his 
tobacco, there was now and then a queer smell 
in his room, like a druggist’s shop. But it was 
not brandy, she was certain: nothing ever pass- 
ed his lips but water in her sight, and, if out of 
it, she would soon have discovered the fact, for 
she was a great lover of temperance, even 
though she kept a public house. 

So, much as they talked him over, the little 
circle which revolved round the “Goat and 
Compasses” could come to no conclusion about 
John Stone, except that he was ‘‘ rather queer,” 
but certainly not sufficiently crazy to be treated 
asa lunatic, Still, they let him alone as much 
as possible: all, save the good landlady, who, 
partly from a leve of patronizing, and partly 





through real kindness, took him in her charge 
entirely, and, it must be owned, very devotedly, 

** Mrs. Fox, what is the earliest train to Lon- 
don to-morrow ?” 

She was so amazed at the question that she 
forgot her ordinary deference, which rather in- 
creased than diminished the more she had to 
do with “ Mr.” (as she now always called him) 
Stone. 

‘* My dear soul, you don’t mean to say you're 
going up td London ?” 

* Fes.” 

** Well, I'm glad of it. It'll amuse you, may- 
be. Is it for good, or only for a day or two?” 

“Only for a day or two. ‘ For good,’ as you 
say, I am not likely to go any where. I shall 
leave my traps with you, and return very soon. 
Come, come, I dare say in your heart you’re not 
sorry to be rid of me.” 

The old woman shook her head with one of 
her sententious remarks, 

‘“*Them as their friends is glad to get rid of, 
Mr. Stone, are generally those as have never 
tried to make 'em want’em. You're no trouble 
here—quite a pleasure; and you'd better stop 
with me till you goes back direct to your own 
folks.” 

This latter was a thrust, deliberate and pru- 
dential; for she often felt her responsibility very 
great, and would have been really thankful to 


find out something definite respecting the lone- 


ly, sickly man, who might at any time fall ill, 
or even die upon her hands; but Stone took no 
notice of what she had said. Indeed, after the 
matter of the train was fixed, he scarcely spoke 
another word, but smoked incessantly till he 
went to bed. 

He was very late up, so late that he nearly 
missed his breakfast and his chance of a lift to 
the station in the butcher’s cart, which Mrs. 
Fox had kindly arranged for him. And as 
she started him off he looked so haggard, so 
feeble, that she shook her head more ominous- 
ly than ever. 

“He'll go off some day like the snuff of a 
candle. I wish I knew who his friends were, 
and I'd write to ’em, with his leave or without 
it, that’s all.” 

But the busy and the poor have not too much 
time even for compassion, and before Stone was 
a mile away even his kindly hostess had for- 
gotten him. 

Not a thought from her, or any human being, 
followed the solitary soldier as he took his jour- 
ney, and at length found himself dropped into 
the wild whirl of London streets, which he trod 
with an uncertain step and dazed bewildered 
air, as of a man who had never been there be- 
fore, or so many years ago that his experience 
was no help to him now whatever. 

Besides all this, he had at first a frightened 
look, as if he expected continually to be recog- 
nized or spoken to—a fancy which country peo- 
ple often have, till they understand London bet- 
ter. London—that mad Babel—so crowded, 
yet so intensely lonely, that among the myriads 
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one jostles against, to meet a known face is al- 
most an impossible chance. So he was drifted 
on—this atom, this nomad, this forlorn bit of 
humanity—in the great human tide that went 


surging right and left down either side the | 
Gradually he let himself be swept on | 


street. 
by it, as unimportant and unnoticed as a bubble 
down a stream. 

He turned westward, more by instinct than 
design, apparently—for he walked like a man 
half blind and stunned. By slow degrees, how- 
ever, he seemed to grow accustomed to the 
crowd; breasted it less awkwardly and timor- 
ously, and looked around him a little, as if try- 
ing to recollect the places he saw—above all, to 
recollect himself. 

Thus he got on as far as the Cheapside cor- 
ner leading to St. Paul’s Church-yard, when the 
sudden boom-of the great cathedral bell, strik- 
ing eleven o'clock, sent such a shock through 
his frail, nervous frame, that he leaned stagger- 
ing against a shop-window. 

** Hollo, man, are you drunk, or what ?” cried 
a passer-by, catching hold of him, but meeting 
no answer, no resistance, let him go again. 
**You’re ill, Sir. You'd better get into a cab 
and go home ;” but there was no cab at hand, so 
the stranger hailed an omnibus which Stone 
silently indicated as it passed, and civilly helped 
him into it, perhaps feeling that he was safer 
among companions than alone. 

The omnibus was full of the usual average of 
omnibus passengers, all busy and self-absorbed, 


every one going his own way, and paying little 


heed to his neighbor. Nobody noticed Stone, 
who turned his face to the glass and watched 
the gliding by of the various familiar objects 
along the great western outlet from the city. 
They were scarcely changed. London looked 
precisely as he had left it, even after this long 
interval of years. It seemed only yesterday 
that he had taken his last omnibus ride home- 
ward on this very route, the day he left En- 
gland, a young man, with life all before him 
and nothing behind. Now? 

Well, we all of us must meet such crises; 
times when some sharp, sudden curve of the 
river of life brings us face to face with the lost 
past, and we stand and gaze on it for a moment 
or two—startled, saddened, or smitten with in- 
tolerable pain—then, knowing it irrecoverable, 
turn our backs upon it, and go on, like our 
neighbors, our inevitable way. 

Most men, who have at all neared their half 
century of existence, can understand this feel- 
ing; but then few have such a past to look back 
upon as John Stone. 

He rode on a good distance, and then got out 
and walked through the quietest and least fre- 
quented streets of the West-End, losing himself 
several times. The only place he stopped at 
was, oddly enough, an upholsterer’s shop, in 
the window of which there happened to be for 
sale a large swing glass. Stone looked at him- 
self in it, carefully, from head to foot. 

His was a figure certainly peculiar, but not 





i, 
peculiar enough to attract notice among the 
many odd fishes who swim safely and unob- 
served through London streets. Spare and 
short—the shortest stature admissible by the 
regulation height of the army—the faded scar. 
let just glimmering under his gray coat, the for. 
aging cap pulled closely over his brows, and the 
rest of his face almost hidden by his spectacles 
and long beard, any special personal appearance 
he had was so concealed that his own mother 
might have passed him in the street and not 
have known him. 

Apparently, he satisfied himself as to the re- 
sult of his self-examination, for shortly, paying 
no heed to the jeer of a small London boy that 
‘* P’raps he’d know that ’ere party agin when he 
met him,” Stone turned away from the mirror 
and passed on—walking much more confidently 
than before. ‘ 

He reached at last Brook Street, that favorite 
habitat of physicians and other strictly respect- 
able but not ultra-fashionable people, and walk- 
ed right down it till he came to Dr. Stedman's 
door. 

A quiet, unpretending door it was, and be- 
longing to one of those small houses, at least 
much smaller than the rest, which are some- 
times to be found in this neighborhood. The 
brougham standing opposite to it was of the 
same character; a neat doctor’s carriage, ar- 
ranged with all appliances for books, etc.—evi- 
dently that of a man who works too hard not to 
economize time as well as money by every pos- 
sible expedient. The coachman, a decent eld- 
erly man—one of those servants who are not 
only thoroughly respectable, but confer respect- 
ability on their employers—sat on his box, wait- 
ing patiently for his master. 

He had not to wait long. Punctually at 
twelve o'clock Dr. Stedman came out, and 
stood on the door-step talking to a poor wo- 
man who had just run up to him: so that the 
soldier, if he wished it, had a full opportunity 
of observing the physician whom he had said 
he might consult some day. 

Dr. William Stedman—as his door-plate had 
it—was a tall, strongly-built, middle-aged gen- 
tleman: fair-featured—a little florid perhaps— 
but with the ruddiness of health only. He was 
muscular, but not stout, and very wholesome- 
looking, even though he was a doctor and lived 
in London. His mouth was placid, his eyes 
were kind. His whole appearance was that of 
a man who has fought his battle of life some- 
what hardly, but has got through the worst 
of it, and begins now to put a cheerful sickle 
into the harvest of his youth—to reap what he 
has sown, and prepare to go forth rejoicing 
with his sheaves. A season, often the very 
best and brightest of existence to such a man; 
and the very bitterest to a man who has come 
to his harvest-time with no harvest ready, and 
finds out the awful inexorable truth, that who- 
soever has sown the wind must reap the whirl- 
wind. 

While Dr. Stedman stood, talking to his pa- 
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DE. STEDMAN. 


Lost—how sad a word it is—how sad and yet 
how common! And who are the lost? Not 
the dead—God keeps them: safe and sure ; 
though how and where we know not, until we 
go the way they all have gone. But the living 
lost—the sinners, who have been over-tempted 
and have fallen—the sinned against, wko have 
been hunted and tortured into crime—the weak 
ones, half good, half bad, with whom it seems 
the chance of a straw whether they shall take 
the right way or the wrong—who shall find 
them? He will one day, we trust; He who in 
His whole universe loses, finally, nothing. 

Poor Stone had much of this “lost” look, as 
he wandered about London; uncertainly, idly, 
like a man who has given up all stake in life 
and takes no particular interest in any thing. 
Sometimes he stopped at a shop-window, gen- 
erally a print-shop, and vacantly gazed at its 
contents; but he never lingered long any where, 
and being in his exterior neither a beggar nor 
a rogue, but just up to the decent level which 
makes a man an object neither of fear nor com- 
passion to his fellow-creatures, he was not much 
noticed by any body, but just allowed to go his 
own way—to work or be idle—feed or starve— 
live or die, as it pleased himself and Providence. 

Wherever he wandered, during that long day, 
Stone always came back to the little house in 
Brook Street, hovering about it as a ghost might 


haunt its body’s grave; walking to and fro, some- 


| times on one side of the street and then on the 


tient or applicant—a very poorly-clad and sad- 
faced woman—John Stone watched him in- 
tently. He even crept on a little further, hold- 
ing by area railings as he went, that he might 
see him better; and so remained until the phy- 
sician, having finished his talk with the wo- 
man, dismissed her, and then, as with a second 
thought, called her back, took her into his car- 
riage, and drove away. 

When he was gone Stone clung to the rail- 
ings tight and fast. One of his violent fits of 
coughing seized him, and for a little he could 
hardly stand or speak, 

No one took any notice of him—those things | 
are too common in London. He came to him- 
self soon, and then paused to consider what he | 
should do. Bodily exhaustion guided him as 
much as any thing, and the horrible fear that 
he might drop in the street. He went into the 
nearest shop, a baker's, and asked for a penny 
loaf and a glass of water. But after he had 
munched a few mouthfuls he put the food aside, 
and taking out of his pocket a queer little East- 
ern-looking box, which emitted a still queerer 
smell—not tobacco—he extracted and ate a} 
small fragment out of its contents, 

“What's that?” asked the baker’s wife, un- 
easily. ‘‘ Not poison?” 

“Oh no! It’s my physic—my food—my 
drink—my chief comfort in life, I assure you!” 
said Stone, in an excited manner, as laying down 
sixpence, and forgetting to take up the change, 
he hurried out of the shop, and was soon lost 
once more in the maze of London streets. 


other, and watching every one who went in and 
out. 

There were many, for Dr. Stedman’s seemed 
both a full and a busy house. People were per- 
petually coming and going, not a few with those 
eager anxious countenances that are ever haunt- 
ing a doctor’s abode. He appeared to have a 
good practice, and to be not without friends, for 


| several daintily-dressed lady visitors called ; and 


one or two gentlemen in carriages, grave, pro- 
fessional, eminently respectable —the sort of 
connections which gather round a man when 


| he begins to rise in the world, and the world 


discovers that it may be rather proud of him 


| than otherwise. 


John Stone the soldier saw all these things. 


| Pacing the street, and sometimes, that he might 


awaken no suspicion, hanging about with other 
forlorn and shabby-looking Joungers on area- 
steps and at shop-windows, he watched with 
hungry glances the continually opening door. 
Once, struck by a sudden impulse, he even 
went up to it, and laid his hand upon it, but 
just that minute two young lads came spring- 
ing up the steps behind him, all life and gay- 
ety. 

% Hallo, here’s an old soldier, Did you want 
my father, eh, my man ?” looking into the stran- 
ger’s face with a frank bright smile which car- 
ried with it such a ghostly likeness that, after 
a moment’s eager glance at the lad, Stone, 
trembling like an aspen, shook his head in si- 
lent negative, and went shambling away. 


‘They must be his boys, of course,” mut- 
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tered he to himself. ‘‘Such big lads! 
boys. It seems like dreaming. But I’m al- 
ways dreaming.” And he laughed, but the 
laugh was half a moan. 


His 


After a few minutes the two lads reappeared, | physician gave one half-compassionate gl 


“ie.” 

** Good-afternoon, then,” 

** Good-afternoon.” 

Preoccupied as he evidently was, the king 


ance 


bringing out with them in triumph a little lady, | behind him, then closed his carriage-door and 


well furred and cloaked, and evidently prepared | drove away. John Stone stood in the stree 
to meet the still damp day and enjoy it as much | alone. 


° | 
as either of her sons. For mother and sons | 


t 


Yes, quite alone now—alone as few men ever 


they were, there was no mistaking that. The | are until their death. He had come hither with 
elder gave her his arm, patronizingly and ten- | no definite intention beyond the natural impulse 
derly, as if it were a new right which he was | of most men, to see old places and familiar faces 


rather proud of claiming, while the younger 
walked beside her, seizing by force her umbrella 
and bag, and flourishing them about with great 
liveliness. Both lads were so full of them- 
selves, and of her, guarding her on either side, 
and enjoying her company with undisguised de- 
light, that they were rather regardless of pass- 
ers-by, and the elder brushed past Stone some- 
what roughly. 

“Take care, Julius,” said the lady, in a gen- 
tle, feminine voice, fit to win over any number 
of boys, and yet rule them too, for there was 
neither weakness nor indecision in it. Then 
turning to the soldier, she added, ‘“‘I beg your 
pardon, my son did not mean to be rude to you.” 

Stone made no reply, and after a passing 
glance at him she walked on. However, ere 





crossing the street, she looked back and said a| 
word or two to her second son, who immediate- 
ly came and spoke to him, civilly and kindly. 

**Are you not well? Is there any thing I 


can do for you ?” 

‘*No, nothing. Let me alone!”’ said Stone, 
sharply, and hurried away. 

A few minutes after, however, he was haunt- 
ing the same street—the same door. Almost 
that instant the doctor drove up to it, when two 
little lads, not long past babyhood, going out 
with their nurse, blocked his way. 

‘** Papa, papa!” rose in unison, a perfect shriek 
of welcome. 

Dr. Stedman stopped and tossed them up, 
one after another, in his strong arms. 

** My Castor and Pollux, is it you?” 

** We're not Castor and Pollux, we’re David 
and Jonathan. Papa, give us another toss.” 

“Not to-day, I'm very busy. Run away, 
Gemini. Nurse, is mamma at home?” 

And hearing she was not, a momentary cloud 
crossed his face. 

** Ah, well, she'll be back by dinner-time, 
and so shall I. Tell her so.” And he hurried 
in with the preoccupied look of a man who has 
no idle moments to lose. Very soon he came 
out again, and was hastening to his carriage, 
when his quick eye caught sight of the figure 
leaning against his area-railings. 

‘Did you want me, my good man? 
message? Are you a patient of mine?” 

‘ha 

**T don’t remember your face. But you look 
ill. I am unfortunately in haste,” taking out 
his watch; ‘‘ but still I could spare fully three 
minutes, if you wanted to consult me.” 


Any 





again. Afterward, driven by some vague yearn- 
ing, some last clinging to this world and all its 
tender ties, he had experimentalized thus on g 
mere chance, hardly knowing whether he wished 
to succeed or fail. He had failed. 

It was neither improbable nor unnatural that 
he should have done so, and yet the certainty 
of it smote him hard. : 

‘**T am quite safe,” he said, bitterly. “ No- 
body knows me. I may go among them all as 
harmless as a ghost.” 

And not unlike a ghost he felt—a poor, wan- 
dering ghost revisiting the upper world, where 
his place was now as completely filled up as, 
perchance, even the best-beloved, most honored 
dead would find theirs, could they return after 
a season to the hearths they sat at, the friends 
and kindred who once loved them so well; ay, 
and love them still, only. with a different sort 
of love. It seems sad, and yet it is but a law 
of nature, most righteous, most merciful, if we 
look at it as we believe our dead do, grieving 
no more, either over themselves or us, but re- 
joicing in their new and perfect existence. 

But Stone was a living man still, and he 
found his lot hard to bear; yet it was, in some 
sense, his own choosing. He had slipped away, 
first in madness, and then with a stunned indif- 
ference to life and all its duties; suffering him- 
self to drop without a struggle into the great 
sea of sorrow, which at some crisis in our lives 
is ever ready to overwhelm each one of us. It 
had closed over him. He had gained his de- 
sire. Years of oblivion had rolled between, 
changing the terrible present into a harmless 
past; and now his own place and his own peo- 
ple knew him no more. 

He turned into Hanover Square, and walked 
round and round it, in the gloom of the early 
dusk, avoiding the houses, and keeping to the 
inner circle, where a white frosty fog hung over 
the trees like a shroud. 

**Tt’s all right,” he muttered, talking to him- 
self, as was his habit—the habit of most solitary 
people. ‘‘ They are happy, perfectly happy, as 
they deserve to be. They have wholly forgot- 
ten me. Of course; they could not but forget. 
What was there to remember except pain? And 
yet—oh Will! Kind, loving, good old Will!” 

A sharp sob broke his words. Ashamed, he 
turned to see if any chance passer-by was near 
him; but there was no one. The place was as 
London squares are on a winter evening—lone- 
ly as a desert. 











THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


~ «Five sons the child said he had. Plenty | 
keep up the name—the honest, honorable | 
ne—which he used to say I should make fa- | 
I? What a mockery it seems 
now! Five sons. Nota bad help for a man | 
when he gets old. That eldest—the big fellow, | 
<o like his father—must be the one that was the 
baby. She used to pet him and play with him.” 
He ground his teeth as he spoke, and talking 
to himself no more, sped on round and round 
the cirele, like a man possessed ; sometimes | 
stopping from sheer exhaustion, and then hur- | 
rying on again as if there were an evil spirit | 
behind him. At length, quite worn out, he 
crawled back to the old spot—the bright little 
house in Brook Street. 
It looked doubly bright in the now thickly | 
gathering darkness of the street. The Vene- | 
tian blinds had been drawn down, but not | 
closed, so that any one looking through the in- | 
terstices could see into the room quite plainly. | 
A cozy dining-room, warm and cheerful; 
gilt-framed prints shining on the crimson-pa- 
pered walls; a large book-case at one end; a 
mirror and side-board, garnished with what 
looked like presentation plate, goblets, a claret- 
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jug, etc., on the other; between, the shining, 
white-spread family dinner-table, with chairs 
all round it, evidently meant to be filled as full 
as it could hold. Standing on the hearth-rug, 
apparently waiting and watching, but knitting 
still—for the fire-light flickered on the glancing 
needles, and made a star of light out of one 
fine diamond which glittered on the rapid little 
hands—was a figure that looked like the good 
fairy, the presiding genius, the guardian angel 
of the whole. 

She was a little person, thin and fragile, more 
so perhaps than a matron should be, and her 
face was not without a look of care—or rather 
the faint reflex of cure gone by. And when it 


| fell into repose there was, as there is in almost 


all faces past their youth, a slight sadness, 
enough to make you feel that she had felt and 
understood sorrow. Her hair was already whit- 
ening under her little lace cap, and her black 
silk dress had not the slightest pretense of girl- 
ishness about it. Yet there was a youthfulness, 
light and gay, and an almost childish sweetness 
in both face and figure, that withstood all the 
wear and tear of time. It made folk say, even 
ordinary friends, but especially her boys and 
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her husband, ‘“‘ Ah, mamma will never be an| My own name is White—Thomas White— 
old woman!” No, never: for while her heart | and my wife's is Julia, née Slocum. 
beat it would be a young heart still. When,| If I have any remarkable peculiarity it js , 
more than once, at the sound of wheels she | fondness for animals, those dumb companions 
lifted up her face to listen, the brightness that | and servants which the good God has furnished 
came into her eyes was like that of a girl hear- | for our use and pleasure; and if I am crotch. 
ing the lover’s footstep outside the door, | ety at all it is in entertaining a belief that aij 
Stone watched her, clinging meanwhile to | animals, the most blood-thirsty and savage, are 
the railings, grasping them hard, as if the cold | capable of domestication through the power of 
iron had been a warm, loving hand. Perhaps love. I had made many experiments, all of 
for a minute his heart misgave him—his bitter, | which went to prove, to myself, the truth of my 
eynical, unbelieving heart. One step, one word, theory: and my tractable rats and my pet boar 
and might he not pass out of the loneliness and | had become well known throughout the whole 
cold into—what? Would it be a welcome? vicinage of Orange. So much for introduction, 


After all these years, all this change, would it | 
be aweleome? He looked down on his rags— | 
they were becoming such, for his money was | 
dwindling away; he put his hand to his head, | 
where the deadly food which he had been chew- | 
ing at intervals since morning was slowly but | 
surely confusing his faculties, making him more | 
and more unfit for and averse to all society, or 
any thing that might snatch him out of the 
drugged nocturnal elysium which alone enabled 
him to bear the torments of the day. 

**No—no; too late! To them I should only 
Better as it is— | 


be a burden and a shame. 
better as it is.” 

And just as the doctor’s carriage drove up, 
and the door, opening of itself, showed a dainty 
head leaning anxiously forward from the light- 
ed hall, Stone slunk back hastily, and staggered | 
away, round the street corner, into the misty 


square. 

Half an hour afterward he crawled back 
again, but by that time the Venetian blind had 
been closed; the house was all dark. Only 
through an inch of the upper sash, which was 
left open for air—it was ‘such a small house for 
a large family—-the hungry, weary, shivering 
man fancied he could hear the clatter of knives 
and forks, the chatter of lively voices, of pa- 
rents and children, around the cheerful dinner- 
table, where all met together after the labors 
and pleasures of the day, 

** Will !—Edna !”—he called, but faintly, and 
as hopeless of reply as a bodiless spirit might 
feel, vainly trying to make itself known to the 
living flesh and blood unto whom it was once 
so near. ‘* Will—Edna—you were fond of me 
once, and I was fond of you. I'll not harm 
you, or trouble you. Be happy! It is quite 
true—I am dead, dead. Good-by!” 

He hurried away, and was soon lost in Lon- 
don streets—the glaring, splendid, wicked, mis- 
erable streets—once more. Lost!—lost!—lost! 





MY PET GORILLA. 


LIVE at the foot of the beautifully wooded 

mountain which stretches away westward 
from the charming village of Orange. To my) 
modest but most comfortable home I daily re-| 
turned from the city, sure to be welcomed by 
the smiles of my wife and the caresses of my 
children. 





On one beautiful June afternoon I returned 
to my home and was met by my Julia wearing 
an anxious face, quite unusual with her. 

““Why,” said I, “‘why, Julia, what is the 
matter? Baby sick?” 

**No, no.” 

** What, has the cow cast her calf?” 

‘*No, no, no.” 

** Well 2” 

“Do wait, Tom, a second. You are so 
headlong, you really take away my breath.” 

“ Well?” 

‘*There’s a box in the parlor, and I have 
paid $21 75.” 

I was aghast. 

**Yes, the man said I must pay it or he 
would take it away; and if it was alive and 
it should die it would be your loss.” 

‘*What does he mean, Julia, by it? and 
what do you mean ?” 

**Tam sure I don’t know. You needn’t look 
at me so, Tom ; it’s none of my doings, I'm sure. 
J don’t bring boars into the house.” 

Here Julia touched a sensitive nerve, for my 
boar had been the cause of some confusion and 
a little domestic jar. I went into my parlor 
wondering what ‘‘it” could be. There stood 
in the centre of my best room a large box 
nearly as high as my shoulders, bound up and 
strapped strongly. I gazed at it and wondered, 
but could make nothing of it. 

** Jt? What makes you think it’s alive ?” 

“I’m sure I do not know; but I fancy there's 
a smell about it as though it was alive, and the 
man said it might die.” 

Might there not be a mistake? and if so, might 
I not recover my $21 75? But no; there it 
was written in black letters: “* 7. White, Orange, 
N. J., with care, keep dry, this side up.” 

I looked at Julia, and she looked at me. 

** What shall we do?” I asked. 

‘* Open it,” she mildly suggested. 

The suggestion seemed pertinent, and yet I 
hesitated. What if it should be some infernal 
machine, such as they used to send to emper- 
ors? I ran that diabolical thought over, but 
could not recall an enemy who would thus take 
my life. No; there seemed no other course 
but to open the box. I got the axe. I noticed 
that Julia kept well behind me, ‘‘ because,” as 
she afterward confessed to me, “if it should 


| jump it might not be pleasant.” 
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Lhesitated. “I don’t believe it is worth the 
money !” ayant 

“Never mind, Tom; don’t shilly-shally now ; 
do open the box.” 

Idid. Inside the box seemed a large, strange- 
looking jar, packed about with a peculiar grass. 
Sealed on to the top of this jar there was some- 
thing enveloped in an oil-cloth, which I pro- 
ceeded toopen. It smelled damp and mouldy. 
It was a letter in a strange hand, which I read 
thus: 

“ Fernan-vaz, September 10, 1863. 

“Sre,—According to instructions received from M. 
DuChaillu, the distinguished American traveler, I have 
the honor to ship to you a promising young Gorilla, 
lately captured here. He is a very fine specimen, and 
very fierce. I have succeeded in fastening his hands 
and feet, after the loss of several natives, and have con- 
fined him in one ofthe great oil-jars used on this coast. 
While waiting for ship I have discovered that he will 
exist an incredible time without food, if his air is cut | 
of; and I have so arranged the vent-hole as to supply 
him with the least amount possible for life. No doubt 
the bands upon his hands and feet will be rotted off 
when he reaches your shores; but with the small | 
quantity of air left him, I think he may not be danger- 
ous. Du Chaillu is quite sure that you can tame him 
if such a thing be possible. Hoping that I may hear 
of your success, I have the honor to be, 

* Yours, etc., etc. 

“ P.S.—Berries in unlimited quantities are his ordina- 
ry food.” 

I am almost sure I turned pale. I looked at 
Julia, and in the dim light of the room she was | 
ghastly. 

‘‘Oh, Thomas,” she gasped, ‘‘ worse than a 
boar!” 

I was obliged to drop the axe and support 
her; and finding she took it so dismally I made 
a strong effort, and put a cheerful face upon the | 
matter, though my heart was black with care— 
such hypocrites we are compelled to be. 

Suddenly a low but most terrible muttering, | 
producing all the effect of a roar, proceeded 
from the jar. I was paralyzed, Julia shrieked, | 
the baby screamed. I hardly dared to move. | 
Then I drew my wife to the door, but there I | 
was arrested by a cracking sound. I seized | 
the axe. The top of the jar flew off, and a 
gaunt black head emerged. Julia fainted ; for- | 
tunately I did not. It was, I thought, a matter | 
of necessity ; I must kill or be killed. I made | 
a dash at the dreadful head with the axe. It | 
dodged and disappeared into the jar. I caught | 
the cover of the jar, and clapped it on, holding | 
it down with my whole weight. 

What a dreadful situation! What could I | 
do? In emergencies a man must act at once, 
or he is lost. My wife revived. 

“ Julia,” said I, in a hoarse whisper, ‘* have 
you any berries in the house ?” 

‘Yes, a bucketful for the company this even- | 
ing.” 

“Get them at once. We must propitiate | 
him.” 

‘‘ But the company, Tom!” 





I did not wish to be profane, and I am proud 
to say that I was not; but I said, sternly, “‘ Ju- 
lia, get them at once!” 

She obeyed. | 

Vou. XXXVII.—No. 220.—K k 


|was Mary Jane. 


** Now,” said I, “when I lift the cover pour 
them in.” 
I lifted the cover, and the black head emerged. 


| Julia shrieked and fainted again; but did not 
| spill the strawberries. 


The monster smelled the delicious odor and 
smiled. 

‘* Sir,” said I, “if you will sit back into your 
very beautiful jar I will pour them all in.” 

He must have had some dim perception of 
what I said, for he smiled again and subsided. 
I poured the fruit in, and this time fastened the 
cover as securely as possible. 

I listened for a moment, and could hear gur- 
gling sounds, such as a Gorilla might be expect- 
ed to make at first tasting Hovey’s seedlings. 

I seized the moment to review the situation. 
My wife insensible on the floor; a live Gorilla 
in my parlor, whose habits I was not familiar 
with, and who was known to be the fiercest and 
most untamable of monsters ; two small children 
in my bedroom; and only one Irishwoman in 


|my kitchen. Would it be possible for me to 


cope with the monster alone and single-handed? 
Something must be done, and at once. I 
carried Julia up stairs. I called my Milesian 
assistant. 
** Ann, you must run about and tell all the 


| people Mrs. White has invited not to come—a 


foreign gentleman has arrived—Mrs. White is 
very sick.” 

She did not run as she should, but stared at 
the strange box. 

‘*Ts the forring gentleman in there?” she 
asked. 

** Yes—no—just at present he is very sick— 
say that—that’s all. Now run.” 

‘*Ts his name Gurilly ?” 

“Yes, yes—there, run.” 

‘*Bat Miss Mary Jane—she'll be down with 
a bandbox, sure. She don’t nivir miss a party 
—she’ll be down.” 

I thought Ann grinned at me. But I got 
her off; and I must invent some way of putting 
Mary Jane off, in case she did arrive. 

I now thought over and arranged my plan 
for taming the monster. I would give up my 
back yard tohim. I got down my ‘‘ Rarey” to 
consult him on the best methods of taming. 

In the midst of my labors a sharp nervous 
rapping at the door startled me. I knew it 
If I opened the door she 
would come in, and once in, she would stay. 
It was necessary to temporize. I opened the 
door just by a crack—it was now dusk—and 
whispered, 

“ Oh, is it you, Mary Jane? Well, youcan’t 
come in.” 

“Can't come in! And why not?” 

‘Why, he’s sick, very sick.” 

** Who is sick ?—not little Tom ?” 

‘*No, no!” I said, hastily—‘“‘ the foreign gen- 
tleman.” 

Qh!” cried she, “ how delightful! Oh, let 
me come in, Thomas, and take care of him! 
How delightful! I am so glad I came down! 
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A real foreigner, too! Oh, charming! Let 
me in, Thomas. I can stay as well as not. I 
have brought my second-best curls, and Julia 
can lend me a morning-dress, and a few ruffles, 
and some stockings, and a few handkerchiefs. 
Oh, I can stay just as well as not!” 

I was at my wit’s-end. It came upon me 
suddenly, as thoughts do in great emergencies ; 
I remembered her dislike of the Irish nation ; 
I whispered to her, “I think he is a Fenian, 
Mary Jane, and I am not sure he is not the 
Head Centre himse!f.” 

For a moment she was dumb, and I was sure 
my shot had hit; but she rallied. 

**Oh, how strange!) But he’s a gentleman? 
Dear me, how dreadful to be sick and in a 
strange land, and hunted like a fugitive, too! 
Oh, I feel as if I could console him, and I will!” 

Her woman’s nature, tender even in spite of 
her antipathies, triumphed. I had failed. Again 
I was at my wit’s-end. But I said, 

“He is very sick, and broken out with some- 

thing; I should not wonder if it were small- 
pox.” 
She screamed and fled: that she could not 
stand, for she had a fair complexion. I chuck- 
led at my happy ruse ; but alas for me, this was 
not the end, 

A dull muttering sound recalled the Gorilla ; 
a distant roar again filled my house. It was evi- 
dent that he had devoured the strawberries and 
was roaring for more. Julia was lulling the 
children, I turned the key in the parlor door, 


and seizing a pail, ran over to Mr. Simpson’s to 


see if I could get some strawberries. Luckily 
he had some, for which I gladly paid a dollar, 
and hastened back, 

Should I open the jar alone and placate him ? 
I nerved myself to the task, and recalled to 
mind my experiences with the Animal Magnet- 
ists, when I had seen strange things done. I 
remembered, too, that maniacs and the fiercest 
animals could be subdued if you could but catch 
their eye. I determined to dare all, and to catch 
his eye. I cautiously removed the cover. Up 
came the dreadful head; again that Gorilla 
smile. I glared at him with my eye; I caught 
his; he bowed and smiled. I made passes as 
I had seen the magnetists. Instantly he began 
to make return passes at me. I was fearful 
that I should be magnetized myself. 

A loud rapping came to my door. He, too, 
was startled as I was; his brow wrinkled, and 
he began to beat his breast with his powerful 
arms, and to emit that distant and terrible roar 
which I knew was the peculiar note of the Go- 
rilla. I fancied he was getting ready to spring 
at me, enraged no doubt at the loud noise. 
All at once a great band of music clashed out, 
and played ‘‘Erin-go-bragh” under my very 
windows. He listened, he smiled, and bowed. 
I seized my strawberries and held them before 
him; he grasped them with avidity, and sub- 
sided into the jar, the lid of which I quickly 
fastened down. 

The violent rapping and the “Erin-go- 


bragh” continued as I rushed to my door, A 
vast crowd spread out before me, illumined with 
impromptu torches of every description, borns 
by impromptu Irishmen and women and ¢hijj- 
dren. A delegation, dressed in black frock. 
coats and shiny hats, approached ; their spokes. 
man was bland and brawny : 

‘May the blessing of Saint Patrick be wig 
ye, and the blessing of the Holy Father, and of 
the most Holy Vargin, and may all the angils 
in heaven sing masses for your soul, and fly 
away wid it from purgatory! and may ye be a 
candydate for the Jarsey Legislatur, so that 
ivry son of Ould Ireland may vote for ye twice 
at laste! And may his Royal Highness the 
Head Cinter live wid ye a thousand years! 
And now three cheers for Misther White! and 
three cheers for his Royal Highness the Head 
Cinter!” 

These cheers, given with a will, almost took 
the roof off my modest house, and completely 
drowned the hollow roar of the Gorilla, : 

Here was a dilemma. Mary Jane had be- 
trayed me. Something I must do. I mast 
get these people away from my house; and yet 
I could not attempt to explain that I had a Go- 
rilla in my parlor. I assured them that there 
was some mistake; that proud as I should be 
to have his Royal Highness the Head Centre 
of the Fenian Brotherhood under my roof, he 
had not so honored me. On the contrary, the 
stranger who had come to me had not, I re- 
gretted to say, come from Ireland, but from 
Africa. A shudder ran through the vast as- 
semblage. I saw a cloud settling upon the 
eloquent face of the chairman; he spoke: 

‘*What—a naygur ?” 

There was a groan. 

**No, no,” I hastily asserted. ‘* Not at all. 
Only a gentleman who, like themselves, in 
search of liberty, and flying from oppression, 
had sought a refuge on our happy shores.” 

I was eloquent—it was the eloquence of 
fear; I touched their hearts. They bowed and 
wished my Honor a good-night, and gradually 
melted away. Isank toa chair. My clothes 
clung to me with dampness. I breathed long, 
slow breaths. The Gorilla seemed to have be- 
come quiet. My wife called to me from her 
room : 

“Thomas! are you never coming to bed? 
I have got something to say to you.” 

I excused myself, for I did not feel able to 
go to bed just then. I went into my parlor 
and sat down to consider about the Gorilla. 
While I mused I heard scuffling of feet upon 
my piazza, and then a sharp rap. My first im- 
pulse was to blow out my light and pretend to 
be asleep. But Mrs. White called sharply : 
“Why don’t you go to the door?” 

I went to the door, but stood irresolute, not 
daring to open, for what new evil might come 
my foreboding spirit could not divine. I stood 
irresolute, but another sharp rap on the door 





| me, 


and another sharp voice at my back decided 
I opened cautiously; a group of men 
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inl in the darkness near my gate, and if I | 
had not been alarmed myself I should have seen 
at once that they were much alarmed. 

«Who are you?” I said. 

Somebody spoke : 

‘We are the Town Council; we have come | 
to say to you, Mr. White, that—” 

«But won’t you come in ?” I said, courteous- 
ly, though I inw ardly hoped they would not. 
"'s'Thank you, no,” he said, in a freezing tone. | 
‘‘ We have come in a body, Sir, about this fear- | 
ful pest that you have introduced into this peace- 
ful village.” 

‘‘ What? what?” I stammered, but he went 
on: 

“Sir, such conduct deserves, and must re- 
ceive, the severest reprobation. We have come 
in a body, Sir, to request you and your family 
to remove at once from the bounds of this vil- | 
lage. ‘To secure this we have brought with us 
the jail-wagon, and we must request you to put 
the sick man into it and drive it yourself be- | 
yond our precincts.” 

‘* But,” I said, urgently—“‘ but, my dear Sirs, 
gentlemen, there is no sick man, no pesti- 
lence—” 

He went on: 





‘“We give you notice, Sir, that unless this is | 


complied with, and at once, we shall feel it our 
duty to remove all families residing near you.” 
Again I tried to explain. 





“ Sir, ” 
lence subsides we shall take your house in hand | 
and purify it thoroughly ; all clothing and alll | 
bedding of every sort will be burned ; 
inside will be thoroughly washed and painted. 
Stuffed furniture will be burned. Outhouses 
must be destroyed, the cellar flooded. We in- 
tend to make thorough work of it. Just what 
course the Grand Jury may take toward your- 
self we can not say; but in case any one should | 
die you will probably be indicted and tried for 
manslaughter in the second degree.” 

I am sure that I turned pale. I grasped 
the door, and finally found voice to say: 

“Gentlemen, what do you mean ?” 

‘““We mean, Sir, that we can not and will 
not tolerate virulent small-pox in our midst.” 

Then it flashed upon me that Mary Jane 
had proclaimed my words to mankind. Words 
which I had been betrayed into using to secure 
her retreat had brought upon me this dreadful 
visitation, How could I clear myself? I 
thought over the names of people I knew—for 
I was a new-comer—and asked : 

“Is Mr. Vermilyea there ?” 

“Yes,” said a voice, 

**T ask as a favor that I may speak privately 
with him.” 

After some discussion among themselves Mr. 
Vermilyea said : 

‘I have no objection to speaking with you, 
Mr. White, provided you keep your distance ; 
but I do not propose to introduce the small-pox 
into my family.” 


he continued, “ whenever the pesti- | 


the whole | 





I suggested that he should keep on one side 


the fence, I on the other. I noticed that he 
kept a handkerchief to his nose, and a breath 
of wind wafted to my nostrils a strong flavor 
of asafeetida, which he was using as a disin- 





fectant. 


“ Horrible!” I involuntarily exclaimed. 

‘* Horrible indeed !” was his reply. 

I appealed to him, as a man and a brother, 
| not to distrust my words; I assured him that 
the whole thing was an entire mistake; that 
there was no small-pox in my family— 

“But,” he interrupted, “ we have it from 
one of your own family.” 

I affirmed that it was an entire mistake ; that 
the person alluded to had very untrustworthy 
ears, and was not cautious of her words, and 
so on. 

“But,” he said, ‘‘there is something in your 
house. What is it?” 


I felt that I must confide in him, and I ap- 
proached closer; but he waved me back with 
his disengaged hand. 

‘* What is it ?” 

** A Gorilla!” I whispered. 


“A what?” . 

He evidently was not familiar with the beast. 

‘“* A Gorilla—one of the natives of Africa. He 
has no small-pox, and my only desire is to pro- 
tect him from impertinent and disagreeable in- 
trusion.” 

I succeeded in satisfying him, and in pacify- 
ing them; and so at last I was able to bow them 
| away—they taking the jail-wagon with them. 

I breathed freer. Now, at last, I hoped to be 
able to seek my peaceful cot. I felt sure I too 
should have an amazing story to tell, should J 
but succeed in my efforts at civilizing this wild 
creature. 

And now I courted the drowsy god, but he 
did not come, I lay awake, sensitive to every 
sound. I heard a distant hubbub—was it the 
Gorilla again? I listened. No, it was distant, 
but not the same. 

The noise grew louder; it approached; it 
deepened into an angry roar. I heard the noise 
of many feet, the sound of many voices. 

“Fetch out your Gurilly !” 

“Out with your Guerrilla!” 

‘*Hev him out!” 

“Hurrah! Union forever! 
rebels!” 

‘** Down with all Copperheads !” 

‘“*Where’s Mosby? Out with your Gurilla!” 

I saw instinctively that my loyal neighbors 
had got it into their heads that I was a Copper- 
head, and was harboring a guerrilla. The affair 
was becoming serious ; and now what might not 
a frantic mobdo? At last a stone came crash- 
ing through my window, and I could hear sounds 
like these : 

** Burn him out!” 

‘*Smoke him out!” 

**Giv’ ’em some Union pills! 

Hastily throwing on a dressing-gown I open- 
ed a front blind, and saw a crowd of struggling 
men, armed with sticks and other impromptu 


Down with all 


” 
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weapons; over them flamed portentous torches, 
any one of which would quickly convert my mod- 
est house into smoke. I stepped out upon the 
porch roof, regardless of eggs and brickbats— 
regardless of the night-air, which blew cool 
around my unclad legs. I determined to make 
one more effort for safety. I waved my hand 
as I had seen other great men do it; but it pro- 
duced no quieting effect—rather the contrary. 
“Hey him ont!” “ Burn’em out!” ‘Smoke 
‘em out!” saluted my ears. But I stood my 
ground, determined to die, if need be, in de- 
fense of my altars and my fires and my Gorilla. 

In Jersey a speech will do wonders—a speech 
I must make, and I did. I spoke with the en- 
ergy of despair. Fortunately I had been in the 
army, and had been wounded —slightly. I 
stated that I had induced my wife’s brother ahd 
brother-in-law and uncle to enlist, and that they 
had all been killed. I spread the wings of the 
American Eagle as wide as I had ever known 
them to be spread upon any Independence- 
day; and finally I assured them that if there 
was any man I detested it was a guerrilla; but 
that the person they were so desirous to tar- 
and-feather and burn was an African just from 
the shores of that down-trodden country ; and 





but nerved myself and removed the cover. 
Again that black head appeared. I had , 
bucket of strawberries ready; he clutched it 
grimly and proceeded to devour them, glaring 
at me with his “‘ wicked eyes,” as Du Chailly, 
calls them. Strawberries never were put oy; 
of sight so rapidly. He threw down the emp- 
tied bucket and began again to roar in his dis. 
tant and horrible manner. I felt compelled to 
give him the other bucket, which he devoured 
in the same way, though less ferociously. 

One of the first rules in taming fierce ani- 
mals is to “interest them in yourself by doing 
something.” As he approached the bottom of 
the bucket I began to handle my straps. | 
buckled one of them around my ankle, and 
then threw myself upon the floor. The mon- 
ster seemed pleased, and certainly did smile, 
I kept my eye fixed upon him, of course. 
When I had done this a few times I stuck out 
my leg and made motions, which he seemed to 
understand. He stuck one of his legs out of 
the jar; I approached cautiously to put on the 
strap, and removed my eye a moment from his, 
He snatched off my cap and put it on his head, 
and began his low roar. I caught his eye again, 
which quieted him. He made motions with his 


I appealed to them to save him and me from | hands toward my legs, and I quickly divined 


further molestation from the Copperheads and | that he wanted my boots. 


haters of the Black. 
This touched them; they shouted madly 


It was a capital 
thought. I gave him one, which he drew on 
; | quite dextrously, and certainly seemed pleased. 


‘*Hev’ him out!” ‘Let's see him!” ‘Fetch |I now had no difficulty in placing the strap 


out your Afriken !” 


As I had now enlisted their sympathies the) 


around his ankle; that done, I began to feel 
y | there was hope. So far he had not made any 


were willing to receive my assurances that he | attack, and had failed to bite pieces from my 


was exhausted after a long and perilous voyage 


; | legs, which, from Du Chaillu’s stories, I had 


and that in a few days I should like to present | expected. 


him to their kind notice, ete. At last I got rid 


of them, and quiet settled upon us. Alas! fo 


I began to have strong hopes of success. | 
r | bowed and smiled ; he bowed and smiled. He 


my wite’s grass-plot and flower-beds, they were certainly had the imitative faculty ; that was 
trodden into mire. But our lives were saved, | Clear, and it might be a main element of suc- 


and science might yet triumph. 





I slept fitfully, not only because of the ex- 
citements and dangers of the evening, but be- 
cause of the strange and most interesting ¢reat- 
ure which had been placed in my hands. I 
determined to devote a few days to my experi- 
ments, and in the morning sent off a note to the 
city to excuse my absence. The first thing was 
to provide “unlimited quantities” of berries ; 
and not a pint of strawberries was to be had in 
Orange that day after I had scoured the market. 
The hollow roaring in my parlor warned me 
that the ‘‘ monster” approached humanity in his 
love for this delicious fruit. I secured my fam- 
ily upon the second-floor and my Irishwoman 
in the basement, and then entered the room. I 
wore my cavalry boots and a dressing-gown ; and 
on my head a velvet cap, which my wife had 
embroidered for me in those days of blandish- 
ment preceding marriage. I thought it wise to 
protect my hair in case he should wish to seize 
it. With two buckets of strawberries and my 
throwing-straps I determined to make a trial. 





cess. I had discovered two facts: 


First.—The great end of existence of a Gorilla is food 


in unlimited quantities. 


Second.—He wants to do as other folks do. 
So far he was exactly like man; and Darwin's 


Development Theory was sustained. What a 
discovery ! 


I smiled again, and waved my hand toward 


the door; he smiled and waved his hand. Then 
I took a step or two, which he seemed to under- 
stand, for he sprang out of the jar so that his 
head struck the ceiling with violence ; it seem- 
ed to make no impression. Here I had anoth- 
er fact : 


Third.—The Gorilla is hard in his head, and suscep- 


tible in his stomach. 
Another striking resemblance to man. 


I cautiously retained the end of the strap in 


my hand, ready to throw him at the slightest 
symptom of danger. 1 
fiercely ; I kept my eye steadily upon his. He 
would not move. Then I handed him the end 
of the strap which was around my leg, and, hold- 


He looked at me now 


The roaring rose and fell like the fitful blasts | ing his strap in my hand, I bowed and waved to- 


of a cyclone. 


I approached the jar with awe, | ward the door, and stepped forward. He imi- 
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tated me exactly ; and thus together, in mutual 
concord, we marched side by side through the 
entry into my yard, It was a very pleasant 
yard, nicely grassed, and at one end were my 
hen-coops. There was some cackling as we 
appeared—he wearing my cap and one cavalry 
poot, I the other. 

Now I wished to impress him with my power 
as a superior being, which is Rarey’s cardinal 
principle in taming fierce animals. I determ- 
ined, therefore, to throw him, but carefully. 
We were now in the centre of the grass-plot, 
near a small pool, which I had made for some 
crested ducks. I put my arm around him cau- 
tiously, and began to pull at the strap. It was 
singular, he did the same to me, and I found 
he did not fall. Then I proceeded to tickle 
him under his arm, all the while raising his 
foot. He did the same to me, and as I am 
very ticklish indeed I sereamed out, and in 
my nervousness we both fell to the ground to- 
gether—I in his arms—and rolled into the duck- 

001, 
I heard two sounds: one was a childish laugh, 
frank and free ; the other a suppressed te-he-he! 
I saw at my chamber window my wife with the 
baby in her arms and little Sally laughing—at 
least Sally was—with great glee. My wife was 
making a faint effort at civility. My Irish girl 
had thrown her apron over her head, and was 
rocking back and forth in a brutal and dis- 
gusting way. 

I decided not to seem disconcerted; so I 


kissed my hand to my wife, and the Gorilla 


did exactly the same, At any rate no harm 
was done beyond the covering us with mud, 
and the Gorilla did not seem to mind that. 
What should I do next? I was somewhat 
fatigued, and so I thought we would march 
about the yard a few times; it would accus- 
tom him to our ways. He stopped at the 
chicken-coops and seemed much gratified. I 
tried to remember whether he could have seen 
chickens in his own land, and fancied he had, 
as he pointed with his long finger at my game- 
cock and nodded his head. As he seemed 
amused with the chickens, and quite harmless, 
I thought I would leave him to himself a little, 
while I should get off some of the mud within 
my house. 

Certainly I could see no reason why I should 
not succeed in taming him quite to my satis- 
faction. 

Julia was evidently torn between her sense 
of the ridiculous and her feeling of duty to me. 
The outside of her mouth was somewhat serious, 
but within it was filled with laughter: she could 
barely articulate. Little Sally had no repres- 
s10Ons : 

““What a funny old nigger the Grilly is! 
How he did roll you in the duck-pond, papa!” 

I did not laugh. I said, seriously: ‘ Very 
satisfactory, indeed, for a first experiment— 
very.” 

“Yes; but Tom, I do believe your best 
trowsers are ruined.” 





“Pooh, pooh! Don’t be foolish, Julia.” 

I went to my room, and taking off my coat 
and trowsers, lay down to think over the mat- 
ter. So far all went well; there were no signs 
of vice or ferocity ; it was evident that the creat- 
ure had been sensibly mollified by his confine- 
ment in the jar; there was no other way of ac- 
counting for his behaving so like a human being. 
The strawberries, too, had had a soothing effect, 
no doubt; they always have that effect upon 
children; and what was he but a child of a 
larger growth? My mind ran on into specula- 
tion. If he could be taught to talk! and why 
not? Already he made sounds in eating such 
as were habitual with the great Dr. Johnson— 
why not talk ? 

Some time was consumed in this way, when I 
was roused from my reveries by hearing a great 
cackling and commotion among my chickens. 
I rushed to the back-window to behold my game- 
cock and my Dorking fighting fiercely, bathed 
in blood, with hardly a feather left on their 
bodies, while my Gorilla was jumping and ca- 
pering about, vainly endeavoring to keep the 
Dorking up to his work. I was transfixed! It 
was too late to save them, I saw that; andina 
minute the Dorking received his blow, and lay 
down to die. The game-cock made a vain ef- 
fort to crow, but was too feeble. The Gorilla 
snatched him up and threw him in the air a few 
times. I don’t know but it was the way they 
did in the Gorilla country. It seemed to re- 
vive him; and at last he flapped his wings and 
sailed away into Simpson’s hog-pen. I knew 
it was the last I should see of him. 

The Gorilla now raged up and down the yard, 
almost frantic with fury. I began to fear the 
result. Suddenly he saw me at the window, 
and beating his great breast with his long arms, 
he began to roar. I knew that meant victuals, 
and ran down to appease him before he got his 
blood up. He snatched the bucket of straw- 
berries from my hand and ate ravenously, ey- 
ing me fiercely, and was not quieted until I had 
given him another pailful. Then he subsided 
into his usual sweetness, and after walking 
about the yard a few times lay: down in a 
corner to sleep. I ‘eft him. 

Julia had been watching from the window; 
she said to me, as I came into the room: 

‘*Really, Tom, if you are going to keep this 
creature in the yard he must have some clothes. 
It is not decent to have him walking round so, 
stark naked.” 

‘*Why, but Julia, he has his skin on.” 

“Skin on! So has every body. Is that any 
excuse? No; there are those old soldier- 
clothes of yours—the moths will eat them up; 
take them down now while he is quiet, and get 
them on—do!” 

It could do no harm. I went down and put 
them on once or twice myself, and then he 
easily did it; and indeed I must say he looked 
quite well, very well indeed. I was pleased 
with the effect. So was he; he bowed and 
smirked and swelled out his stomach as if he 
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had been elected a captain of militia. I had 
to give him the other boot. 

So far well. I left him in quiet and went to 
my room again. I had established two more 
facts : 

Fourth.—He is fond of cruel sports. 

Fifth.—He resembles the French in his love of mili- 
tary display. 

Human traits, certainly. 

All this day he was quiet, and I had reason 
to feel satisfied with the progress made. I had 
little doubt now of suecess—success beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. But I was a little 
anxious and nervous as to how I was to get 
him back into his jar at night; for, as yet, I 
was unwilling to leave him in my best parlor 
loose. But a slight incident in the afternoon 
perplexed me still more, and yet it served to 
solve the other problem. 

He had been so quiet all the day that I had 
ceased to have any anxieties, and was lying down 
on my sofa, examining at my leisure Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, hoping I should learn something about 
the matter in hand, when Ann came rushing up 
stairs, crying: 

‘* He’s stole the pizen !—he’s stole the pizen!” 

** Who has stole the poison ?” I asked, sharp- 
ly. 

” “The nigger gentleman, down in the yard.” 

** What poison ?” 

**The bottleful that Missus got to pizen the 
bugs off the bedsteads, Sir. He's stole it and 
drunk it all into his insides—that’s what he’s 
done, Sir. An’ it’s jist good enough for him, 
the nasty black fellow!” 

My heart sunk. The thing was ended, and 
all my plans of treatment, all hopes for Eth- 
nology were blasted; science had received a 
crushing defeat. I found that my wife had 
hung a bottle of alcoholic poison out the win- 
dow for safety, which my Gorilla had managed 
to get and drink. I went down expecting to 
find him a bloated corpse. But no, not yet; 
not at all, 

He came forward to meet me, bowing and 
smiling, but he was certainly very unsteady on 
his hind legs; and his mouth dribbled as I had 
now and then seen human creatures after hav- 
ing imbibed freely of alcoholic stimulants. Had 
I been in a less anxious frame of mind I should 
have laughed ; for his leer now was diabolical- 
ly funny. But I hastily seized the end of the 
throwing-strap, thinking to try its effect. He 
fell at once—there was no difficulty; but as he 
rolled along the ground he put his hand to his 
nose and waved his fingers at me in an alarm- 
ingly human way. Finding him so placable, 
and disposed to be companionable, I determ- 
ined to eoax him into his jar, not only for safe- 
ty, but in case the poison was going to work, I 
preferred to have him there rather than in the 
yard. I put my arm in his and steadied him 
along. He went well enough, but now and 
then made efforts, as I thought, to kiss me: 


his breath, however, was offensively strong, and | 


I declined his advances. 


It was easy enough to get him ¢o the jar. 
but how to get him in it—that was a question, 

Itried vainly. He either did not understan, 
me, or he would not, or he was too drunk, and 
could not get in the jar. I tried every thing, 
but failed. At last, knowing his imitative pow- 
ers, I got in myself, thinking he would at once 
follow my example ; but suddenly the cap of 
the jar was clapped on, and there I was in the 
fetid darkness, with my air cut off. 

““My God! what a horrible death !” was my 
sudden thought. I made a frantic push at the 
cap, but the creature must have been sitting on 
it. Iwas sure of it. I screamed to Julia, but 
felt that my voice did not penetrate the thick 
glass. Oh, it was horrible! Then I heard his 
low roar sounding; I tried the cap again, and 
it lifted. In an instant I was upon the floor, 
only to be seized by the monster, who whirled 
me around the room in a sort of mad waltz unti] 
my brain was dizzy; and all the while he chant- 
ed a strange and dreadful melody, which sound- 
ed somewhat like this: 

“We wutgo hobetill bordig— 
We wutgo hobetill bordig— 
We wutgo hobetill bordig— 

Tillda litedoth abLeer.” 

He danced about the room like a human be- 
ing very drunk indeed. I felt that my only 
resource was in whisky. Opening my parlor- 
door cautiously, I found my Irishwoman close 
to the keyhole. 

“ Ann,” I said, ‘¢ ask Mrs. White for a bottle 
of whisky. It is a matter of life and death.” 

She got it. She put her arm within the door, 
and nearly dropped the bottlo in her trepida- 
tion. The moment the creature saw it he stag- 
gered toward me most lovingly. I evaded him, 
and quickly placed the bottle at the bottom of 
the jar. Then he made frantic efforts to get 
into the jar, but his inebriation impeded his 
movements. At last, with my boosting, he 
reached the top of the box, and, unable to steady 
himself, plunged in headlong. I heard a vio- 
lent crack as his head struck the bottom, and I 
felt sure he must be dead. But I hastily se- 
cured the cap, and cutting his air off very close, 
left him for the night. 

I was now much exhausted; but I had set- 
tled another point: 

Sixth.—The Gorilla is susceptible to alcoholic influ- 
ences, and, like man, is capable of a spree. 

I lay awake much of that night. The mon- 
ster was dead—it must be so. No constitution 
could stand a quart of alcohol strongly seasoned 
with corrosive sublimate, and such a crack in 
his skull as he must have. He was dead! and 
before I had fully settled the fact of his identity 
with man. It was a painful thought. 





But in the morning I heard—I was sure it 
was it—the low, hollow roar in the room below 
me. No, he was not dead, and my heart beat 
with pleasure and satisfaction. I could con- 
tinue my experiments. I dressed hastily, and 
armed with a bucket of strawberries and a small 
flask of whisky concealed in my pocket, pro- 
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ceeded to open the jar. Up came the head! 
No, he was not dead; thank Heaven for that! 
But he seemed “rather down in the mouth,” 
as I have heard human animals describe their 
sensations after a late night. He seemed in- 
deed quite patient, if not penitent ; and had the 
creature known how to write, I should have got 
him to ‘sign the pledge” on the spot. 

I offered the strawberries, but he declined, 


and see-sawing back and forth in a curious way, | 


| 
| 


looked at me inquiringly. 

I thought to myself, ‘‘ The poison is working 
in his vitals.” I kept my eye on him, knowing 
his treachery, as Du Chaillu describes it. 


me. He did not smile, but gradually snuffing 
the air, began to wrinkle his brow, and then 


bounding upward, struck the ceiling with his | 


head as before. No, his skull was not broken 
by the plunge into the jar. 


He came down in front of me, and I trembled | 


for an instant, for I had no hold upon the throw- 
ing-strap. He smelled about me curiously, and 
then putting his arm around me, felt of my pock- 
et in which was the flask. Ah! he had divined 
it; that was what he was after; that was the 
reason he had declined the strawberries ! 

I resisted his efforts to get the whisky-flask 
from my pocket, and freed myself from his bac- 
chanaiian embrace. This roused him. Striking 
an attitude such as Forrest takes as Coriolanus 
demanding possession of ancient Rome, he 
frowned upon me; then beating his broad 
breast with violence, he emitted a roar which 
really frightened me. I quickly extended the 
flask, knowing well what every body knows, 
“that prudence is the better part of valor.” 
He clutched it, and imbibed its contents. I re- 
gretted the necessity, but I felt that this grow- 
ing vice of intoxication might be overcome if I 
could once bring him under the dominion of 
civilization, True, there was no such instance 
in man, but I hoped better things of the unso- 
phisticated nature of the Gorilla, He became 
quiet, and went peaceably to the yard, where I 
induced him to take a few strawberries; but it 
was evident that the whisky had assuaged his 
greedy appetite. So far it was a matter of 
economy. 

Finding the creature much impressed with 
his clothes, I brushed off the dirt as well as I 
could. I thought now to try a second step. 
The habit of all Asiatic and African peoples is 
to squat on their heels rather than to sit. I 
had an old settee on my piazza. This I re- 
moved to the yard, and proceeded to show him 
how to sit down. He quickly learned. Then 
I lay down upon it; that, too, he easily did. 
Finding him so tractable I sat by him for a 
while, trying some phonetic experiments: the 
great question of language is vital, the superior 
man being, as all know, he who can talk infinite- 
ly. I tried easy and expressive words, some- 
what resembling his native tongue, such as 
** boo-boo,” “ pookh-pooh;” he caught them at 
once; and more, he went on saying ‘‘ boo-boo, 


He | 
see-sawed at me, and kept his cruel eye upon | 


| pooh-pooh,” with a rapidity and violence ris- 
ingtoaroar. I could only arrest him by show- 
ing the whisky-flask, which he snatched and 
placed to his lips. Finding, however, no whis- 
ky in it, he handed it back, saying, “‘ Pooh- 
pooh! pooh-pooh !” 
| I was delighted! Such intelligence! A 
| new point of resemblance to the lower order of 
| man: 

Seventh.—An empty whisky-bottle excites con- 
tempt. 

At this time I wore in my cravat a large and 
showy diamond pin, which I had—well, got— 
while acting as a railroad conductor some years 
before. It caught his eye, and suddenly I felt 
my throat grasped; I feared he was about to 
strangle me. Not at all; it was only a sudden 
development of a passion for jewelry. I did 
not regret the loss of the pin—not much—for it 
had cost me nothing, and it now enabled me to 
note another point : 

Eighth. — The Gorilla, like man, will snatch dia- 
monds, if the opportunity offers. 

I now approach the conclusion of my narra- 
tive. The effect of the bed-bug poison—or of 
that and the whisky, and the partial suffoca- 
tion, and the sharp collision of his head upon 
the bottom of the jar—was soothing to this wild 
native of Africa. So much so that I determ- 
ined to risk a short absence while I ran over to 
the city to save myself from dismissal from my 
post in the Tribune office. I decided to risk it, 
and gave directions to my wife not to go into 
the yard, and to allow no one in it. 

That very morning little Sally had said to 
me: 

‘Papa, if Cousin Mary Jane had seen the 
funny old Grilly tumble you down she would 
have laughed to split.” 

I knew it well, and I was inwardly thankful 
that she had not been present. But I must 
now relate what happened this last day, which 
I had from Mary Jane herself: 

Coming down from her secluded home, she 
was naturally desirous to know all possible facts 
and gossip of the village, and she always came 
to my house, She came this day, and learned 
from Ann that I was away, but would be back 
soon, and that Julia had lain down for a little 
nap. So finding the parlor-door locked, she 
concluded to sit down and rest and wait in the 
dining-room, which opened upon the yard. It 
being a warm day she sat by the window, and 
partly opened one of the blinds; she was in a 
very quiet state, when suddenly she was star- 
tled by hearing ‘‘ Boo-boo /” sound in her ears, 

She was about to scream, when, seeing a 
colored gentleman dressed in military clothes 
standing in the window, she desisted, feeling 
that it would not be polite. 

Mary Jane, I may say, is remarkable for two 
things: first, a lively sympathy or appreciation 
of the male sex; second, a propensity for new 
and pleasing bonnets. This day she wore, as 
she told me, a new straw, which she had trimmed 
herself with fascinating flowers —‘‘a perfect 
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love”—and it is reasonable to suppose that she | 


had a vague intention of letting Julia see how 
much more of a ‘‘ love” it was than the one she 
had trimmed. 

Well, recovering herself she smiled and courte- 
sied; for, she said, it popped into her head that 
this was probably a colonel of one of the negro 
regiments, who happened to be at my house. 
She was instinctively polite. So was my Go- 
rilla. He, too, bowed and smiled, and thus a 
sort of entente cordiale was established. She at 
once set herself to making it pleasant for the 
stranger, and remarked, sweetly, 

**Tt is a delightful afternoon for a walk.” 

To which he said, ‘* Pooh-pooh !” 

She knew then that he was a foreigner, for 
foreigners always pooh- pooh! every country 
but their own. This did not diminish her de- 
sire to please him, and she said various other 
things, such as, 

“T hope you enjoy our country, Sir.” 

To which he replied as before, ‘‘ Pooh-pooh !” 

Mary Jane wondered if he were not a black 
Englishman, but she did not allow Ais manners 
to affect hers; and feeling that he was a stran- 
ger and lonely she proposed to show him the 
village, to which he assented, but said, ‘‘ Boo- 
boo!” 

She perceived that he could understand bet- 
ter than he could speak our language. 

They walked out together, and as they went 
through the hall she handed him my gold-head- 
ed cane, which, having been presented me by 
Mr. Greeley, I valued highly. She took him | 
through our beautifully shaded streets, showed | 
him our churches and school-houses, and many 
pretty places, and then she walked on toward 
the foot of the mountain, determined to show 
him our most beautiful places last. Entering 
the picturesque grounds of Mr. Hecksher she 
noticed that he was much interested in the love- 
ly swans for which he has so long been famous, 
and that he was walking straight into the pond 
after them. She grasped his arm and arrested 
him. 

It produced a curious effect. He wrinkled 
his brows and glared at her so that she was 
startled. Suddenly eying her watch, which she 
wore at her belt, he snatched it from her. 
Then, she said, it came over her that he might 
be, probably was, a pickpocket in disguise, who 
had got into my house for burglarious purposes. 
What was she to do? She tried flattery and 
sweetness, 

‘You admire my watch? Yes, it is very 
pretty—a present from a dear friend—pray han- 
dle it carefully.” 

She held out her hand for it. Instead of 
giving it to her he clasped her hand in his, and 
snatching her new straw — flowers, waterfall, 
and all—from her head he devoured them be- 
fore her face. Then emitting his booming roar 
he rushed up the mountain, whirling my gold- 
headed Greeley cane about his head. 

Mary Jane was apprehended rushing wildly 
through the streets of Orange, partially denuded | 








of clothes and wholly of hair; and when told 


| that it was quite improper and unladylike she 


only reiterated, ‘* Pooh-pooh! pooh-pooh!” [t 
was some days before she recovered her usual} 
senses so as to talk her usual flow. 

Of course I was aghast upon my return, 
My interesting experiments had come to an un- 
timely end. For a time I was in despair; but 
at last I borrowed old Simpson’s dog and made 
an effort to recover the Gorilla. The dog 
tracked him for some distance, and I followed. 
But the only vestige I saw of him was an army 
button with a bit of cloth attached, which | 
found on a thorn-bush. I never saw the mon- 
ster again. Barnum, I believe, set up a claim 
that he had him; but examination satisfies me 
that it is an entire mistake. 

No; I have two evidences that he is still at 
large among the mountains west of Orange: 
the one is, that on sultry summer afternoons a 
dull, distant, booming roar may be heard there, 
which JZ know is his peculiar note, and Du 
Chaillu agrees with me; the other is, that the 


| whisky of the charcoal burners of all that region 


disappears with marvelous rapidity. They at- 
tribute it to evaporation, J know that my Go- 
rilla is about. 

As far as they go my experiments are most 
interesting and most valuable, and I venture to 
say that no man living has ever had the like, 
To enable me to prosecute them, and thus to 
prove the identity of man and Gorilla, a re- 
ward of five hundred dollars has been made up 
by the Ethnological Society for the apprehension 
and return of my friend; to which I here add, 
from my private purse, one of five hundred dol- 
lars more, which will be paid upon the present- 
ation to me of the missing Gorilla. 





THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO 
MEXICO.* 


OR the clear comprehension of the agree- 
ment which had been entered into between 
England, France, and Spain, it is necessary to 
understand the adventurous projects in which 
they were about to engage, affecting the whole 


North American continent. The Mexican ex- 
pedition—a drama the scenes of which were 
acted in Rome, London, Washington, Charles- 
ton, Paris, Mexico—was the immediate result 
of this unhappy coalition, and the basis on 
which that ill-starred tragedy rested was the 
breaking of the United States into separate 
confederacies, 

After the peace of Villafranca the Emperor 
Napoleon III. was sincerely desirous to heal the 
political wounds which had been made by his 
military operations in Italy—to find some com- 
pensation for the injuries he had inflicted on 
the Emperor of Austria. 

There were certain Mexicans of eminence— 
among them Almonte, Gutierrez de Estrada, 

* From the Second Volume of The History of the 
American Civil War. By Joun Wiiuiam Draper. 
Just published by Harper and Brothers, 
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pa ex-President Miramon, and La Bastida, 


the Archbishop of Mexico—who were residing | 


in Paris, and carrying on various political in- 
trigues with the Papal government and with 
the Tuileries. From these the emperor learned 
that attempts had been made by leaders of in- 
fluence in the Southern States to come to an 
understanding with persons of similar position 
in Mexico with a view to a political union. 
These negotiations had taken a serious aspect 


shortly after Fremont was made the Republic- | 


an candidate for the presidency in 1856, when 
it had become plain that the South must before 
long inevitably lose its control of the govern- 
ment of the Union. 

Among the advantages expected by the South 
from such a scheme were deliverance from the | 
threatened domination of the Free States, and 
another period of political supremacy in a new 
Union, of which the members would be bound 
together by a community of interest, and be the | 
dispensers of some of the most valuable products | 
of the New World. Slavery had without dif- 
ficulty been re-established in Texas; it was sup- 
posed that the same might be done in other 
provinces of Mexico. There was, moreover, 


the alluring prospect of a future brilliant em- | 


pire, encircling the West India Seas, and event- 
ually absorbing the West India Islands. To 
the Mexicans there would be the unspeakable 
advantage of a stable, a strong, a progressive 
government. 


The Mexican refugees in Paris saw in the | 


success of this scheme an end of their influence 


in their native country, It was better for them 
to introduce a French protectorate. The em- 
peror perceived with satisfaction that an op- 
portunity had now arrived for carrying out his 


friendly intentions toward the house of Austria. | 


Thereupon he determined to encourage the se- 
cession of the Southern States with the view of 


neutralizing the power of the Union, to over- | 


throw, by a military expedition, the existing 
government of Juarez in Mexico, to establish, 
by French arms, an empire, and to offer its 
crown to the Austrian Archduke Maximilian. 


Gutierrez de Estrada says the Mexican af- | 


fair is ‘*exclusively confined to the Emperor 
Napoleon and the archduke (Maximilian), with 
the approbation of the emperor, his brother. 
This state of things is favorable to Austria, in- 
asmuch as it puts Venetia or any other com- 
pensation out of the question.” 

Count Keratry, in his history of these transac- 
tions, says : 


eral, had commenced negotiations with Mexico 
itself.” 

Of this complicated intrigue, the first step | 
was the secession of the Southern States from | 
the Union. A large portion of the population 


of the South was loyal, but it was rightly judged | 


that political unanimity could be secured by 
causing the action to turn on the slave question, 


‘** France granted belligerent rights | 
to the Southeyn rebels, anxious as she was to | 
inaugurate a military dictatorship, the future | 
head of which, the celebrated Confederate gen- | 


| The election of a Republican president was all 
that was necessary, and that could be accom- 
plished without difficulty. 

Without war or with war, the secession 
might be made good—better the latter than the 
| former, for it would give a great, a well-drilled, 

a veteran, an indispensable army—indispensa- 
| ble for the completion of the plan. It would 
| accustom the Southern people to habits of dis- 
| cipline and subordination, and, from the bitter- 
ness inevitably produced, it would effectually 
alienate them from their recollections of the 
| old Union. 

The powers who had interests in the West 
India Seas were not disposed to look with dis- 

| favor on the first portion of this plan. It was 
| for them, as far as they could with propriety, to 
| promote secession. To divide the republic was 
|to rule it. They never regarded the action of 
| the South in seceding as having a shadow of 
justification. In their eyes it was a purely po- 
litical movement, which, if it failed, would prob- 
| ably entail ruin on the communities who had 
attempted it. 

Encouragement was accordingly given to the 
leaders of secession. It strengthened them 
greatly in their action. But the momentous 
hazard of separation once taken, and at Mont- 
gomery or Richmond a government apparently 
able to maintain itself established, it was not 
the interest of the powers of Western Europe 

| to permit the carrying out of the second portion 
of the plan. It suited them to have the Cotton 

States—‘‘an Anglo-Saxon Brazil easily curb- 
ed,” hemmed in by the fleets of Europe on the 
south and east, by a strong military govern- 
ment on the west, and on the north by the pow- 
erful and embittered relic of the old republic. 

To separate the Union for the purpose of 
crippling it, but not to give such a preponder- 
ance to the South as to enable it to consum- 
mate its Mexican designs—such was the prin- 
ciple guiding the French government. ‘That 
| principle was satisfied by the recognition of 

belligerent rights, and by avoiding a recogni- 
|tion of independence. Herein we may see 
clearly the explanation of those seeming half 
measures for which that government was so se- 
verely criticised. Thus Keratry says: ‘‘ Here, 
| too, one can not help being painfully impressed 

with the vacillations of the imperial govern- 
| ment, which seemed as if it dared not adopt a 
| decided character in its trans-oceanic policy, 
| and from the commencement to the conclusion 
of the expedition resorted to little else but 
half measures It is very certain that there 
was a favorable opportunity in 1862, looking at 
the secession of the Southern States from those 
of the North. Then was the time for France 
to have acted vigorously, and to have obtained 
allies even inthe enemy's camp. ‘Two conrses 
were open, and both were practicable, but here 
we shall not pretend to decide between them. 

Either it was necessary at the first onset to de- 
cide in good earnest for the cause of the Union, 
| and to restrain the South by a threatening dem- 
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onstration on the frontier of the Rio Bravo, or, 
if the belligerent character of the secession 
party was recognized, it was essential to go 
the whole length without hesitation, and to 


" | 
consummate the work of separation by declar- | 


ing openly for the planters of the Southern 
States, who, fired with the recollections of 
French glory, waited but the succor of our 
promise to offer triumphantly a helping hand to 
our expeditionary force which was marching on 
Mexico. ‘Through an inconsistency which one | 
can now, on looking back, hardly conceive pos- 
sible, the imperial policy wandered away from 
every logical tradition. The belligerent char- 
acter which had been accorded to the Southern 
States served only to prolong to no purpose a 
sanguinary contest, and our government re- 
pulsed the reiterated overtures of the South- 
ern planters, whom they had encouraged, as it 
were, only yesterday, and then finally aban- 
doned to their fate.” 

In that extraordinary conversation which 
took place between Marshal Bazaine and Max- 
imilian at the Hacienda de la Teja, a similar 
opinion is expressed: ‘‘ From the moment,” 
said the marshal, ‘‘ that the United States bold- 


ly pronounced their veto against the imperial | 


system, your throne was nothing but a bubble, 
even if your majesty had obtained the help of 
a hundred thousand Frenchmen. Supposing 
even that the Americans had observed neutral- 
ity during the continuance of the intervention, 
the monarchy itself had no spirit of vitality. 
A federal combination would have been the 
only system to be attempted in the face of the 
Union, who would no doubt have acceded to it 
if the South had been recognized by France at 
the proper time. My advice is that your ma- 
jesty should voluntarily retire.” 

The French Mexican expedition was thus 
based on the disruption of the United’ States— 
a disruption considered not only by the Spanish 
court and by the Emperor Napoleon as inevi- 
table, but even by Lord Palmerston, who might 
have been better informed, and who regarded 
it as a predestined event. In Parliament he 
remarked, ‘‘Any one must have been short- 
sighted and little capable of anticipating the 
probable course of human affairs who had not 
for a long time foreseen events of a similar 
character to those which we now deplore—the 
causes of disunion were too deeply seated to 
make it possible that a separation would not 
take place.” 

The Spanish minister in Paris, in November, 
1858, had suggested to the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Count Walewski, the advant- 
ages that would accrue from the establishment 
of a strong government in Mexico. Subse- 
quently the views of the English government 
were ascertained, and in April, 1860, the Span- 
ish Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that 
France and England were looking favorably 
upon the matter. The stumbling-block in the 
way was the opposition which might be expect- 
ed from the United States. That opposition 


had for a long time been embodied in a formy- 
la under the designation of the Monroe doe- 
trine, which expressed a determination not to 
permit the interference of European powers 
on the North American continent. In April, 
| 1860, the project having advanced sufficiently, 
Lord John Russell informed Isturitz, the Span. 
ish minister, that England would require the 





| Protection of the Protestant worship in Mex- 


| ico. The objects of the three contracting 
| parties eventually became apparent. Spain ex- 


pected that a Bourbon prince would be placed 





|the present state of the civilization 


on the Mexican throne, and that she would 
thereby recover her ancient prestige, and find 
security for her valuable possession, Cuba: 
perhaps she might even recover Mexico itself, 
England, remembering the annexation of Tex- 
as, saw that it was desirable to limit the ever- 
threatening progress of the republic westward- 
ly; to prevent the encircling of the West India 
Seas by a power which, possibly becoming hos- 
tile, might disturb the rich islands she held; 
nor was she insensible to the importance of par- 
titioning what seemed to be the cotton-field of 
the world. France anticipated—but the em- 
peror himself, concealing his real motive of 
compensating Austria for his Italian victories, 
has given us his ostensible expectations in a 
letter to General Forey. 

In this letter (July 3, 1862) Napoleon III. 
says: ‘‘ There will not be wanting people who 
will ask you why we expend men and money 
to found a regular government in Mexico. In 
of the 
world the prosperity of America is not a mat- 
ter of indifference to Europe, for it is the coun- 
try which feeds our manufactures and gives an 
impulse to our commerce. We have an inter- 
est in the republic of the United States being 
powerful and prosperous, but not that she should 
take possession of the whole Gulf of Mexico, 
thence commanding the Antilles as well as 
South America, and be the only dispenser of 
the products of the New World. We now see 
by sad experience how precarious is the lot of 
a branch of manufactures which is compelled 
to procure its raw material in a single market, 
all the vicissitudes of which it has to bear. If, 
on the contrary, Mexico maintains her inde- 
pendence and the integrity of her territory, if 
a stable government be there established with 
the assistance of France, we shall have restored 
to the Latin race on the other side of the At- 
lantic allits strength and prestige; we shall have 
guaranteed security to our West India colonies 
and to those of Spain; we shall have estab- 
lished a friendly influence in the centre of 
America, and that influence, by creating nu- 
merous markets for our commerce, will procure 
us the raw materials indispensable for our man- 
ufactures. Mexico, thus regenerated, will al- 
ways be well disposed to us, not only out of 
gratitude, but because her interests will be in 
accord with ours, and because she will find sup- 
port in her friendly relations with European 





powers, At present, therefore, our military 
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honor engaged, the necessities of our policy, 
the interests of our industry and commerce, all 
conspire to make it our duty to march on Mex- 
ico, boldly to plant our flag there, and to estab- 
lish either a monarchy, if not incompatible with 
the national feeling, or at least a government 
which may promise some stability.” 

As soon as it was ascertained that the South- 
ern States were sufficiently powerful to resist 
the national government, and that a partition 
of the Union was impending, the chief obstacle 
in the way of the Mexican movement seemed 
to be removed, Throughout the spring and 
summer of 1861, the three contracting powers 
kept that result steadfastly in mind, and omit- 
ted nothing that might tend to its accomplish- 
ment. ‘This was the true reason of the con- 
cession of belligerent rights to the Southern 
Confederacy in May. The downfall of Juarez 
was the next business in hand. 

Affairs had so far progressed that, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1861, a convention was signed in Lon- 
don between France, England, and Spain. In 
this it was agreed that a joint force should be 
sent by the three allies to Mexico; that no spe- 
cial advantages should be sought for by them 
individually, and no internal influence on Mex- 
ico exerted. A commission was designated to 
distribute the indemnity they proposed to exact. 
The ostensible reason put forth for the move- 
ment was the decree of the Mexican govern- 
ment, July 17, 1861, suspending payment on the 
foreign debt. 

The allied expedition reached Vera Cruz about 
the end of the year. Not without justice did the 
Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs complain 
of their ‘* friendly but indefinite promises, the 
real object of which nobody unravels.” Al- 
though M. Thouvenel was incessantly assuring 
the British government, even as late as May, 
1862, that France had no intention of imposing 
a government on Mexico, it became obvious that 
there was no more sincerity in this engagement 
than there had been in imputing the grievances 
of the invaders to the Mexican decree of the 
preceding July. The ostensible cause was a 
mere pretext to get a military foothold in the 
country. Very soon, however, it became im- 
possible for the French to conceal their inten- 
tions. England and Spain withdrew from the 
expedition, the alleged cause on the part of the 
former being the presence of Almonte, and other 
Mexican emigrants of known monarchical opin- 
ions, with the French, and a resolution not to 
join in military operations in the interior of the 
country; on the part of the latter the true rea- 
son was that not a Spanish prince, but Maxi- 
milian, was to be placed on the Mexican throne 
—a disappointment to the Spanish commander, 
the Count de Reuss (General Prim), who had 
pictured for himself a viceroy’s coronet. 

It is not necessary, on the present occasion, to 
enter into details respecting the French military 
movements, which began by a breach of that 
article of the convention of La Soledad which 
required that the French, who had been per- 





mitted to come into the healthy country, should 
retire beyond the strong pass of Chiquehuite in 
case negotiations were broken off. Had the 
Paris press been free, such events would never 
have occurred, and, indeed, as has been truly 
affirmed by the French themselves, this shame- 
ful expedition would never have been under- 
taken. As it was, things were done in Mexico 
which, could they have been brought to a knowl- 
edge of the French, would have thrown that 
great people into a profound reverie. 

The French entered the city of Mexico in 
July, 1863. The time had now come for throw- 
ing off the mask, and the name of Maximilian 
was introduced as a candidate for the empire. 
Commissioners were appointed to go through 
Paris and Rome to Miramar with a view of so- 
liciting the consent of that prince. A regency 
was appointed until he could-be heard from. 
It consisted of Almonte, Salas, and the Arch- 
bishop La Bastida. Maximilian had already 
covenanted with the Pope to restore to the 
Mexican Church her mortmain property, esti- 
mated at two hundred millions of dollars. In 
Mexico there are but two parties, the Liberal 
and the Ecclesiastical. The latter was concil- 
iated by that covenant; but as to the national 
sentiment, the collection of suffrages in behalf 
of the new empire was nothing better than a 
mere farce. 

An empire was established in Mexico. Well 
might the leaders of the Southern Confederacy 
be thunderstruck. Was this the fulfillment of 
the promise which had lured them into the gulf 
of revolt—-the promise which had been used 
with such fatal effect in Charleston? Well 
might it be expected in France, as is stated by 
Keratry, that “the Confederates proposed to 
avenge themselves for the overthrow of the se- 
cret hopes which had been encouraged from the 
very outset of the contest by the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, which had accorded to them the bel- 
ligerent character, and had, after all, abandoned 
them.” 

Yet no one in America, either of the Northern 
or the Southern States, imputed blame to the 
French people in these bloody and dark trans- 
actions. All saw clearly on whom the responsi- 
bility rested. And when, in the course of events, 
it seemed to become necessary that the French 
army should leave Mexico, it was the general 
desire that nothing should be done which might 
by any possibility touch the sensibilities of 
France. But the Republic of the West was 
forever alienated from the dynasty of Napoleon. 


Events showed that the persons who were 
charged with the administration of the Rich- 
mond government had not ability equal to their 


task. The South did not select her best men. 
In the unskillful hands of those who had charge 
of it, secession proved to be a failure. The Con- 
federate resources were recklessly squandered, 
not skillfully used. Ruin was provoked. 
When it became plain that the American Re- 
public was about to triumph over its domestic 
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enemies in the Civil War, and that it was in 
possession of irresistible military power, they 
who in the Tuileries had plotted the rise of 
Maximilian in 1861, now plotted his ruin. The 
betrayed emperor found that in the palace two 
languages were spoken. In the agony of his 
soul he exclaimed, “I am tricked!” In vain 
his princess crossed the Atlantic, and, though 
denied access, forced her way into the presence 
of Napoleon III., in her frantic grief upbraiding 
herself before him that, in accepting a throne 
from his hand, she had forgotten that she was 
a daughter of the race of Orleans—in vain she 
fell at the feet of the Pope, deliriously imploring 
his succor. 


It is questionable whether the United States 
government pursued a correct policy in press- 
ing the removal of the French. It may possi- 
bly prove to have been a mistake similar to that 
committed by the English respecting Canada, 
which hastened, if indeed it did not occasion 
the separation of the colonies. During the 
Civil War very conspicuous advantages accrued 
to the republic from the circumstance that Can- 
ada was a British possession. A foresight of 
the military consequences which might possibly 
ensue acted as a restraint on the ministry of 
Lord Palmerston, and strengthened whatever 
desire it had to maintain an honorable peace. 
European establishments on the North Ameri- 
can continent can never be a source of disqui- 
etude to the republic. To those powers who 


maintain them they are ever liable to be a source 


of embarrassment. Considering the questions 
which must inevitably arise with the rapid de- 
velopment of the Pacific States respecting com- 
mercial supremacy on the Pacifie Ocean, the 
trade of Eastern Asia, and the British empire in 
India, a correct policy would probably have in- 
dicated the encouragement of an exotic French 
establishment in Mexico. The Russian govern- 
ment recognized the truth of these political 
principles in its action in 1867 respecting its 
American possessions, which it disposed of to 
the United States. 

Admitting, however, the correctness of the 
policy of removing the French from Mexico, 
the firm but dignified course taken by Mr. Sew- 
ard in his correspondence entitles him to the 
highest praise. In him there was no intrigue, 
no deception, nothing which his countrymen 
can condemn, nothing at which they need blush. 
Even by the French themselves it was said, 
‘*The United States tracked French policy step 
by step; never had the French government been 
subject to such a tyrannical dictation. The 
American correspondence is full of a logic nev- 
er inconsistent with its purposes.” With a 
courteous audacity the Secretary of State did 


not withhold his doubts as to the sincerity and | 


fidelity of the emperor; with inexorable per- 


sistence he demanded categorically that the | 
French occupation should come to anend. <A} 





ees 


ja dispatch to the American minister in Paris 
| “that our government is astonished and dis. 


tressed at the announcement, now made for 


| the first time, that the promised withdrawal of 
| French troops from Mexico, which ought to 


have taken place in November (this month), 
has been put off by the emperor.” “You will 
inform the emperor’s government that the Pres- 
ident desires and sincerely hopes that the evac- 
uation of Mexico will be accomplished in cop- 
formity with the existing arrangement, so far 
as the inopportune complication necessitating 
this dispatch will permit. On this point Mr, 
Campbell will receive instructions. Instrue- 
tions will also be sent to the military forces of 
the United States, which are placed in a post 
of observation, and are waiting the special or- 
ders of the President; and this will be done 
with the confidence that the telegraph or the 
courier will bring us intelligence of a satisfac- 
tory resolution on the part of the emperor in 
reply to this note. You will assure the French 
government that the United States, in wishing 
to free Mexico, have nothing so much at heart 
as preserving peace and friendship with France.” 

The French themselves recognized that the 
position of the two nations had become invert- 
ed. ‘*The United States now gives orders, 
Formerly France had spoken boldly, saying, 
through M. Drouyn de Lhuys to Mr. Dayton, 
the American representative at Paris, ‘Do you 
bring us peace or war?’ Now Maximilian is 
falling in obedience to orders from Washington. 
He is falling a victim to the weakness of our 
government in allowing its conduct to be dic- 
tated by American arrogance. Indeed, before 
rushing into such perilous contingencies, might 
not the attitude of the United States have been 
easily foreseen? Our statesmen needed no rare 
perspicuity to have discovered the dark shadow 
of the Northern Republic looming up on the 
horizon over the Rio Bravo frontier, and only 
biding its time to make its appearance on the 
scene.” 

“Only one thing was now thought of in 
Paris, and that was to leave as soon as possi- 
ble this land of destroyed illusions and bitter 
sacrifices. In this great shipwreck every thing 
was swallowed up—the regeneration of the Lat- 
in race as well as the hopes of the monarchy, 
the interests of our countrymen (which had 
been the pretext for the war) as well as the 
two French loans which had but served to bring 
it to this disastrous conclusion, The only thing 
which swam safe upon the surface was the claim 
of Jecker, the Swiss, who had obtained his 
twelve millions,” 

Was there ever such a catalogue of disap- 
pointed expectations as is presented by this 
Mexican tragedy? ‘The Southern secession 
leaders engaged in it dreaming of a tropical 
empire which they never realized; they hoped 
it would bring a recognition of their independ- 
ence, and they were betrayed. The English 


date once set, he held the French government | were beguiled into it as a means of checking 


to its word. 


“Tell M. Moustier,” he says, in| the growth of a commercial rival, and of pro- 
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tecting their West Indian possessions, The¥ | 


were duped into the belief that there was no 
purpose of interfering with the government of 
Mexico. They consented to the perilous meas- 
ure of admitting the belligerent rights of the 
South. ‘They lent what aid they could to the 
partition of a nation with which they were at 
peace. They found that the secret intention 
was the establishment of an empire in the in- 
terest of France, the conciliation of Austria for 
military reverses in Italy, and the curbing of 


the Anglo-Saxon by the Latin race. England | 


expected to destroy a democracy, and has gath- 
ered her reward by becoming more democrat- 
ical herself. 

The Pope gave his countenance to the plot, 
having received a promise of the elevation of 
the Mexican Church to her pristine splendor, 
and the restoration of her mortmain estates ; 
but the Archbishop La Bastida, who was one 
of the three regents representing her great in- 
fluence, was insulted and removed from his po- 
litical office by the French. In impotent retal- 
iation he discharged at his assailants the rusty 
ecclesiastical blunderbuss of past days—he ex- 
communicated the French army. The Span- 
iards did not regain their former colony; the 
brow of the Count de Reuss was never adorned 


with a vice-regal coronet. The noble and de- | 


voted wife of Maximilian was made a wanderer 
in the sight of all Europe, her diadem removed, 
her reason dethroned. For Maximilian him- 
self there was not reserved the pageantry of an 
imperial court in the Indian palaces of Monte- 
zuma, but the death-volley of a grim file of 
Mexican soldiers, under the frowning shadow 
of the heights of Queretaro, For the Emperor 
of Austria there was not the homage of a trans- 


atlantic crown; Mexico sent him across the | 


ocean a coffin and a corpse. For France, ever 
great and just, in whose name so many crimes 


were perpetrated, but who is responsible for | 
none of them, there was a loss of that which in | 


her eyes is of infinitely more value than the six 


hundred millions of francs which were cast into | 
this Mexican abyss. For the emperor—can | 


any thing be more terrible than the dispatch 
which was sent to America at the closing of 
the great Exposition ?—‘‘There remain now 
no sovereigns in Paris except the Emperor 


Napoleon III. and the spectre of Maximilian | 


at his elbow.” 
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I. 
EA over and the equipage removed, Napo- 
leon set out the card-table. 
This dusky morsel, of such imperial nomen- 
clature, was a belonging thriftless enough to 
have stamped the family forever in the eyes of 


any judicious Yankee housekeeper. To the 
West Indian exiles he was a souvenir of the 
tropics and of home. ‘The day was almost 
over, and his duties with it; with unwonted 
zeal, therefore, he disposed the cards and lit 


the wax-candles in the heavy silver branches. 
Something, it then grew evident, was waited 
for. 

**M. de la Roche is late to-night,” said Ma- 
dame Cipriant. ‘Full seven minutes beyond 
his time,” M. Cipriant solemnly responded. 
To beguile the tedious interval he drew forth 
his gold snuffbox, relic of former grandeur, and 
took a pinch with all imaginable grace and del- 
icacy. Just then the knocker sounded, and 
the ebon retainer ushered in M. de la Roche. 

He was a little Frenchman of uncertain age. 
| Judging from his face, of which the parchment- 
| like skin was drawn tightly over the small, reg- 
| ular features, you would have called him old. 

But this impression was contradicted by the 
symmetry of his person and the youthful light- 
ness and grace of all his movements. His eyes, 
too, beamed with the fire of twenty, and his 
smile showed teeth beautifully white and even. 
M. de la Roche disdained the fashions of the 
barbarous land to which misfortune had driven 
him; his hair was richly powdered, knee- 
breeclfes and silk stockings incased his shapely 
nether limbs, ruffles of the finest cambric fell 
over his small yellow hands. In the diapha- 
nous plaits of his ample shirt-frill glittered and 
| sparkled an enormous diamond, while on his 
little finger its fellow shivered the light into a 
| hundred fragments, and turned them to every 
| dazzling hue of the prism. 

| M. de la Roche arrived, there was no reason 
‘longer to delay the game. He was the partner 
lof Madame; Tante, Madame’s sister, played 
| with her beau-frére. ‘The old lady had indeed 
| offered to resign her place to Laure, her niece 
jand darling, but Laure preferred to sit by as 
| spectator. Book in hand she read a sentence 
now and then, or glanced at the amusement of 
her elders. ‘The diamonds of M. de la Roche 
drew her gaze continually. She delighted to 
watch them as at rest they trembled, palpitated, 
with excess of radiance ; then, with each mo- 
| tion of the wearer, shot forth a long gleam that 
danced on wall and ceiling. Laure had but 
one ring of her own, and that a spark, a mere 
point, which yet she loved to turn on her slim 
finger, making it catch the light and respond 
| with its small twinkle. But what rapture to 
possess jewels like those of M. de la Roche! 
Maman had such once, before the frightful in- 
surrection which stripped them of wealth and 
drove them forth to seek refuge in a strange 
land. Laure knew the shape and setting of 
those stones as well as if she had seen them all, 
and could fancy Maman’s magnificence as she 
danced, adorned with their lustre and that of 
her own beauty, at the Governor's balls. For 
the early beauty of Maman was a tradition in 
which Laure placed implicit credence; albeit, 
like many mysteries of faith, it was contradict- 
ed by the vulgar evidence of sight. 

The room, meantime, offered a pleasant 
enough picture. The mellow glow of the wax- 
tapers, the square of Turkey carpet covering 
the centre of the floor, the superfluity of mir- 
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rors and scantiness of all other furniture, the (¥mporters in the city, and a man of wealth; ; 
quaint foreign aspect of the four whist-play- | wasa brilliant parti for Laure. Madame’s hear 


ers, and Laure, a bright embodiment of youth, 
brought out in strong relief by the contrasting 
age and soberness. All her tints were dark 
and brilliant; the trimly-laced stays strove 
vainly to repress the soft curves and contours 
of her form ; something foreign in her air, as in 
the others’, made her beauty yet more piquant. 
Pity she could not guess her own picturesque- 
ness! The evening might then have been 
cheered by a thrill or so of exultant vanity. 
As it was, she found it dull. Spite of herself, 
her mind reverted to her afternoon walk and 
the face of the young man-who had looked so 
earnestly—perhaps at Tante! Or was it her- 
self, and did he find her ugly? Could it be 
mere chance, she pondered, that led him, an 
hour iater, through their quiet street? She re- 
called how, as she stood at the window, their 
eyes had met, and with what a low, respectful 
bow he had saluted her. Was it an insolence? 
Nay, there was no rudeness in his air, but rather 
a gay and graceful homage. But what would 
Tante say, if she knew? And would such 
chance ever come again? Helas now, it was 
too much to expect of Fate! She blushed, 
conscious of guilt in dwelling thus upon the im- 
age of a stranger, perhaps a heretic. Yet the 
frank face, the gallant bearing, would recur 
again and yet again, strive as she might to 
banish it. 
Il. 

In this household the cares of poverty were 
added to the sorrows of exile. But it was a 
courageous household. It had all the national 
savoir-faire; could live in ways, on means, in- 
comprehensible to us; could bear privations in 
silence, and show to the world only a cheerful 
composure and the air of the haute noblesse. 

But the small industries and economies which 
sufficed her elders could not quite fill the heart 
of Laure, She was, save Napoleon, the one 
youthful element in the ménage; all the others, 
even the cat and the canary, grew old and de- 
sired beyond every thing rest and quiet, There 
were times when the gravity, the silence, the 
correct routine, oppressed her almost beyond en- 
durance; when she was tempted to envy the 
dusk page, whose restless spirit burst forth in a 
thousand defiant antics. 

Change was, however, preparing for Laure. 
Her parents, like other parents, never noticed 
that she was growing up; but some one else had 
more observant eyes, M. de la Roche proposed 
to M. Cipriant for the hand of his amiable 
daughter. 

It was an agreeable surprise. Madame, when 
she recalled Laure’s age, found that the girl was 
full seventeen ; two years older than she herself 
had been at the period of her nuptials. M. de 
la Roche was one of the few refugees who had 
turned his attention to trade, a proceeding some- 
what deprecated by his compatriots, but which, 
thanks to his good birth, had not affected his 
caste among them. He was one of the largest 
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swelled with exultation at thought of all the 
magnificence which her child, hitherto so re. 
stricted, would enjoy. It was with a sense of 
grateful importance that she prepared to com- 
municate the news to the person most inter. 
ested. 

To her surprise Laure received it with a 
look of utter dismay. 

“He is so old, Maman!” she cried. 

**Old!” said Madame, severely. ‘He js 
two years younger than your father! And 
would you treat him opprobriously because of 
his age?” 

“ Ah!” said poor Laure, “one never thinks 
of years with one’s father, but with a—with M. 
de la Roche it is different.” 

‘* Yes,” returned the mother. ‘ Monsieur is 
garcon, and a gargon is always young. Look 
at his air, his shape! Where will you find his 
equal? Answer me that, fastidious ?” 

**T wish to find no one,” said Laure, des- 
perately. ‘* Let me stay with you always, Ma- 
man; don’t drive me away!” 

** You will be obliged to stay,” replied Ma- 
dame, ‘if you treat with insolence proposals 
so honorable. Who is to take you without a 
dot? You think of your beauty, perhaps. It 
is a poor reliance, let me tell you. Men are 


not eager for a wife who can bring nothing to- 
ward the housekeeping but her bright eyes. I 
see what you wish,” she added, satirically. “It 


is your ambition to go on and be like Tante!” 
Laure paused, reflecting a moment. Tante, 


, with her withered little form, her thin counte- 


nance, and enormous nose! Tante, with no 
thought beyond her breviary and her snutf- 
box! Oh, must she come to that! 

“Yes,” said Madame, pursuing her advant- 
age, ‘“‘that is your desire. Else you would 
never oppose so rebelliously our projects for 
your good. Not, indeed, that you could be so 
fortunately placed as Tante. Your father and 
I are old, and when we are gone you have no 
sister’s roof to shelter you. We have buried 
our children; they are left at home, behind us. 
Only you remain—and you, who should console 
our declining years by your dutiful behavior, 
thwart and oppose us in the dearest wish of our 
hearts !” 

Laure wept at the accusation, but gave no 
signal of submission. : 

“Maman,” she implored, ‘‘ how can you ask 
me? How can M. de la Roche himself think 
of such a thing? He has known me from a 
baby; he used to bring me bonbons, which I 
sat on his knee to eat. How can he wish to 
unite two ages so dissimilar?” 

“ Age, always age!” exclaimed Madame, a 
spark gleaming in her hard black eyes. “‘ What 
does a girl like you need in a husband? A 
young fool like yourself to squander all they 
have, and bring her down to want and toil? 
No, but a friend, a protector, who understands 
life and can provide for her, surround her with 
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vase and luxury. One would think you knew 
nothing of the history of our family or our na- 
tion. Look at your grand’mére! She was six- 
teen, my father sixty, at the period of their mar- 
riage, and has the world ever seen a union more 
suitable, more admirable than theirs? Look 
at the great ladies of the court! Did they ob- 
ject to the husbands that thoughtful parents 
had provided for them? Ah, the felicity of 
your grand’mére! ‘Troops of servants, such 
a house, such gardens !—orangery, rosery, avi- 
ary —toilets of unimaginable splendor — and 
then her jewels! Poor child! your dreams 
never showed you any like them. And my 
father, preventing even a wish—so gallant, 
so devoted, as becomes a French gentleman. 
Age! let us hear no more of it, if you please. 
Unless,” she added, with a suspicious glance, 
“vou wish to remind me of that affair of 
Adolphe Bruyer.” 

“This is cruel!” cried Laure, indignation 
for a moment replacing her distress, ‘* Could 
I help it? If he chose to follow me every 
where with his ridiculous eyes and more ridicu- 
lous verses, was I to blame? You know I 
never gave him a thought.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Madame, reassured, ‘‘ we 
will speak no more of his folly. But now, my 
child, listen to reason.”” And she proceeded to 
set forth with eloquence the advantages per- 
taining to the match. Laure had often long- 
ingly admired the costly trifles in Bonfanti’s 
window—nothing there was too rich, too beau- 
She knew the magnifi- 


tiful for her, if only— 
cence of Vandervoort and Flandin’s ; no robe 
so elegant, no lace so exquisite but she might 


call it hers, if only— Jewels, chains, watches 
—they waited her in heaps. House? What 
would you? The best quarter of the city, 
salons, conservatory, gilding, furniture from 
Paris, plate at will! And, without doubt, if 
Laure wished it, a wedding-voyage to France 
itself. Madame, in early life, had made the 
Parisian pilgrimage, of which the delights still 
survived in memory. What more could she 
hold out to her child than the hope of entrance 
to that Paradise ? 

‘“* Ah, Maman,” said the girl, sadly smiling, 
‘vou tell me of all I am to have, but you say 
nothing of him with whom I am to share it.” 

It needed not, Madame replied. A man of 
his standing, his birth, of air so distinguished, 
was in no want of her advocacy. His own 
merits spoke for him. 

But all this lofty assumption did not move 
the obdurate girl. The conversation ended in 
wretchedness on one side and wrath upon the 
other. Madame could not divine whence Laure 
had gained a will and a courage so unfeminine. 
‘*Her head is turned !” she averred to M. Cipri- 
ant, as she narrated the unpropitious interview. 
“*She might have been fed on romances from 
her cradle and not have shown an obstinacy like 
this! It must be the air of this barbarous land!” 

M. Cipriant assented and took snuff. 

Poor Laure! where indeed had her so-well- 





guarded youth learned to dream of other hap- 
piness than that Madame so eloquently prom- 
ised her? Her heart was virgin, her fancy yet 
untouched, Not less some intuition, gathered 
from sky or sea or opening flower, made her 
shudder at the offered marriage; made her 
strong to resist the parents whose will had been 
hitherto her law. 

These others, meanwhile, by no means re- 
linquished their plan. They would be gentle 
with the child’s waywardness; they would con- 
ciliate, persuade—and wait. It was incredible 
that Laure should not acknowledge, and that 
soon, the good fortune that had befallen her. 
Should a thing so unheard-of yet occur it would 
be time enough to lay commands upon her. 
Then, as a matter of course, resistance must 
cease ! 

M. de la Roche was informed of their own 
high appreciation of the honor done them. 
Laure, it was intimated, was yet a mere child; 
the thought of marriage was new and startling 
to her. Would Monsieur have patience—par- 
don a slight delay that should familiarize her 
with the idea, and teach her to regard him as 
her future lord ? 

Monsieur was willing to wait. He had the 
good sense to acknowledge to himself that a. 
girl’s heart might shrink at first from the con- 
templated union, but, like the parents, he had 
full faith in the power of what he had to offer. 
Some confidence, too, it may be, in his own 
powers of pleasing, if once he chose to exert 
them in his new character of soupirant. A few 
weeks of petits soins, a brief homage to the ca- 
price of beauty, and all would end as he de- 
sired. 

Meanwhile his wishes were not obtruded on 
Laure’s notice. If his visits were more fre- 
quent, if there were an air of interest, even of 
tenderness, in his manner toward the young 
girl, he never presumed upon their mutual rela- 
tion. According to French usage they were 
debarred all interviews save in the presence of 
a third person; and Laure, left tranquil by her 
parents, almost dared to hope that his preten- 
sions were relinquished. If so he still aspired 
to give her pleasure. Bouquets, the choicest 
product of the green-house, were left at the 
door for Mademoiselle Laure. Invitations to 
concert, theatre, or garden—whatever of amuse- 
ment New York could offer fifty years ago—be- 
came frequent. Poor Laure, who in her re- 
cluse life had known as little of gayety as any 
nun in her convent, regarded them with min- 
gled distrust and longing. She was like a child 
who suspects a drug in the sweetmeat that is 
pressed on his acceptance. Madame, however, 
contrived to remain in the ascendant. Partly 
by authority, partly by ridicule or persuasion, 
she bent Laure to her purpose. Sometimes, 
when the theatre blazed with light, when deli- 
cious music rose on the air, or the illusions of 
the drama held her in their thrall, a thought 
would flit through the girl’s mind, a fancy that 
if life were made up of scenes like this it might 
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not be so impossible to fulfill the wishes of her 
little world. But always the enchantment ran 
its course, and as they rattled homeward through 
the quiet streets poor Laure felt herself falling 
back into hard reality after these bright glimpses 
of the ideal. Familiar cares and perplexities 
crowded on her heart with every turn of the 
wheels, and the threatened doom looked more 
dreary, more intolerable than ever. 


III. 


While matters stood thus M. de la Roche had 
one day a proposal to make to Madame Cipriant. 
There was in his counting-house a young man 
apt in affairs but lacking that command of the 
French tongue desirable in his position. To 
aid his progress he would obtain a home in 
some household where it alone was spoken. 
Was Madame Cipriant willing to admit him? 
“He will give you no trouble,” said M. de la 
Roche. ‘He is a quiet youth, and well-be- 
haved; of good family, as families go here” — 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘*Not one of 
ourselves, of course; but that you could not ex- 
pect, noreven desire, If you receive him it will 
be a favor not alone to him but to myself.” 

Short-sighted M. de la Roche, thus to intro- 
, duce, by his own act, a dangerous rival! But 
his clerk’s facility in the language was desirable 
for many reasons; he thought, too, that the 
scanty revenues of the family might be thus a 
trifle aided without injury to their pride. As 
for Laure, it never occurred to him that the 
servant could be an object of interest to her 
who was sought by the master. That Laure’s 
mother should be equally blind is yet more won- 
derful, But she regarded the natives of the 
country as almost a distinct race; she had so 
little in common with them that the idea of 
danger did not suggest itself. In these days 
the question of the trousseau greatly occupied 
her mind ; the young man’s coming was viewed 
chiefly as a means to that important end. Brief 
consideration sufficed; consent was signified, 
and in a few days John Delancy and his belong- 
ings arrived. 

Laure, in the midst of her perplexities, had 
found time-for a little languid interest in the 
stranger's advent; slight enough, yet more, per- 
haps, than mother or suitor would have thor- 
oughly approved. That interest surely was not 
lessened when John Delancy bowed, acknowl- 
edging their introduction. She had seen him 
once, nay, twice, before. Impossible that Tante 
should not recall his features; Tante, who had 
resented his admiring gaze that day, long ago. 
But the old lady had not so good a memory at 
sixty as her niece at seventeen; her bead-like 
black eyes gave no sign of recognition. Still 
Laure could not doubt his identity. If he ree- 
ollected her as well were questionable ; his man- 
ner gave her no clew. 

The evening was 4 pleasant one. The young 
man showed an amiable desire to win the favor 
of his hosts, He admired the drawings that 


adorned the little parlor, and admired with such | 








discrimination that the good Papa Cipriant was 
tempted into bringing forth his port-folio and 
displaying its treasures. He took up Tante’s 
embroidery and discoursed of contrast of colo; 
and variety of pattern. A little hesitancy, 
slight timidity in the use of his not very perfect 
French, by no means impaired the effect of his 
evident good-will, The elders were charmed 
with him, Here was a youth well brought up 
they decided, a pearl not to be looked for a mong 
these people, who, as a rule, showed no respect 
for age ; who considered it fit only to be shoved 
aside as useless, a burden, while rude healt) 
and strength carried all before them. 

Laure meanwhile sat quietly at her needle. 
work, never for a moment feeling slighted, as 
a fair American might have done, that the at- 
tention of the new-comer was not directed to 
herself. Perhaps there was as much embar- 
rassment as pleasure in her smile when at las; 
he crossed the room to her side. 

*““Do you know, Mademoiselle,” he said, 
‘*that your face is not new to me? I think I 
shall perplex you. We are first introduced to- 
day, but I have seen you more than once be- 
fore.” 

A mischievous dimple broke through Laure’s 
demureness. ‘* Monsieur is not so mysterious 
as he imagines himself. I can remember, too.” 

“Ts it possible? I dared not flatter myself 
that you retained— I hope you did not think 
me unpardonably rude ?” 

‘*T was sure that you intended no rudeness,” 
she replied, blushing. 

**You do me but justice, Mademoiselle. 
Your good aunt, I trust, will prove equally in- 
dulgent. She did not, indeed, witness my last 
offense; but I believed I saw in her face re- 
buke of my too earnest gaze when you were 
with her.” 

‘*She has not recognized you, I think.” 

“Do not refresh her memory, then,” said 
the young man, pleadingly. ‘Be charitable, 
Mademoiselle, and let me begin my record from 
to-day.” 

Laure’s smile gave acquiescence, and the 
conversation was brought to a close. M. Ci- 
priant could never have gone to rest in peace 
without his evening sedative of whist. It had 
been delayed a while, but now the table was set 
out, the cards produced, and John Delancy was 
invited to join the game. Nothing loth, he 
complied, expecting to have Laure assigned 
him as a partner. To his chagrin, Madame 
Cipriant seated herself at the board instead. 

‘*T fear,” he observed, “that I am depriv- 
ing Mademoiselle of her customary amusement.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness,” replied the 
mother. “She cares only for trifling games, and 
finds nothing attractive in the noble solidity of 
whist. She will be grateful that you relieve 
her.” 

Thus the game went on as it had done so 
many times before, and Laure sat by in her 
familiar character of spectator. But how dif- 
ferent the scene! how that one change of per- 
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sons altered and enlivened all! .When she 
looked up, in place of M. de la Roche’s pow- 
dered hair and keen, attenuated features, she 


saw brown locks, bright eyes, a face beaming | 
John was | 


with the frank kindliness of youth. 
large; he would almost have made two of his 
employer; certainly he lacked the grace and 
symmetry of that courtly personage. Any one 
skilled in des biens€ances must have pronounced 
him the inferior. Laure, deplorably ignorant, 
found the change so pleasing! Encountering 
a stray glance now and then she pursued her 
work in measureless content. The 
sympathy of their years established itself be- 
tween the two. There was a sense of com- 
panionship, of congeniality, though scarce a 
word had been exchanged. Laure knew as 
well as if he had declared it how ennuyant that 


natural | 


out even the effort of seeking it. There was 
nothing to open his eyes, not even jealousy. 
No young man came to the house, and with his 
American ideas it was impossible that he should 
dream of a rival in M. de la Roche. 

Laure, on her part, felt the world warmer, 
| brighter. No longer did her youth chafe against 
| the restrictions of a monotonous life. Even the 
long hours of needle-work ceased to be irksome; 
there was always something to interest, some- 
thing to expect. Every day, too, had its even- 
ing, from whose tedium she had once been glad 
to escape to slumber, but which now flew by so 
swiftly, so deliciously! How was it? Under 
Madame’s eyes there was no scope for the fas- 
| cinations of coquetry; there was no love-mak- 
|ing, direct or indirect. The young friends 


| merely passed together a few quiet, domestic 


dreadful whist must be to him; while John, on | hours, as brother and sister might have done, 
his part, felt equal to the endurance of suffer- | their elders sharing every conversation and 


ings yet more stringent for the sake of merely 'amusement. Neither guessed, poor novices, 
being in the room with such a lovely girl. 
IV. 

The best understanding was soon established | 
between the household and its new inmate. If | 
John Delancey showed himself ignorant in some | 
important points of form, his native courtesy 
was so genuine, his kindness of heart so obvi- 
ous, that the harshest martinet must have for- 
given him. He brought a new element into 
the ménage; his frank, familiar bearing was 
strangely at variance with the staid atmos- 
phere. Many natures would have found this | 
last oppressive, overpowering; they would have 
been reduced, perforce, to solemn practices of 
etiquette, and early escape into a more genial 
air, John was not to be so conquered. Not} 
too sensitive, and possessed of an inexhaustible 
fund of bonhomie, he held his own, and gradu- 
ally made his influence acknowledged. The 
sombre dinner-table grew cheerful; the elders | 
relaxed into benevolent smiles at his gay sal- | 
lies or amusing narratives; Laure’s dimpling | 
cheeks showed her appreciation ;, while Napo- | 
leon, spoiled little minion, threw Back his head | 
and gave way, unrestrained, to his delight. 

M. de la Roche’s visits were continued, nor 
did any thing in the demeanor of the two young 
people awaken in him the least uneasiness. | 
There was no symptom of especial interest, | 
even had he been watchful to observe it; but, | 
truth to tell, the idea did not enter his mind. 
Neither had it entered that of the parties more | 
closely concerned. John did, indeed, prefer to | 
spend his evenings at home rather than abroad, 
and when there the family hospitality readily 
welcomed him to its own circle. He found all | 


other women strangely vapid; he missed the | 


graceful gesture, the foreign air in garb and 
manner, which made Laure’s beauty so piquant. 


No one, he was convinced, had features so fine | 
and regular, such eyes, such a shape; a smile | 
of such sweetness, speaking from so sweet a na- | not. 
Her home | 


ture. Of love he did not think. 


| what made these hours so sweet, nor why their 
thoughts or wishes never roamed beyond the 
narrow walls of home. 

No allusion was made, meanwhile, to the 
pretensions of M. de la Roche. Laure hoped, 
still half afraid, that they had been abandoned, 
yet carefully avoided a word that could recall 
them. While silence lasted she felt safe. It 
was a theme she would not dwell on, even in 


| thought; that she put from her, trembling, 


whenever it recurred. 

One hapless morning was destined to revive 
it. Laure’s suitor, we must remember, was ig- 
norant of her decision: he had been led to be- 
lieve that maiden coyness, love of freedom, or a 


| like fantasy, shrunk from the idea of marriage. 


He had endeavored to overcome it by attentions 


| which had not been repelled. A sufficient time, 


he thought, had been given to these; he might 
now venture on a more open and decided offer- 
ing.- Therefore when, on this especial morn- 
ing, the bouquet arrived, its bloom and leafage 
sparkled with something more than dew. With 
a little ery of delight Madame Cipriant with- 
drew it from the flowers in which it had been 
carefully imbedded. 

‘*Whataring! what brilliants! 
my child, how you are fortunate! Monsieur is 
truly a suitor of the most munificent. Hold 
forth your hand, petite, that we may see if your 
finger has been rightly fitted.” 

But Laure, who had eyed the cadeau with 
looks of alarm, gave no echo to her mother’s 
raptures. She drew back, pale and cold. “I 
can not take it, Maman,” she said. 

“ What!” cried Madame, after a moment's 
panse, the silence before the thunder -clap. 
** You refuse this gift, so superb, so generous !”’ 

“Yes!” said Laure, desperately. ‘I will 
not have it. You have led me on, Maman; 
you have half-persuaded, half-forced me to ac- 
cept flowers, verses, courtesies; but this I can 
You know what it means; it is a token 
of a bond that I reject, that I always have re- 


Ah, Laure, 


was his own, and he enjoyed her society with-| jected.” 
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“Child!” said Madame, imperiously, ‘‘ cease 
at once these absurd ravings! As your parent 
I command obedience. Put the ring on your 
finger, and wear it as the gift of your future 
husband !” 

For answer, Laure clasped her hands firmly 
together. It was useless to persuade or to en- 
treat. No choice was left her but rebellion. 

War then ensued, Madame was one of 
those mothers who can sacrifice any thing, ev- 
ery thing for a child, saving always their own 
will. Laure was to be happy, but it must be in 
her way. That the girl should assume to choose 
for herself was a thing unheard-of, insufferable ! 

The interview ended as it began. M. Cipri- 
ant was summoned to the rescue, but gave no 
efficient aid, He was indeed rather soft-heart- 
ed where Laure was concerned, and if the bold- 
er nature of his spouse effected nothing, little 
could be hoped from him. He made a slight 
show of supporting her authority, but that was 
all, Laure was banished to her own room, whith- 
er she went, yery wretched, wondering if she 
were really, as Madame asserted, wicked be- 
yond credence in thus opposing her own will to 
her parent’s mandate, Yet she was strong at 
heart, Nothing should wring from her con- 
sent to a fate so terrible. 

As the dinner-bell sounded Madame appeared 
at the door, “Come down,” she said, coldly. 
“Tt is not needful to provoke inquiry into the 
cause of your absence.” 

Laure bathed her eyes and smoothed her dis- 
ordered hair, but traces of her emotion were 
still evident. John felt that something was 
wrong; the storm still vibrated in the atmos- 
phere. Madame presided with even more than 
her usual crect dignity, and her remarks were 
few and brief. Poor little Tante, condensed 
into the smallest possible space, fixed her whole 
attention on her dinner-plate. M. “Cipriant 
wandered off on an excursion into the glories 
of the past with a fullness and gorgeousness of 
detail quite as tropical, in its way, as the scenes 
he described. John with difficulty repressed 
his smiles, but a glimpse of Laure’s tearful eyes 
subdued him to becoming gravity. ‘* Poor 
child!” he said to himself. ‘Madame has 
given loose to that temper of hers, and she has 
been the sufferer.” Then, aloud, ‘‘ Madame 
Cipriant, I have a favor to entreat of your be- 
nevolence. Cooper plays at the Park to-mor- 
row night, and I have long desired to see him; 
but it is triste to witness a play alone. May I 
not hope that you will accompany me? Ma- 
demoiselle Laure, too, will perhaps be of the 
party ?” 

This happy thought had its reward in the ray 
of pleasure that shot across Laure’s mournful 
face. 

- Madame Cipriant hesitated. It was not easy 
to refuse. She wished neither to offend nor to 
wound the young man; yet there were reasons 
—and Laure ill-deserved such recreation to-day 
of all days of her life. 

*¢We will wait a while,” she said, graciously. 





**T can not now decide, Affairs sometimes jy. 
terfere with our pleasures; we are obliged to 
consider them. It was not so once, at home! 
But Monsieur can not be forced to depend on 
our society. He must have other friends who 
would be happy to accompany him.” 

““Nay,” was the hastily-uttered answer, ‘jf 
you refuse me I shall have no heart to try else- 
where. Indeed, I shall hardly care to go at 
all.” 

“You are too kind; but we will speak of it 
hereafter.” 

It should be a prompt “hereafter,” Join de- 
cided. He wanted to make permanent that 
brightness of Laure’s face at his suggestion, 
He came home early to tea, and besieged Ma- 
dame, whom he chanced to find alone in the 
parlor, 

“T can myself accompany you at any time,” 
she said, “but for Mademoiselle my daughter 
we must first consult, as is proper, the wishes 
of M. de la Roche.” 

‘* His wishes!” exclaimed John, in surprise. 
“ Why, what can he have to do with it ?” 

Madame Cipriant deliberated but an instant; 
it seemed to her as if assertion were a step to- 
ward fulfillment. ‘ You are not aware, then,” 
she asked, ‘‘that my daughter is affianced to 
him ?” 

“What!” cried John, starting to his feet with 
the shock of this surprise. ‘‘She is to marry 
him ?” 

‘**Yes,” responded Madame, quietly. ‘‘ It is 
now some months since he has made proposals 
for her.” 

“* It is not possible—not possible!” exclaimed 
John, forgetting all ceremony in his astonish- 
ment, and in another feeling which the news 
awakened. ‘‘So young, so beautiful—and that 
old man! What can you be thinking of, Ma- 
dame Cipriant, to allow it ?” 

“M. Delancy, this is unpardonable liberty.” 

**Pardon it, nevertheless, I am so aston- 
ished, so bewildered—I am to understand that 
you approve the marriage ?” 

** Assuredfy. My daughter has the full con- 
sent and sanction of her parents in the alliance 
she is about to form.” 

John stood a moment, pondering. The news 
cut him to the heart. It was a rude awaken- 
ing from a dream whose sweetness he had not 
understood till now, when it was vanishing. 
Meanwhile Laure descended the stair, Had 
she passed on to the tea-room our story might 
have ended differently. John might have gone 
away, unable to see her another’s, accusing her 
coldness, her coquetry, her mercenary ambition. 
She, left alone, ignorant of all he had been told, 
would have known her own heart too late ; feel- 
ing herself uncared-for, neglected, exposed to 
the constant solicitations of her friends—who 
knows? For very weariness she might have 
yielded. 

But she did not pass on. Hearing voices in 
the parlor she went in; thereon it all hinged. 

John saw her and hurried io her side,‘ Tell 
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PN ee en 
me, Laure,” he cried, in the energy of his love 
and entreaty, ‘‘can this be true that your mo- 
ther says of you? Can you so sacrifice your- 
self as to make this odious marriage ?” 


Laure blushed and trembled with a strange | 


mingling of emotions. How impossible it would 
have seemed, a moment before, that she should 
speak to the young man of thistheme! Taken 
thus at advantage she even claimed his inter- 
vention. 

“Never!” was her reply. “Oh, Maman, 
why do you persist in this cruelty? Speak to 
her, M. Delancy ; you have influence with her. 
Entreat her to abandon this idea, so fatal to my 
happiness.” 

“Ts it so?” cried John. ‘Do not fear; I 
will defend you, See, Madame,” he continued, 
hotly; ‘“‘you are so ready to give away your 
child, give her to me! It will at least be bet- 
ter for her than this other plan. I am of her 
own years; there will be a chance of happiness 
for her. Is it not so, Laure? 
the same ?” 

The girl drew coldly back from her young 
champion. ‘‘And Monsieur be sacrificed in 
my stead? No. I can not consent to that.” 

“Dear girl,” said John Delancy, with tender 
reproach in his tone, ‘* how can you harbor such 
unkind suspicions? I have loved you, I can’t 
tell how long; from the first day we met, I 
think, And I would be so devoted to you, 
would do every thing to make you happy! 
Will you not trust me—will you not let me 
try ?” 

If no response were audible the young man 
understood it none the less. Beaming with 
joy, he clasped the little hand and raised it to 
nis lips. 

A charming scene, was it not, to be enacted 
beneath the very eyes of a French lady of the 
ancient school? Madame witnessed it, speech- 
less with amazement and horror. It passed, in 
truth, with such swiftness that she had hardly 
recovered from the first shock ere all was told. 
At that last audacious movement she found 
voice, 

“ Laure,’ 
to your own room. Do not dare to leave it 
again, As for you, Sir, after what has passed, 
you can see that this roof is no fit shelter for 
you.” 

‘**T go,” said the young man. 
this moment. But I assure you that I shall 
return, Madame, and that you will then not re- 
fuse to weleome me. Laure, I shall be faith- 
ful, and I expect no less of you. Don’t be 
afraid. All will come right in the end.” 

I do not know where John Delancy drank 
his tea that night; certainly not at the accus- 
tomed table. In the course of the evening one 
came to demand his trunks, his furniture; all 
were removed ; the room was émpty again; the 
house silent and lonely as before, you would 
have said. Yet not so. Spite of reproaches 
and of separation a new happiness fluttered at 
Laure’s heart, The avowal which should have 


Do you not say | 


she said, in a terrible tone, ‘‘ go} 


**T am gone | 


| loitered on through delicious half-revealings of 
| word and look to fullness of more delicious cer- 
| tainty had been made in one brusque moment, 
| in a presence least of all propitious. But Laure 
did not quarrel with the method; never, to her 
| mind, could occasion be more fitting or words 
| better chosen. She lived them over in mem- 
ory, longing for the time when they should be 
| repeated. Through harshness and suspense 
| John’s last promise upheld her hope. He 
| would come again, she believed, and all must 
yield to his wishes. 
There was a period of waiting to be under- 
gone, however, In vain did John Delancy 
| write; his letters were returned unopened. It 
| Was useless to entreat an interview. Madame 
persistently refused. But, as time went on, 
M. de la Roche grew impatient of excuse and 
| delay, and finally withdrew his suit. John 
waylaid M, Cipriant in the street, and urged 
| his cause with such eloquence that he gained 
another advocate within the walls. Laure’s 
| paleness, her saddened air, pleaded for him, 
To these combined influences Madame slowly 
gave way. The youth, interloper, heretic, with 
| all his imperfections on his head, was readmit- 
ted to the scene of his banishment. Madame 
was stately and distant; but the lover was so 
determined to please, so happily oblivious of 
any thing unfavorable in their past relations, 
that she found herself, ere she was aware, smil- 
ing upon him as of old. 
When this result had been achieved Laure 
felt that her troubles were at an end, and dared 
to own herself completely happy. 


MY DEBUT. 

a 
HE following letter, whereupon hangs the 
story of my début, came duly to my hands: 


“My pear Exvizanetu,—The soirée to be given in 
aid of our créche takes place on Easter Monday. I 
have secured the services of several very nice people— 
amateur singers and instrumental performers—and as 
I desire to make this business (in which I feel very 
particularly interested) as successful as possible, it is 

my intention to introduce as much variety and as 
| : 
| much novelty as can possibly be crowded into a single 
evening. Your talent for reading and recitation is well 
known. Won't you assist me? Now, my dear, pray 
put aside excuses of all sorts, and say ‘Yes’ frankly 
andsweetly. Anything willanswer. ‘Locksley Hall,’ 
for instance. There is scope in that. And you will 
| gratify me so much, Yours most truly, 

* ADELAIDE VINCENT. 

“46 West Biaxx Street, March 2.” 

I received this note, written upon paper cross- 
barred with red, and stamped with one of Gim- 
brede’s daintiest monograms, on my return from 
my round of duty. My mother gave it to me. 
She handed it up from the low wheeled chair 
in which her dreary life was passing, and a 
slight smile quivered around her faded lips as I 
read it aloud, 

“Well?” she asked, inquiringly. 

We were very poor. Refugees from that 
once ‘‘ Sunny South,” where my life had begun 
in an atmosphere of comfort and luxury, sud- 
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denly checkered by privations and a long sus- | 


**T expect a great deal more respect,” 


I said, 


pense, and then ending in total poverty. The | half disbelieving what I uttered so confidently, 
terrible war over, we stood, this helpless mo- | ‘‘I was not nearly so well entitled to it when I 
ther and I, as bare of means as those around | took my place by right of fortune and position, 


us. We were no exceptions to a general rule ; 


I was to begin at twenty-five to make my bread | used to be in the past. 


| To- -day I am far more proud of myself than | 
I was a giddy, useless 


—my bread and hers—and I had to be very | woman of fashion; now I am a magnificent 


thankful that there were not more of us to suffer. | 

It had seemed to my ambitious and buoyant 
spirit an easy enough thing to work for just us 
two. I had youth, 
brains—surely there was room in this world for 
me to earn a living. But not in our own quar- 
ter of the world—not in the half-burned, wholly- 
ruined city where my neighbors were like my- 
self. I would cut adrift, and sail my boat 
wherever the tide carried it. 

- And so I left—banners invisibly flying and 
drums noiselessly beating. The dauntless army 
of my own brave intentions seemed to my inex- 
perience destined for victory and much “loot.” 
A month or two of struggle, perhaps, and then 
success, and an honorable conquest over Fate 
and Famine. 

Alas! the reality was slightly different from 
my dreams, and the heroines who “ seek their 
fortunes,” and invariably find them before the 
book ends, and whose lives unconsciously thrust 
themselves between me and the sober sadness 
of how it really is, were not to be duplicated in 
my case. I found “ working for my living” a 
prosaic and difficult thing—an 


“Ever climbing up the climbing wave” 


—which gave me little rest and small comfort. 

A woman’s wages in any subordinate posi- 
tion are so miserably scant. I worked six 
hours a day for six hundred dollars a year in 
greenbacks ; and this is thought to be very 
liberal pay for a woman. In the same school 
where I taught, a man, in no wise superior to 
myself, commanded easily the double of what I 
got, because he was—a man. To this dead 
level of presumed inferiority my petticoats alone 
kept me down. In masculine attire I should 
have been paid according to my powers; in 
feminine garb I could form no such pretensions. 
In parenthesis, let me pause to say that I nei- 
ther wish to vote nor preach, nor practice med- 
icine or law, but I should like not to be damned 
into eternal mediocrity in those few lines where 
a woman may modestly assert herself. 

“Well?” repeated my mother. 

‘It must be accepted, I suppose,” I answer- 
ed. ‘*Mrs. Vincent has been very kind, and 
this is but a small matter for me to do in re- 
turn.” 

‘*There will be a great many people,” sighed 
mamma. 

“Yes, no doubt; but they won't bite me, 
nor even make faces at me,” 

“It is all so different now, 


Once you were 
a person of some consequence, entitled to at- 
tention and respect, and receiving it; now— 
Suppose they are rude to you? You can’t ex- 
pect the same—?” 


health, pluck, and some | 





‘workey,’ condescending to exhibit my talents 
for these frivolous feminines, who can only dress 
and dance. Poor creatures! incapable of laud- 
able exertions,” 

And I swept a gorgeous courtesy to my mo- 
ther, and sat down to answer Mrs. Vincent's 
note. 

‘*That address is slightly crooked—plague 
take it!” I said, as I held up the document. 
‘*But we can’t waste an envelope, could we, 
mother mine ?” upon which I viciously slapped 
a city stamp in the upper right-hand corner, and 
rushed down stairs to post it. 

** And what will you wear? 
plaintively, as soon as I returned, 

‘¢ Easter is a month off—time enongh for that 
decision. Now for dinner! And here comes 
our guardian angel, thou blest Aunt Polly! with 
—roast turkey and an apple-tart. Quel luxe! 
Aunt Polly, suppose my newspaper decides that 
it doesn’t wish me as a correspondent any lon- 
ger—a blow which may happen at any hour- 
on what will you feed us when we are reduced 
to two dollars per diem, pour tout potage, and 
can’t give the half of that whole amount to 
you? As it is, I believe solemnly that you 
make your lodgers contribute to our daily 
bread. I saw that Colonel the other day who 
‘meals’ at your establishment; he was Fal- 
staffian when you first took us in hand. Un- 
happy man! you are starving him to fatten up 
mamma and me.” 

Aunt Polly grinned benignly with that keen 
African sense of a joke when it is not too ob- 
scure, 

‘In the absence of the butler, who is unac- 
countably in the vocative, and who has ‘ rashily 
and undutifully’ taken away the footmen, and 
even my buttony page, to you, Aunt Polly, will 
fall the entirely unusual [hem !] task of setting 
the table, with my assistance. No company to- 
day; you need not put out Champagne glass- 
es!” 

So I ran on, uttering all the absurdities which 
came to my lips, and really thinking of matters 
far removed from what I was saying. 

My mother smiled at my mild witticisms, and 
Aunt Polly, lost in admiration, contemplated 
me with a pensive serenity. 

“She hadn’t oughter work, ought she, 
ma’‘am ?” whispered Aunt Polly, quite audi- 
bly. ‘*There’s many and many a gentleman 
as I know as would be glad to be married to 
her, and she so lively and handsome.” 

“Now, Aunt’ Polly, Aunt Polly!” I cried, 
warningly holding up my finger, ‘‘ no flattery. 
Don’t put ideas into my foolish head. You 
will have me presently spending my salary on 
dress to attract the beaux! Think what I 


” 


said mamma, 
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might be if I devoted fifty dollars monthly to 
the adornment of my fine person!” 

Having eaten the last morsel of apple-tart, I 
sprang UP, spread out my arms, turned slowly 
round on one toe, and ended in ‘‘making a 
cheese” for my delighted audience, by way of 
exhibiting the capabilities of the ‘‘fine person.” 

“Letter night!” and not one word written 
for the columns of that valuable journal. ‘The 
editor of the Republican will storm, and pluck at 
his auburn beard. Out of the way, Aunt Polly! 
Bundle up your bundles. Adieu till 8 a.at. to- 
morrow. ‘The saints be with you !—and don’t 
starve the Colonel to impalpability. Mamma, 
there is your book. Thank Heaven, if we saved 
not much else, we still keep your eye-sight and 
your taste for love tales! There’s a crying one. 
‘And don’t call me if you’re weeping; don't call 
me, mother dear.” 

Il. 

Was I as light-hearted as I seemed? Yes, 
and no. My little romance was tripping through 
the dull tenor of my life, as Nature seems abso- 


lutely to require, unless she abdicates, giving | 


place to what is unnatural and incongruous. 
It was a very small romance, mine; another 
woman would scarcely have noticed it—that is, 
such another woman as I once was. For a 


gentleman—a man not very young, and not | 


wonderfully handsome—to offer a small civility 
when needed, and then pass on: what was there 
in that to think about ? 

Miss Leighton, of Leighton Hall, stepping 


° ’ . . | 
inadvertently from her father’s carriage into a 


muddy street, and being helped to dry land by 
a passing stranger, would not have remembered 
the incident a minute after she had courteously 
bowed her thanks with a murmured ‘‘I sent 
the footman into yonder shop,” to account for 
the absence of the arm which should have been 
there to steady her little leap to the pavement. 

Elizabeth Leighton, of Nowhere, was return- 
ing from some necessary pilgrimage after cheap 
sugar. The car dumped her at what was by 
courtesy a crossing, now more than ankle-deep 
inmud. And this was not the worst. A thaw 
had succeeded a heavy snow-storm. Between 
this forlorn Elizabeth and the sidewalk there 
was upheaved a dissolving mass of ice, mud, 
and snow. She knew instinctively that wher- 
ever she ventured to step, that would be the 
softest and most dangerous spot. Try as she 
might she would never hit the firmest support 
of the moment. Such was her luck. She rec- 
ognized its indomitable certainty and hesitated, 
yet with the consciousness that she could not 
escape her fate. 

A little, provoked, amused smile stole over 
her face as she lifted one wavering foot and 
danced it above the slough of despond. 

‘Give me your hand, please,” said a firm, 
quiet, low voice ; and a dark, well-fitting glove, 
with fingers that held what they grasped, took 
Elizabeth’s unresisting little paw. 

A stranger stood leaning over from the pave- 
ment toward her. Without hesitation he plant- 


|ed the thick-soled boot he wore right upon the 
| treacherous hillock (of course at one of those 
| places she never would have suspected as being 
the best), and said, 
| ‘Step on my foot, and give one spring.” 
The “spring” was hardly required. The 
|muscular arm deftly swung her across, then 
| dropped her hand to lift the stranger's hat in 
| response to Elizabeth’s thanks, and it was all 
over. He passed east, and she passed west. 
But unlike the late Miss Leighton, of Leigh- 
ton Hall (who was so used to adulation that a 
man might have rolled in the mud at her feet 
| without impressing the sacrifice very deeply 
| upon the gratitude of that inconséquente young 
| princess), her successor, her disinherited heir- 
| ess, as it were, her impotent conclusion, Eliza- 
| beth Leighton, was immensely pleased at this 
ltribute to—what? Her old, mended boots, 
| probably, which had touched the pity of some 
passing philanthropist, who saw that they were 
not well fitted to buffet against that mountain 
of slush. 

Well, he didn’t look like a philanthropist, ac- 
cording to her preconceived ideas of that body 
of worthies. He looked much better, her ir- 
reverence decided, for he looked every inch a 
man of fashion. 
| ‘Ah! shade of Sir Walter Raleigh!” said 
| Elizabeth, smiling again, and walking briskly 
| down the street, for she was very cold, “ doubt- 
less you looked from wherever you are approv- 
ingly upon this deed in your own line; and, 
if it were permitted, I am sure you would,send 
a quarter box of cigars of your best Virginia 
brand to this gallant knight!” 

Such was the ground-work of my ‘‘ small ro- 
mance.” Could any thing more plainly express 
the prosaic vacuity of my life? This had hap- 
; pened six weeks previously, and, for the first 
| time since that eventful moment, I had again 
| seen on this day my ‘‘ unknown preserver.” He 
| sat Opposite to me in a crowded stage. I rec- 
| ognized him at once. He spoke, on entering, 
to an acquaintance : 

** Yes, very disagreeable day.” 

I knew the voice—would have known it and 
| him without a glance at the face; but I looked 
at him nevertheless. There was nothing re- 
jmarkable about his countenance except a de- 
| cided air of high-breeding, a rather determined 
mouth, and a pair of very fine eyes. He was 
looking steadily through the window over my 
head, absorbed in some thought apparently far 
removed from his surroundings. After the 
brief nod and word to the man beside him, who 
had spoken first, and then paying his fare, he 
seemed to have forgotten where he was, and 
became so intent and enrapt that I did not fear 
to attract his attention by my gaze; but I had 
forgotten that there is an undoubted magnetic 
attraction in a fixed look. The stranger be- 
came conscious suddenly of my eyes; his own 
turned without warning full upon me, with a 
momentary gleam of annoyance under the long, 
straight lashes. Hasiily, and yet as uncon- 
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cernedly as I could manage it, I began to stare 
at an innocent child beside me, who writhed 
uneasily under the inspection. I was so indig- 
nant with myself. Low to my own heart I 
muttered inaudibly : 

**This is delightful: caught staring at men 
in omnibuses! What next will you do, Eliza- 
beth Leighton ?” 

The stranger looked full at me for two sec- 
onds, and then resumed his window and his 
thoughts. I had no idea of repeating my im- 
prudence ; but of course every woman will un- 
derstand that I saw him now without seeming 
to see—a thing always practicable to feminine 
vision. 

The spell of my lord’s musings had been 
shattered, however, by my previous pertinaci- 
ty. His face was breaking up from its fixed- 
ness of thought. He glanced at me; I was 
demure and unconscious; he looked steadily at 
me, and a provoked, inquiring half-smile flitted 
about his well-shaped, firmly-closed lips. Ab- 
ruptly he darted a quick, amused look toward 
my feet, which were of necessity visible be- 
neath my Balmoral and my looped skirt. He 
remembered, and I could have beaten him! 

‘*He is laughing to think of my patched 
boots,” said my wounded vanity—the wound- 
ed vanity of Elizabeth Leighton. The late 


Miss Leighton would have guessed that her 
pretty feet and slender ankles were the only 
things to be remembered. 

I knew that the feet were pretty as ever; 


but sych disgraceful old shoes! Involuntarily 
I drew them into a darker shadow, and in spite 


of myself—it was very, very silly—two useless | 


tears sprang importunately to my eyes. It 
seemed so hard to be cut off forever and for- 
ever from all the toilet daintinesses of my for- 
mer life! My very attractions were to be only 
so many additional mediums for the scorn and 
amusement of others. 

The stranger grew grave in an instant. Could 
he have seen, through the folds of my veil, which 
[had doubled so hastily over them, those ridic- 
ulous tears ? 

No time for farther questioning—there was 
my street corner, and I pulled the check-string, 
but the prototype of Sir Walter passed ahead 
of me. Once more he held out his hand, and 
I plunged down with his aid right into the 
snowy mud; and a March thaw surpasses a 
January one. 

**T am so sorry; was it my fault? 
asked you to make a little jump.” 

I shook my head. He shouldn’t see the 
patches. They were choked up with mud 
now, and out of the reach of prying, smiling 
eyes. 

Once more he raised his hat. I slightly 
bowed. He ran up the steps of a very hand- 
some house at that very corner, and with his 
latch-key let himself in at his own home, while 
I marched off, furious, to my shabby lodgings. 

Then came Mrs. Vincent’s note; and right 
into my mind, as I read it, came the convic- 


But I 


| 
| tion, also—‘‘ At this soirée you will see this 
man.” 

** Well! and what then?” asked sober seo- 
;ond thought. ‘*‘He shall see me dressed as a 
lady; he shall know at least what I was, a| 
though he may choose to be amused at what | 
am.” 

But even while these whispers were at my, 
heart their absurdity struck me. Calculating 
the effect of my only ‘‘ best gown” and my 
drawing-room manners upon the possible papa 
of an interesting family, who had chanced to 
help me twice out of the mud at an interval of 
six weeks! 

The first gleam of gayety dispersed my clouds, 
I rattled on about other things, charmed Aunt 
Polly, amused my mother, ate my dinner, and 

now was summing up my ‘‘newspaper corre- 
| spondence”—a rehash of the gossip of the city 
| papers, interspersed with my own brilliant o}) 
| servations. 

No time to think of large-eyed strangers— 
not the slightest desire to do so—and yet, by 
a process familiar to most of us, he was again 
divested, in my mind, of conjugal trammels, 
and he would be sure to be present at Mrs. 
Vincent's grand soirée for the benefit of the 
créche. 





Til. 

The Lenten days rolled along, and Easter 
and early spring had come. 

Mrs. Vincent and I had had many interviews 
of deep importance. Some hours had been de- 
voted to discussing what I should read, and a 
good many more to what I should wear. My 
audience might be indulgent to faults of elocu- 
tion, but they would be merciless to faults of 
toilet. 

The important evening came. By seven 
o'clock I stood robed, fanned, and gloved be- 
fore my proud parent, who evidently consid- 
ered me an incarnation of beauty and grace. 

I was rather pleased myself. My dress was 
of blue silk, made with a long, pointed waist, 
and a plain, full skirt without trimmings. A 
few yards of old Mechlin lace, disposed about 
the corsage, gave softness to the color where it 
framed my shoulders. Around my throat was 
a single row of pearls, and in my ears two pear- 
shaped drops of the same jewels. 

Lace and pearls were legacies to little Eliza- 
beth Leighton from her great-grandmother, 
Madam Leighton, who had died when her eld- 
est grandson’s eldest and only child was three 
yearsold. The lace had been kept all the while 
in a wadded and perfumed box, and justly con- 
sidered too precious to run the risks to which 
dancing exposes such trifles. 

‘*T suppose we ought to sell those,” sighed 
poor mamma, wistfully eying gems and Mech- 
lin. 

‘Wait till I do!” I exclaimed. ‘Sell my 
great-great-grandfather’s wedding-gifts to his 
America-bound daughter! What desecration! 
You will propose next that I should run for 
Congress! Would you like to sell my hair, 
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on be ‘ . . 
too, virtuous mother? It would fetch a suet ‘Won't you present me to Miss Leighton, 
rice. | Mrs. Vincent ?” said a gentleman coming up. 

“Jt is real gold already,” said mamma, fond-| = ‘* Mr, Lorenzo Baldwin, our Musical Director, 
ly resting her hand upon my rippling tresses. | and Mrs. Parkhurst, our lovely ballad - singer. 

‘And your eyes are so blue, and your skin so) And oh! Elizabeth, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh. 
white—you are a pretty girl, my Lizzie !” | Mrs. Fitzhugh will read Byron’s ‘ Dream,’ you 

“Qh! I am a presentable owlet, if only the | know. Mr. Eberley sings with Mrs. Parkhurst. 
eagles think as you do, mére Hibou! There! | Mr. Eberley, Miss Leighton—Great is Diana 
kiss me, and good-night. I have the key, and | of the E phesis ins !”’ she suddenly broke off. ** Zs 
shall step like a snow-flake falling when I return. | that figure of fun oid Mare hant ?” 

Here is Aunt Polly to help you to bed.” | I turned and saw a stout ball of a body roll- 

“Land sakes!” cried Aunt Polly; ‘this | ing in amidst the barely suppressed amusement 
beats all. Ain't she a picture, ma’am ?” of some men near the door. It had a black 

Colonel Vincent had come forme. I rushed | silk dress, scant and short, black mittens, spec- 
off, hoping that my appearance would be ap- | tacles, and an air of absolute self-importance. 
preciated a tenth part as much in Blank Street | Mrs. Vincent politely met the advancing guest, 
as in my shabby old parlor, but I doubted it. | who looked as if she had come to represent Miss 

Colonel Vincent was about to leave me at | Judy Macan with all the fun left out. 
the door of the dressing-room, recommending a | » What is she to do?” Miss Hope inquired. 
speedy flight to the extemporized green-room,| “She favors the company with ‘Sheridan's 
unless I desired to undergo inspection from cu- | Ride,’” answered the Musical Director, looking 
rious eyes before the performance began. | daggers at the unconscious Mrs, Marchant, who 

“Oh! take me to the green-room at once, | evidently was in nowise disconcerted, nor dis- 
please.” | mayed, nor doubtful of her powers to please. 

So back we retraced our steps to the first-| In fact, I began to wonder if my own coun- 
floor, and warmly was I welcomed by his busy | tenance betrayed such satisfaction as I saw 
wife, who put out her two hands to hold me at | legibly written on the faces of all the other per- 
arm’s-length and nod her approval. formers, Stage-fright was as yet unknown in 

“Will I do?” I whispered. | this crowd of amateurs. 

“Do?” she re-echoed. ‘Why youand Miss| ‘Whatshalll do? Oh! Mrs. Baldwin, where 
Paran are my cards—my trumps. As forthe oth- | is the third little boy? Why don’t the third 
ers—” She gave a shrug and led me off to the | little boy come? Two little boys are yonder, 
opposite side of the room, where presentations | but they know nothing of the third little boy!” 
ensued, | ** What is the difficulty ?” I asked. 

There was a tall woman in a lilac satin, with ‘*Why, my dear, don’t you see that we are 
Cluny lace on every seam, and diamonds in her announced to open with the ‘ Angel Chorus,’ a 
hair and on a very scraggy throat. Her nose | trio. It was to be sung by three abominable 
was red, her eyes were pale. She was not, boys in their surplices, from the choir of St. 
handsome, decidedly ; but one person, at least, | Aloysius’s Chapel, and only two wretches have 
on this earth did not suspect the fact—Mrs., Bur- | come !” 
ton Smytthe herself. ‘*Why wretches?” I said, smiling. ‘These 

“Mrs, Burton Smytthe sings just after the | two are all right.” 
opening chorus, you know,” suggested Mrs. | “Indeed they are not. They have no sur- 
Vincent, handing me one of the programmes, | plices, and are of no sort of use without the 
which were patriotically printed on white silk, | third. I can’t make a trio out of two little 
in red letters, with a border of blue. | boys! walking around in lavender kid gloves, 

“‘Miss Leighton, Miss Hope; a charming | eating cakes and drinking chocolate! I wish 
poetess is Miss Hope, as you are aware,” pur-| they would go home, or fetch the third one. 
sued our Manager and hostess. ‘‘She will re- | They pretend they don’t even know his name, 
cite ‘Sunset on the Battle-field,’ some very fine | for they don’t ‘ visit’ in the same circles!” 
stanzas of her own composition.” | “Mrs. Vincent, we had better begin?’ inter- 

** You have a flag, Mrs. Vincent?” asked Miss . rupted Mr. Baldwin, holding up his watch. “It 
Hope, with a timid, make-believe-frightened air, is twenty minutes past eight, and there are over 
lifting herey esandGrepping themagaininstantly. | six hundred people in the house.’ 

“Oh yes! I went after General Powers, | “ All in the picture-gallery ?” eagerly asked 
and begged him to lend me a flag and a hand- | Mrs. Vincent. 
some ome armed soldier to wave it He hadn’t “T should think not,” responded Mr, Bald- 
any thing in the one-armed line, but he wanted | win, with a grim smile. ‘‘ You have sold about 
fo know if a two-armed, handsome General | two hundred more tickets than your picture- 
would answer. Mr. Vincent was so alarmed | gallery can possibly hold, Just look out. The 
at my anxiéty for the one arm that he declared | staircase is crowded, and I believe that Mrs. 
he would not trust me near an axe if a soldier Ashton and Mrs. Lloyd Harris have gone to sit 
came in sight. However, I promised to con- jin the kitchen, so as to save themselves alive 
tent myself with an unmaimed sergeant, and he | and meet their families again.” 
is on the stage now, with a bran-new banner, “Oh, how delightful—awful, I mean! But 
ready for action.” | you know it sounds so well to have a thing of 
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this kind take. Have you the least idea of where 
Mr. Vincent is ?” 

** The Colonel has gone to the Century, to see, 
he says, if there are none but fools in this city, 
or if he won't find there one man wise enough | 
to keep out of this house to-night.” 

I couldn't help laughing at the perfectly | 
matter-of-fact air with which the Musical Di- | 
rector uttered this. 

**So like Mr. Vincent!” exclaimed his wife, 
impatiently, 
Julian Ver Planck, gentleman usher at Mrs. 
Ver Planck’s parties! Well! clear the stage. | 
Step this side, Sergeant, please. You can 
stand here and peep through that curtain at 
the company in front. Very good-looking 
man,” she murmured, aside, ‘but I wish he 
had only one arm! So much more effective it 
would be.” 


The band, which had been going through its | 


whole repertoire of ‘* pieces” since seven o'clock, 
from a gallery above the improvised stage, blew 
a final blast, a breathless hush succeeded, the 
little bell tinkled, the rose-colored silk curtains 


parted in festoons on either side, the pianist | 
glided into his seat at the instrument, and Mrs. | a 


Burton Smytthe craned up her very long throat 
and courtesied to the audience. 

Like the sergeant, we all ‘“‘peeped at the 
company in front.” It was truly a dazzling 
sight. 
es, flowers and bright silks, exquisitely arranged 


heads, tiny bonnets looking like mere butter- | 


flies that had perched above beautiful brows, 
or were nestling among flaxen or raven curls, 


animated faces, a few distinguished looking 
men scattered here and there—it was really 
a charming sight! 

The room was oval-shaped, well lighted—it 
was the picture-gallery of this fine hoyse, and 
there were gems of art on the walls eclipsed to- 
night by those who crowded the room almost 
to suffocation. Mrs. Vincent leaned over my 
shoulder delighted to discover that some of the 
nicest people had the best seats, 

“Do you think it will go off well?” 
asked. 

“Oh yes; why not? It may be a little 
long. I think you have not stinted the pub- 
lic in quantity, whatever the quality may prove.” 

“ Just so—precisely. Too long,” said the 
ominous voice of the Musical Director. ‘‘I 
don’t see why under the sun you have had 
up that terrible old witch Mrs. Marchant. 
Who wants her ?” 

“ H-u-s-h,” put in a warning voice. 

Mrs, Burton Smytthe was executing her fa- 
vorite trill, and showing unblushingly every 
tooth with which she should have parted years 
before. 

The harassed Manager and the dictatorial 
Director retreated to the green-room to ‘‘ have 
it out” a little removed from the public ear. I 
followed them to suggest curtailing the pro- 
gramme by dropping one of my short poems; 
and, contrary to the usual luck of those who 


she 


“ He vowed that he wouldn't play | 


Rows upon rows of fresh spring dress- | 


| overhear remarks about themselves, Mr. Bald- 
win was saying, 

**You had that magnificent Miss Leighton, 
who looks like a princess; why weren't you sat- 
'isfied, without throwing in Hope and her ‘ Bat- 
| tle- field ;? that lump of affectation, Georgina 
| Fitzhugh ; and, to crown all, that preposterous 
ancient Marchant, who is only fit to act Judy, 

| if one could find a Punch to match her, D. n't 
|} expect me to introduce that Guy to the audi- 
ence!” 

“Just listen to him!” cried Mrs. Vincent— 
but there came a burst of applause at the mo- 
| ment they both saw me, and Mrs. Smytthe 
| stepped in with her whole face as red as her 

nose. 

‘“*Now for Miss Hope. Mr. Baldwin—” 
“Mr. Eberley will lead out Miss Hope,” said 
. Baldwin, hastily skirmishing among some 
‘loose music. ‘ Are you aware that Miss Paran 
has not yet arrived, Mrs. Vincent? I am going 
to see if she is detained by not knowing how to 
get to this room down the private staircase,” 
He scuttled off. 

Miss Hope had a voice as fine and sharp as 
No. 12 needle. She aimed at the picturesque 
| in costume, and hit the outré. Her hair dangled 
where it should have been smooth, and was close 
to her head where it should have waved. Her 
dress was white and limp, and she had a scarf 
wound about her, poetically perhaps, but not 
prettily. She recited her poem with the air of 
one who was repeating it for the first time, paus- 
| ing at the end of every sentence to cast up her 
|meek eyes, and then look down. Her only 
| gesture came at the close of each verse, of which 
the refrain was, 


| 


Mr 


“ There floated the flag,” 


and something, which of course I don’t remem- 
ber. At each recurrence of the “there” she 
raised her right arm and pumped it, so to say, 
at the sergeant, who did his part beautifully, 
giving a little wave to the flag always at the 
propermoment. The audience responded kind- 
ly to what was expected of them, and Miss 
Hope tottered in quite delighted and overcome. 

Mrs. Parkhurst and Mr. Eberley then sang 
a duet. She was plump and young, with a 
fresh voice and a very good method. It was 
a lively Spanish air, and gave real pleasure. 
While listening, Miss Paran came up to me, 
was presented, and said civil things very nicely. 

“Your turn next, Elizabeth. After you, Miss 
Paran.” 

I couldn’t then listen any more; singing and 
compliments fell alike upon an alarmed ear. 
What if I should break down? I held my lit- 
tle blue and gold volume tightly, and my hand 
trembled. It seemed but ten seconds more, 
and my knees were bending in wht I feared 
was a very awkward courtesy. Quite a little 
storm of welcome greeted and encouraged me. 

Although so entire a stranger personally, I 
understood the kind and particular intention, 
and I raised my eyes almost gratefully, and ex- 
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ecuted another révérence & la Fontanges, which 
{ hope did more credit to my dancing-master 
and to my own capabilities. 

“Maud Muller” was my theme, chosen be- 
cause it opens quietly and warms gradually. I 
read it pretty well, conscious of no especial eye 
upon me, feeling that for a first essay before 
something more extensive than a family party 


which had heretofore been my limit), I was | 


not disgracing myself, and preparing to give 


due effect to that final, subdued pession of ten- | 


der regret and hopeful pathos : 

“God pity them both! God pity us all, 

That vainly the dreams of youth recall; 

“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’” 
Hackneyed they are, but they still ¢e//, these sim- 
ple words ; and my voice rose full, then broken ; 
and my own experience, an experience which 
has nothing to do with this tale, sighed itself 
into recollection as I repeated them, when my 
glance, drearily resting on nothing, suddenly 
encountered two dark, wistful eyes looking 
straight into mine. 

I started ; the book dropped on the table and 
closed. A moment’s hesitation, and then, fold- 
ing my hands upon it, I slowly uttered the four 
concluding lines, with a meaning in my voice 
that I fe/t must touch those who listened to me. 


A flattering, breathless silence, and then more 


applause than before, gave me an idea of what 
the popular actress liveson. It is not disagree- 
able food ! 

But I was in a small flutter which did not 
belong to my elocutionary success. Mrs, Vin- 
cent was very much pleased, but I cut short her 
kind speeches by expressing curiosity about— 
you don’t suppose I went directly to my ob- 
ject ?—about a lady in a lovely bonnet sitting 
exactly on the other side of the house; Miss 
Paran sang like an angel, and I did so enjoy 
it! then a Mr. Melville was droning through an 
Essay on the Conscript Fathers, or the Revolu- 
tionary Mothers—nobody was heeding it at all— 
and I made Mrs. Vincent tell me fifty names 


which I instantly forgot, until I had worked my | 


way cleverly round to the dark eyes that could 
have found no fault in my chaussure, now if they 
had caught a glimpse of the blue kid slippers 
which so happily replaced the patched boots. 

“That tall man with the white teeth and 
dark mustache, smiling and talking to Mrs. 
Robert Neville? That's her husband, Bob 
Neville. Aren’t they a handsome couple ?” 

‘“* Very.” 

I turned quite away. 

“And sorich, She dresses beautifully. She 
had not a penny; was a governess in his uncle’s 
family ; he fell in love with her, and they are 
the happiest people in the world.” 

I went into the green-room and sat down. 

Mr. Melville had finished with the parents, 
and another man had started at the piano. 
Oh! how tired I felt! 
playing that everlasting, never ending “‘ varia- 
tion,” where variety there was none. After a 


If he would only stop | 


while Mrs. Vincent and Mr. Baldwin began to 
fight over this performance too. 

**You must make Rhinebeck stop,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. ‘‘He has been at that piano a quarter 
| of an hour.” 
| **How can I get at him?” asked Mr, Bald- 
win. ‘I can’t go and ask him to leave off, 
can 1?” 

‘* Make signs to him from behind the side- 
curtains.” 

**Make signs to a gentleman whom you in- 
vited to play that you don't want any more of 
his playing ?” inquired Mr, Baldwin, disdain- 
| fully. 
| ‘But it is ten o'clock, and we are not half 

through.” 

“'That’s your fault. You would have all this 
book-work. When you had that magnificent 
Miss Leighton—” And Mr. Baldwin, being a 


; man who thought an idea to be repeated might 
as well be repeated in the identical words, was 
preparing to go over the ground as before. 


I tried to speak cheerfully as I came for- 
ward ; and thanking the Musical Director with 
what I knew to be a very sickly smile for his com- 
| plimentary consideration of my merits, made my 
proposition to omit my second reading. 

* Ridiculous! Don’t talk nonsense. 
a plan, perhaps.” 

I wandered to a seat again, provoked at feel- 
ing so dispirited. The pianist ceased. It was 
| the close of the first part. 

Somebody brought me a glass of wine. I 
| drank it; watched the two little boys “who 
| couldn’t make a trio,” and whose lavender kids 
| began to show signs of many cakes having 
| passed that way; and I was dimly conscious 
| that I wished myself at home, for all my bright 
| anticipations were blasted. 

What did I care for the supper which was to 
| conclude the evening? It had been silly, any 
| way, to feel so sure that this one man, among 
ithe hundreds of men in society, would be in- 
vited to remain afier the performance ; par- 
ticularly as Mrs. Vincent had told me that she 
did not know who lived in the house at the cor- 
| ner where I saw the stranger enter with a latch- 
|key. But I did not heed that, for the flighty 
| Adelaide never did know where any body lived. 
And I prefer leaving my discoveries to chance. 
| I was superstitious about it—and—and this 
| was the end of it. “ Bob Neville,” the happy 
husband of a handsome woman, whom he had 
met and loved, and whose lowly fortunes had 
been no barrier to his generous attachment. 
“Tt might have been—” 

“What makes you look so sad, so pale, and 
so changed, dear child ?” asked Mrs. Vincent. 
“You are fagged out. Drink some wine.” 

*T have had some, thank you.” 

**Take a cup of chocolate ?” 

“Ohno. I am very well. 
about me. How do you feel?” 

‘* Ready to die. I wish this horrid business 
| were well over! And one thing I wish to say. 
| If ever I am seen speaking to Lorenzo Baldwin, 


I have 


Don’t worry 
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or to that intolerable Mrs. Marchant, after this 
evening, put me into a lunatic-asylum, for I 
shall have lost my wits before I doit! I wish 
they were both in—heayen !” 

‘*What have they been doing?” I asked, 
laughing. 

“Doing! Why I had arranged it all so nicely. 
I went to old Marchant and told her that as the 
programme was so long, and the evening so 
short, I would leave out ‘Sheridan’s Ride,’ and 
not trouble her to give it.” 

“You didn’t?” I cried, equally amazed and 
amused. 

“Indeed I did. And went after Mr. Bald- 
win, and told him to take the responsibility ; 
and just as I was in the midst, up flounced the 
Marchant, like a fiery dragon in spectacles, at- 
tacked me (for I had left her speechless, with 
surprise, I suppose), and when I said that Mr. 
Baldwin would explain, he backed out instantly. 
‘I beg your pardon, ma’am. Iam the Musical 
Director—have nothing to do with the recita- 
tions—nothing whatsoever.’ And so she blazed 
at me.” 

‘* Why, what excuse could he have given?” 

‘*He might have put it all on Mr. Vincent, 
who is not here, and have insinuated that I was 
terribly afraid of Ernest, and dare not prolong 
the entertainment beyond a certain hour,” 

‘*Mrs, Vincent! Mrs, Vincent!” cried sev- 
eral voices. ‘‘It is time to recommence.” 

So away rolled the curtains again, and Miss 
Paran sang, and Mrs. Burton Smytthe sang, and 


then Mrs. Fitzhugh was to appear and recite 
the *‘ Dream.” 
Mrs. Fitzhugh, armed with three bouquets, 


faced the audience with a timid grace. One 
bouquet she held on her lap, the two others she 
disposed in a barricade on the table. She was 
a white, delicate-looking, spare woman, with 
great, empty eyes, and pale, long hands—quite 
young, and perfectly self-possessed. Her voice 
was as low as Miss Hope’s, but not as sharp. I 
rather think it was inaudible ten feet from the 
stage. 

I began to look nervously for the accent she 
placed on ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” It was all the ‘spirit’ perceptible in 
the matter. But at its conclusion a storm of 
applause arose. Mrs. Fitzhugh courtesied, took 
up her flowers, got to the back of the stage; 
then walked forward again, resumed her seat, 
and plunged into Poe's ‘‘ Raven,” which she 
could no more read than she could have written 
it, 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Mrs. Vincent, 
‘what does she mean? What is she about? 
Going to do something else? But she mustn't. 
Mr. Baldwin, stop her.” 

““My dear Mrs. Vincent,” I said, laying a 
detaining hand upon her arm and holding her 
back, for I looked every instant to see my friend 
rush upon the platform and drag off Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh by her waterfall, ‘* you can’t do any thing. 
All the people in front will hear you.” 

**T wish they would, and then they will know 





———— 


that Seas not answerable for this woman’s noy- 
seise. Mr. Baldwin’—she caught him as he 
was trying to slip past, and I heard him Say ; 

‘Fitzhugh bought tickets for all his clerks’ 
wives and sisters, He has a dozen men in W. all 
Street. The women were sent early, and dis- 
tributed through the room, with orders to h 
an ‘encore.’ And they have done it.” 

At this moment Mrs. Marchant sailed along, 
sniffing with that disdainful air which announces 
animosity and promises revenge. 

I made room for her beside me, and she be- 
gan to pour out her griefs, 

**T never was so insulted. I am used to be- 
ing so much petted and caressed! I agreed to 
say ‘Sheridan’s Ride’ because my recitation js 
so universally admired. I wouldn’t hesitate 
gratifying Mrs. Vincent by not appearing, only 
so many of my friends have come here to-day, 
and paid so much for their tickets, just to hear 
me!” 

**You must not think that Mrs. Vincent 
meant to be rude,” I said, gently. ‘ You quite 
mistook her motive. It is only because there 
has been so much delay and the programme is 
so long, she wished to curtail it; and as your 
reputation is so well established she thought 
you would least mind not appearing before an 
audience whom, no doubt, you have often de- 
lighted in private, as your circle is so large in 
this city.” 

** You are to read twice,’ 
chant at me. 

“Yes, and I desired not to do so; but Mrs. 
Vincent thinks, that I may eventually find it 
profitable to make this my profession, and so 
she desires me to be judged fairly and fully.” 

‘“*Humph!” grunted the Marchant, settling 
her spectacles above her atom of a nose, and 
re-arranging a vast quantity of rings with false 
stones that adorned her knuckles. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh stepped down from the stage, 
saying: 

‘‘How disagreeable that they should have 
insisted upon an encore! Dear Mrs. Vincent, 
wasn’t it stupid of them—so late as we are!” 

‘*Tt was very stupid of somebody,” said Mrs. 
Vincent, past patience and politeness, ‘‘to fancy 
that any body did wish it.” 

Mrs. Fitzhugh colored, and Mrs. Marchant 
sniffed louder. 

‘*¢ Please hurry Mrs. Parkhurst, Mr. Baldwin. 
We are dawdling for nothing that I can see,” 
pursued Mrs, Vincent, frowning at her Musical 
Director. 

All this squabbling did not tend to good feel- 
ing, but I must confess that it amused me, and 
put me in a sort of stolid, don’t-care mood. 

I grew indifferent to every thing ; and when I 
went on presently to read one of Macaulay's 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome,” I scarcely vouch- 
safed a thought, and not one look, to “‘ Bob 
Neville.” 

Horatius defended the Bridge in gallant style 
and in extracts. I cut it as short as I could, 
and a beautiful basket of flowers was laid at my 


ave 


" snapped Mrs. Mar- 








feet as I rose. ‘The donor was Mr. Neville, 
who bowed and returned to his chair as I 


stooped to raise the exquisite offering. I bent 
my head in return to his salutation. Then I 
made my stage salaam and withdrew, blushing 
like a milkmaid. 

“ How fresh and lovely they are!” said Miss 
Paran. 

“They have just been brought in, for the 
leaves are yet wet. Who gave them?” asked 
Mrs. Vincent. 

“Mr. Neville,” I said. 
Mr. Neville.” 

‘* He shall be asked to stay to supper,” cried 
Mrs. Vincent. ‘*Such gallantry should be re- 
warded. He shall take you in, Lizzie.” 

‘J don’t care about it. It is of no conse- 
quence.” 

‘‘Oh! we understand that. Where is my 
Louis? Come here, Louis. Do you see the 
gentleman sitting at the extreme end of the 
second row yonder—next the lady in pink ?” 

The pretty, intelligent little fellow nodded as 
his mamma held him by the shoulders, and 
pointed from under the shadow of the side- 
curtains. 

“Very well. 
him this note.” 

She scribbled a line on the back of a pro- 
gramme. The piano was on the floor, and 
lower than the stage. We watched Louis glide 
along to his destination, and saw the bright 
smile which received him; a momentary con- 
sultation with his wife, and then Mr. Neville 
whispered his answer, which Louis duly deliv- 
ered : 

“With the very greatest pleasure, marmer”’ 
—that being the fashionable pronunciation just 
now for ‘‘ mamma.” 

Mr. Eberley had been executing a tenor solo, 
and the moment had arrived for ‘‘ Sheridan's 
Ride.” 

How can I ever describe the air and manner 
of Mrs. Marchant as she waddled forward and 
began? It was irresistible. Her voice sound- 
ed as if her mouth were filled with a hot potato 
which she was forbidden to swallow or other- 
wise remove. One black silk mitten and pudgy 
hand grasped the back of a chair, while she 
kept time to the rhythm with an incessant jog- 
ging of her stout person in its scant black silk. 
Her small eyes glared from behind her glasses 
as she galloped faster than the famous black 
horse. ‘The grumble, and rumble, and roar” 
first upset the audience—a smile broke out, and 
at length shouts of laughter could not be re- 
strained. I really felt sorry for this conceited, 
absurd old woman, but soon discovered that 
she received this as the proper demonstration, 
and made her way back amidst deafening clap- 
pings of hands and with a radiant countenance. 

‘** You see how pleased they were!” she said, 
exultingly ; ‘‘and yet, owing to Mrs, Vincent’s 
outrageous rudeness, I was so flustered that I 
did not say it half as well as usual.” 

As for Mrs. Vincent, she was fairly scream- 


*“*T believe it was 


Slip under the piano and give 
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ing with delight, and behaved so badly that at 
length it brought her to penitence, and she tried 
to go and be civil to her corps dramatique, and 
really succeeded in pacifying Mrs, Fitzhugh ; 
but Mrs. Marchant was inexorable. 

The cream of the entertainment had now 
been taken off. Very little remained to be 
done, and I have really forgotten what that lit- 
tle was. 

I supposed that every one would be tired to 
death, and out of spirits for the supper; but 
when the non-invited had gone away about fif- 
ty people remained, who professed themselves 
charmed. 

I wished that my poor mamma could have 
heard all the pretty civilities addressed to her 
Elizabeth, 

Standing by a table in the drawing-room, 
with my beautiful basket beside me, I received 
compliments enough to bewilder a far soberer 
head. 

Graceful, gentle women, all so charmingly 
dressed ; sweet, bright, merry girls, laughingly 
inquiring “if I had been very much frighten- 
ed;” pleasant-talking, nice-looking men, with 
good manners, and their hats in their hands, 
streamed up, paused, and passed on, while I 
stood like the President of these United States 
‘*receiving.” But I didn’t at all feel like Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit holding the reluctant ‘‘ lev-ee” 
at Watertoast. I found it very delightful. 
Only—had Mr. Neville gone home without per- 
mitting me to thank him for his exquisite flow- 
ers ? 

No; there he comes—his wife on his arm. 
Thet is undeniably a happy woman. Ah me! 

** Now, Elizabeth,” cried Mrs. Vincent, ‘look 
your prettiest. Miss Leighton, Mrs. Neville; 
Mr. Neville. Oh, Ernest, is that you at last! 
Haven't you behaved inhumanly? Mrs. Ne- 
ville, I appeal to you. Was it not outrageous 
of my husband to go off and leave this whole 
affair on my hands ?” 

Colonel Vincent protested against this at- 
tack, and having got no farther than one warm 
pressure of her little hand, and one smile from 
her loveliest mouth, Mrs. Neville was called to 
bestow her attention upon our host and hostess. 

‘*We have met before, Miss Leighton,” said 
the grave, well-bred voice, whose clear tones 
had not been forgotten. 

I bowed, and looked, I fear, excessively fool- 
ish. It seemed to me as if he must suspect of 
how much importance that meeting had been 
to one of us. 

“I do so wish I had known that tlie lady 
whom I had discreetly admired was the niece 
of one of my old college friends. Your uncle, 
whose loss we all deplore, Charles Leighton, 
did me all the good at Cambridge that I re- 
ceived there. Had you seen me before the 
circumstances of two years since subdued me 
into a ‘family man,’” half smiling, “ you 
might better understand what a reckless, fran- 
tic youth I was, and how very necessary to my 
well-doing and well-standing with the faculty 
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was your uncle’s sober and most agreeable com- 
panionship. Tell me about him. He never 
married ?” 

‘*No, fortunately. For had he left a wife or 
children their condition would be—such as 
ours,” 

A pained look contracted Mr. Neville’s brow. 

**T understand,” he said. ‘ You must not 
think me remiss. I wrote so soon as the war 
was over, and could get no satisfactory intelli- 
gence. ‘There was the bare statement—Cap- 
tain Charles Leighton had been killed early in 
our troubles (in '63, was it not?), and none of 
the family were living in Charleston. The old 
Leighton house had been destroyed in the fire 
of 61, and Mrs. Leighton and her daughter had 
moved to Georgia.” 

“We did; but necessity compelled me to 
come on here and try for some employment.” 

“ And you—?” 

**T am an outdoor teacher at a third -rate 
school.” 

“You look like an outdoor, teacher at a 
third-rate school!” said Mr. Neville, with an 
amused glance. 

“Please don’t upbraid me because I wear 
my great-grandmother’s pearls and lace.” 

‘You mistake me. Pearls and lace are fit- 
ting adornments, but without them Miss Leigh- 
ton would be Miss Leighton still.” 

“Oh no!” I exclaimed; “you did not sus- 
pect my antecedents when you examined my—” 

** What ?” 


** My patched boots,” I laughed. 


” 


** Your boots! 


“Yes; my boots. I was so provoked with 
you for remembering them, and looking down 
at them, when we met the second time !” 

** This is woman’s coquetry,” he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘You know that the 
Leighton foot and the Leighton hand are not— 
in the ashes of the Leighton house. But you 
did provoke me. Your port de reine, and your 
—very—commonplace costume, were singular- 
ly incongruous. I do wish that I had sooner 
known your name! My sisters and Mrs. Ne- 
ville will call to see you to-morrow. Give me 
your address.” 

He drew out his tablets and wrote it down. 

“That you should live in such shabby lodg- 
ings as that block of houses can alone furnish !” 

‘* They are very suitable,” I said. 

‘*Supper, supper,” said Mrs. Vincent, as the 
folding-doors into the green dining-room were 
drawn aside. ‘Lizzie dear, Mr. Vincent 
wished to show you whom we consider the 
bright star of our evening, but I have determ- 
ined to sacrifice him (and punish him) to the 
oldest of our performers. He shall take charge 
of Mrs. Marchant !” 

“ Will he ?” 

‘Oh, my dear, having exerted the manly 
privilege of absenting himself, he falls under 
conjugal bondage on his return, And any 
way, as I told you, that basket of Mr. Neville’s, 
which his wife tells me he rushed off to get aft- 





er your first appearance, entitles him to the 
pleasure of escorting you. Mr. Neville, wij 
you take Miss Leighton in to supper ?” 

“ And will you let no harm befall my blue 
silk—my best gown ?” I added. 

“Trust me,” replied Mr. Neville, emphat- 
ically, as he placed my arm under his. 

At one of the many small tables, glittering 
with crystal and plate, which were scattered 
about the dining-room, my companion seated 
me. Mrs. Vincent and her cavalier joined us, 

I unfolded my napkin, and to the question, 
‘* What will you have?” answered, ‘ You may 
choose for me.” : 

I was just bowing my thanks for some tur- 
key, largely truffled and perfectly désossée, 
when Colonel Vincent brought up a stately of- 
ficer and presented him as General R . 

Instead of a drawn sword the General carried 
a tall glass, and a footman was following him 
with a bottle of Champagne. 

“*T wish to drink your health and my con- 
gratulations, Miss Leighton,” said the General, 
‘* Your voice is fine enough for the stage, I 
wonder that you can resist the temptation of 
having the whole world for your audience and 
admirers.” 

‘*Very gallantly put, General,” said Mr. 
Neville, ‘* but I am answerable for Miss Leigh- 
ton’s pretty dress; take care how you pour that 
wine, my dear Sir.” 

I drew back hastily—too late; between the 
united efforts of service of the gallant soldier and 
the colored waiter, the whole contents of the bot- 
tle deluged my skirt from my waist to the floor! 

Imagine the small tempest of excuses and 
despair, in the midst of which General R 
disappeared, taking the next train for the West, 
I presume. 

“This is horrid!” said Mrs. Vincent. 

** Yes,” I subscribed, ‘‘ but one article of 
luxury had survived the wreck of the South— 
that was my blue gown; and now General 
R , With the assistance of a freedman, has 
destroyed it.” 

Amidst pitying exclamations Mr. Neville be- 
gan assiduously to polish and rub away at my 
skirt, of which Mrs. Vincent held out the breadth 
tightly to keep it from crinkling under the pro- 
cess, 

**T have not seen you this great while, Mrs. 
Vincent, until to-night. And in the interval 
people say that my friend the Colonel has been 
making lots of money. I hope it’s true.” 

“Yes; the Colonel has done pretty well 
about some mines. We haven't ‘struck ile,’ 
but coal, By-the-way, do you know that Brown 
told me the other day that Pierre Canute says 
that Mr. Vincent did a good thing down at 
Norfolk, when he was in command there, by 
selling permits to Union Jews. I was perfect- 
ly fariéns, and I told Brown that Mr. Vincent 
would pull Pierre Canute’s nose as a hint to 
him to mind his own business, which is ‘a good 
thing’ that somebody ought to have done long 
since. But would you believe it, when I told 
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Ernest he langhed so immoderately and’ made 
such fun of it that I was obliged to go and 
hunt up Brown and let him know that Mr. 
Vincent would not pull Mr. Canute’s nose ; for, 
vou see, 1 thought that Brown and Pierre would 
be waiting for something and might be disap- 
pointed. Oh! there is Mrs. Lloyd Harcourt 
getting up. She mustn’t go away.” 

And off flew our inconséquente hostess, while 
we were still laughing over her story. 

You are very good-natured, Miss Leighton. 
It is not without reason that you have eyes so 
like your uncle Charles, who had the best tem- 
per on earth. You have borne the destruc- 
tion of your dress like an angel —or, better 
still, like a well-bred woman who is likewise 
amiable.” 

“Without agreeing to the compliment, or 
confessing to the contrary,” I said, “don’t you 
think, setting aside personalities, that there is 
no good-breeding without amiability? There 
may be refinement, good outside, prepared 
manners; but a thoroughly well-bred man or 
woman needs a good heart as a foundation, not 
as an accompaniment. It can’t be ‘throwed 
in,’ nor left out; if it is not there to work upon 
the result of training may give you suavity and 
polish, nice words and charming courtesies ; but 


it won’t give you the satisfaction of admiring | 


that which I do admire above all things. You 
see the flaws and fissures, the joins and cracks 
of discordant elements. It is the difference 
between the beauty of a statue and the beauty 


made by the hand of Nature.” 
“Many prefer the statue,” he said. 


“T don’t. The statue must always lack 
warmth, softness, and variety of expression. 
Three indispensable adjuncts to beauty.” 

“T never felt so sure of the truth of that 
until now,” said Mr. Neville, looking earnest- 
ly at me with an involuntary (I suppose) gaze 
of admiration. 

I did not like it. 

What right had this gentleman, whose wife 
sat not three yards from us, to look at me 
in this disengaged, although entirely modest, 
manner ? 

I colored slightly, and turned away my head. 

“Won't you pardon me,” went on Mr. 
Neville, “if I constantly speak of your strong 
resemblance to your uncle? Remember he 
was my truest, dearest friend, and I follow 
with a delight which I fear you may think al- 
most impertinent, the memories that your face 
and your manner recall. That little haughty 
pose of your head is so like him! I find it so 
hard while talking to you to remember that 
our acquaintance has only begun this evening.” 

‘*No; it began two months and more ago.” 

I should not have said this, but out came the 
words, 

Mr. Neville bowed and smiled. 

“ How good you are to look grateful for such 
atrifle! But I see Nellie casting warning glances 
at me—every body is going, and we must go too.” 

Mrs, Neville came up to me, radiantly bright, 


with that sweet, happy expression which was her 
chief charm of face. 

“‘T have had no chance yet to speak to yon, 
Miss Leighton,” she said. ‘* This gentleman,” 
laying her pretty hand on her husband’s shoul- 


} ’ 
ler, ‘‘ has monopolized your every moment.” 


} 


‘Only moments indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Ne- 


| ville. ‘‘Are not you in a great hurry, Nelly? 
| Do you know that I have not yet said one sin- 
| gle word to Miss Leighton about her Reading ? 
She is going home with the idea that I am ut- 
| terly unappreciative—positively dull to the lure 
that lurks in her sympathetic tones—entirely 
uncognizant—" 

‘*Pray stop,” I interrupted. ‘ Have flowers 
no voice? This lovely basket speaks for you—” 

**Yes; the border of rose-geranium expresses 
‘ Preference,’ to begin with,” said Mrs. Neville, 
laughing. “I am glad you understand him, 
| Miss Leighton, so well. You receive it as a 
| declaration—due, of course, to his devotion to 

your uncle.” 
| Mr. Neville colored a little as he drew his 
wife’s arm into its natural, legal position on his 
arm. 

**T shall never again confide to Nellie the ad- 
| miration I may feel for beautiful women whom 
| I am so fortunate as to rescue from the mud. 
| She is teasing me because she discovered this 
evening, as soon as I did, your identity.” 

I made no reply. I thought Mrs. Neville’s 
manner of speaking very singular. I have nev- 
er been able to understand how a woman can 
jest with the man she loves upon his even pos- 
sible devotion to another woman. And to jest 
with me about the attentions of her husband, in 
this marked way, was simply indelicate—inso- 
lent, I thought. 

**T don’t like her,” was my mental decision. 
** She is not thorough-bred, that is certain; and 
perhaps Mr. Neville is all the more impressed 
by good-breeding because he has failed to find 
it in the woman who bears his name.” 

While I thought this Mrs. Neville was smil- 
ing still, and saying something about hoping to 
see a great deal of me; to which I responded 
curtly, and, I fancy, rather ungraciously. 

She looked a little hurt and surprised ; but I 
shook hands with her, and courtesied to her hus- 
band. 

He would not let me off so easily. 

** A [Anglaise —or, indeed, a [ Americaine,” 
he said, taking my hand, which I only half 
gave. ‘“‘Charley Leighton’s niece, looking at 
me with Charley’s sapphire eyes, must look at 
me and on me as a friend—always, always.” 

Colonel Vincent was waiting, ready to escort 
me home, safe from possibilities of drunken hack- 
men or any other dangers. 

** How can I thank you enough, Lizzie ?” said 
Mrs, Vincent, as she kissed me. ‘* You have 
eclipsed all competitors this evening.” 

** All? even Mrs. Marchant?” I asked, trying 
to look very gay. 

‘*Oh! you have secured the distinction of 
Mrs. Marchant’s unbounded hatred !” 
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‘*Her hatred? What! when I exhausted 
myself .in devising excuses for you, and emollient 
phrases to soften her indignation.” 

‘Even so. You see what people gain by 
being amiable. This world daily offers pre- 
miums for rudeness and unkindness. Nobody 
troubled themselves about old Marchant and 
her griefs except you. Nobody listened to her 
but you—she never saw you before in her life— 
and yet even I, who ‘did the deed of shame,’ 
have fared better at her hands than yourself. 
All supper-time she poured out to Mrs. Cov- 
entry Randell a list of your crimes and misde- 
meanors. She accused you of every known 
and unknown peccadillo. She denied your 
beauty, she doubted your intellect, she sneered 
at your—” 

**Come, come, Adelaide,” said Colonel Vin- 
cent, “* what’s the use of repeating such trash ?” 

** Just to teach Lizzie to walk over such peo- 
ple, instead of stooping to pick them up, if 
somebody else tumbles them into the mud,’ 
laughed Mrs. Vincent. ‘‘Wrap your shawl 
well over your chest. The night is really cold. 
You will come and dine with me on Wednes- 
day; and we will talk over all this business— 
and your conquest of Mr. Neville,” she added, 
as the door closed. 

** By-the-way,” said the Colonel, drawing up 
the carriage window on my side, ‘‘ you have 
struck Neville all of a heap. Adelaide usually 
talks at random, but she hit fair there.” 

* What do you mean, Colonel ?” I asked. 

** Mean ? why just what I say. You have 
brought down a tidy bird at your first shot in 
these preserves.” 

* How singularly you all talk,” Isaid. ‘“ Any 
one would suppose that Mr. Neville was still a 
marrying man.” 

**That’s true. I forgot that,” said Colonel 
Vincent, composedly. ‘But time and good 
luck may get him out of that scrape, and then 
he will be free again.” 

“T sha’n't wait for him,” I said, with a little 
laugh, and began to talk of something else. 

When we reached my door, and my latch- 
key had let me in, to my perfect amazement 
Colonel Vincent uttered these extraordinary 
words : 

“T wouldn’t mind these encumbrances if I 
were you, Miss Leighton. I would listen to 
him, and take him just as he is. Pardon my 
interference, but you do need some one to pro- 
tect and leve you. Even situated as he is, he 
will be able to care more for you, and act a bet- 
ter part by you, than many a less hampered 
man—just because he is such a real good fel- | 


” 





lessly indignant in the passage, with my candle 
(lighted from the low- burning gas) in my hand, 
At last I murmured : 

‘* For what do they take me? And are they 
all mad? I won't go to Mrs. Vincent's 


” again, 
Ah me! ah me! 


IV. 

I went up stairs slowly, undressed we: arily, 
and got into my bed without waking my poor 
mamma, for whose disappointment I was al- 
ready grieved. 

She would hope to hear me give a cheerful, 
merry account to-morrow of the night's perform. 
ances. How couldI? <A weight was on heart 


and brain. 
* * x oe * ~ 


¥, 


I was so thoroughly wearied that I slept 
soundly until Aunt Polly’s voice aroused me, 
This was the Easter holiday time, so I had no 
terrors on awaking at finding myself already 
arrived at eight o’clock. . 

What a storm of questions greeted me! 

Mamma wanted to know how I acquitted 
myself, and Aunt Polly desired to be informed 
with whom I had danced. Aunt Polly could’ 
not separate an evening toilet from the fact of 
a fiddle; and she seemed a little disgusted that 
there was no tale of a Prince Charming and a 
dropped glass slipper accompanying my first 
ball. 

“T went to Mrs. Vincent’s to read, Aunt 
Polly,” I reiterated. 

** Lord hab mussy, king! ain’t you do enough 
reading with them chillun all day long? Iam 
‘stonished at Miss Vincent to make you reed. 
Read! She don’t read her Bible, or she would 
know better how to treat a poor, pretty little 
thing like you than to fetch you to her house to 
do nothing but read!” 

Explanation was vain in this ease, evidently. 

Meanwhile mamma was impatient for her 
breakfast and her own remarks. 

I began from the beginning, and told how 
it all had been. Then I displayed my bask- 
et of flowers, which token slightly mollified 
Aunt Polly, who at length gathered up her 
plates and cups and the débris of our meal and 
went off, still, however, muttering disdainfully, 
‘* Read !” 

‘* Mamma,” I asked, ‘‘ did you ever hear my 
uncle Charles speak of a college friend named 
Neville ?” 

‘*Neville? Yes, often. Not so much in lat- 
ter years; but I think that was the name of the 


low, as this very noble sacrifice on his side | young man who was to have spent a winter 


shows. And I never saw a man more carried | 
away—more absorbed than he is; and by what 


Mrs. Neville tells me he was struck with you | the visit. 
Now | 
Good-night, and God bless 


some time since without knowing you. 
mind what I say. 
you! You are too pretty, my dear, to lead this 
lonely, unprotected life.” 


with us at Leighton Hall some ten years ago, 
only his mother died just then, and prevented 
Neville! yes, I am sure it was Ne- 
ville,” 
“¢ And what did Uncle Charles think of him ?” 
“Oh, he admired him and loved him above 
every body out of his own family. Don’t you 


He slammed the door, and I stood speech- | remember, by-the-way, Charley's telling you 
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you were aoe fifteen then) to look out for 
our heart when his old friend came? 


* Old, 
indeed,’ you answered ; ‘ why, Uncle Charles, if 

, is your age he is too old for any thing— 

wenty-seven at least.’ We laughed at you for 

his real girl’s notion, You are nearly as old 
now as he and Charley were then. But what 
about him, my dear?” 

“He gave me this basket. I said a gentle- 
man laid it before me after ‘Maud Muller’—he 
was the gentleman.” 

‘‘Indeed! And he spoke to you, of course. 
And remembers poor dear Charley. Well, 
well! things are always turning up unexpected- 
ly. Is he married, Lizzie ?” 

" « Yes,” 

“Was his wife with him ?” 

‘s Yes,” 

‘Is she pretty ? 
vou? Did you like them? 
[ answered categorically : : 
She was presented to me. 


Was she introduced to 
‘*She is very hand- 
some. I don’t like 
them.” 

“Indeed!” said mamma, again. ‘‘I am sor- 
ry for that. You know so few people that it 
would have been nice for you to find pleasant 
acquaintances at the house of your uncle’s old 
class-mate. With my lame knee, it don’t mat- 
ter much who I know; but I should like you to 
be able to go out more. With books to read 
I am perfectly indifferent to being alone, and I 
can scramble about, after a fashion, even with- 
out your aid, as I do all morning when you are 
away. But you don’t like them? Were they 
cool and indifferent to you?” 

“Qn the contrary, they were civil, and in- 
clined to be intimate.” 

‘* What is it, then, Lizzie? You do not often 
take unaccountable dislikes.” 

‘** All the more reason to follow my instincts 

when I do. And they will be coming here— 
probably to-day. I beg you, mamma, to be as 
distant your warm manner will permit. 
Please don’t encourage any attempts at inti- 
“macy or friendliness ; manage to cut their visit 
as short as I shall strive to make it. Accept 
nothing at their hands. Assure them that we 
are perfectly comfortabie and doing remarkably 
well—that we have plenty of friends, and live 
a very jolly life.” 

‘“Why, Lizzie— Elizabeth—my child, what 
ails you? You are talking so fast—there are 
tears in your eyes—you are trembling and 
flushed—” 

‘*Dearest mamma,” I said, kneeling down 
beside her. ‘* These people wish to patronize 
is—to make us feel our poverty and our de- 
pendence. With the miserable pride which 
they found upon their full purses, they neither 
respect nor really care for us. They hold us so 
much beneath them that the ordinary rules of 
society and manners are not brought to bear 
upon our case. We are to be treated like out- 
casts—pariahs. My beauty (if I have any), my 
accomplishments (such as they are), are to be 
merely—” 


as 





** Hush, hush, Lizzie!” my mother interrupt- 
ed, laying her white, delicate fingers upon my 
eager lips. ‘‘ This is false pride in you. You 
are showing what I never saw you show before 


| —what I never dreamed that you could feel. I 


have sometimes exhibited the foolish touchiness 
of a silly old decayed gentlewoman ; but you, 
never, Strong in your consciousness of what 
you are, utterly indifferent to mere wealth, and 
all its accidental surroundings, as necessities of 
one’s position, I have heard you say, with a 
saucy toss of your bright head, that if you were 
to open an apple-stall you would not, you could 
not, be any thing but Elizabeth Leighton—that 
is, a lady by right of birth, antecedents, and ed- 
ucation. I grieve, my Lizzie, that one night 
spent again in society has upset the ideas with 
which you were born. That the sight of jew- 
els, fine dresses, and idle people has confused 
your mind; has substituted for that genuine 
self-respect (often miscalled pride) the poor 
vanity which can so suffer, and which is never 
strong to endure.” 

Should I explain what I scarcely understood 
myself? Or should I take in silence this re- 
proof, which was not entirely merited ? 

I said nothing, but kissed mamma's hand 
meekly. 

I could not bear to expose Robert Neville, 
however much he deserved it, to my mother’s 
bitter wrath. The others were all in the same 
boat, but he was their protection. 

“The Nevilles will call to-day, 

“They said so.” 

‘*Then put on my company cap and my best 
black silk, and wheel my chair into the parlor. 
I will receive Mr. Neville as warmly, and with 
as much dignity, I hope, when his feet are stand- 
ing on that rag of a carpet, as if the years and 
the sadness were all rolled away, and he stood 
before me planted on the very softest and most 
exquisite medallion in our drawing-room ‘ yel- 
vet pile’ at Leighton.” 


you think ?” 


VI. 

At twelve o’clock—early enough, to be sure 
—there came a little murmuring, and a decided 
rustling, and a gentle tap at our parlor-door. 

Enter Mr. Neville, followed by two tall girls 
and a little girl and a little boy. 

He shook hands hastily with me, and passed 
right on to my mother, only saying as he went: 

‘“* My sisters, Blanche and Margaret, and the 
children.” 

Mr. Neville held my mother’s hand silently 
for a moment, then he took the other one too. 

“T blame myself,” he said at last. ‘‘I did 
so love Charles, and I so soon paused in my 
search for those he loved.’ 

Mamma looked a little bewildered. Accus- 
tomed to pay great heed to my views, she had 
had her misgivings even while rating me. This 
entrance upon the scene was so different from 
her preconceived ideas of what it would be! 

Who could be simply dignified and courteous 
when a great, tall stranger seized upon you as 
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if he were your brother or your son, while his 
handsome eyes glistened with tears, and his 
deep, manly, tender voice was tremulous with 
feeling ? 

Poor mamma fairly broke down. Her scold 
at me had already told upon her, and this was 
too much. Up went her handkerchief, carry- 
ing along Mr. Neville’s left hand, and behold! 
when I had been urging coldness and distance 
to this guest, this guest was saying soothing 
things, and drying her tears very much as if 
he wished to cry with her. 

‘*Let them alone for a while,” pleaded the 
taller and elder girl, stopping me as I was go- 
ing to them. ‘* We know all about Mr, Charles 
Leighton, and they can talk about him. Mrs. 
Leighton will speak to us presently, I am 
Blanche, and this is Margaret. Helen, come 
here. This is Helen: she wanted to come, and 
Robbie begged for her. And this is Baby—not 
the littlest baby we have, you know. Nellie is 
the littlest, but this is papa’s and mamma's 
only child. He was just born when mamma 
left us, three years ago. Helen, kiss Miss 
Leighton. You and Julian may be allowed 
to kiss her without asking leave; but we shall 
have to wait until she permits us, because I am 
nearly grown, and so is Margaret.” 

Here Mr. Neville turned and called them. 
It was time, for the pretty creature’s rattle of 
names and relations made me as bewildered as 
mamma, 

They seemed to know all about us, and to 
suppose that I knew all about them. 

** How is Mrs, Neville ?” I asked, presuming 
that politeness required me to say something 
to her husband, while mamma was listening to 
Blanche, whose tongue never tired. ‘* How is 
Mrs. Neville ?” 

“Who?—Nellie? Pretty well, I believe. I 
have not seen her to-day; and probably shall 
not have that pleasure for a week. She is com- 
ing to call on you on her way to Staten Island, 
where she is going on a visit. I offered that 
she should come with us, but she has an escort 
whom she rather prefers to me, and therefore I 
knock under cheerfully when not wanted.” 

**You are what is called ‘a fashionable cou- 
ple,’” I said, coldly. 

‘A what? I beg your pardon?” 

**A fashionable couple—a very trite witti- 
cism to repeat.” 

‘A fashionable couple! Good Heavens, Miss 
Leighton! for what do you take Nelly? What 
extraordinary idea is this ?” 

“We are still so behind the age that we al- 
ways expect to see a wife under her husband’s 
escort—and preferring it.” 

Mr. Neville started, colored, and then began 
to laugh. The shadow left his brow. 

‘** My dear Miss Leighton,” he said, in a most 
joyous, puzzled voice, “do you know who I 
am, and what I am?” 

‘*Mr. Robert Neville, the husband of Mrs. 
Robert Neville,” I answered, mechanically. 


*“*T am nothing of the sort. I am Arthur! 





Neville, the husband of nobody—only the hay. 
assed father of all these brothers and sisters 
of whom you have only seen the half, Wha, 
put this into your head ?” 

“Mrs. Vincent told me—” 

“Mrs. Vincent? To give our dear M;< 
Vincent as authority for any thing! She wh, 
does not remember, and won't remember, why: 
concerns any living creature, herself included 
So she and you took me for Robbie? Wh, 
the Colonel knew I was not Rob.” . 

I recollected the Colonel's words, and exoy 
erated him from all error of every kind. 

‘*That accounts for Nellie’s telling me oy 
our way home that Mrs. Vincent had takey 
me at first for Robert. I paid no heed to jt. 
only, of course, declining to go out with he 
again if I was to pass for my elder brother. 
who was both married and not half so wel! 
looking as myself! But surely what Nelli 
said to you—” 

He paused, glanced quickly at me, and they 
turned to my mother. 

‘*Mrs. Leighton, lest there should be an 
more mistakes concerning my identity and mj 
belongings, let me see if you know any more 
about me than Miss Leighton does. My dear 
Madam, do you know my Christian name ?” 

“Tt is Albert, is it not?—no, Arthur—Ar- 
thur.” 

“You are positive it is not Robert?” 

“Very sure,” mamma answered, smiling. 

**Thank you. That is more than Miss Leigh- 
ton knew. Am I married, Mrs. Leighton ?” 

* Lizzie told me so.” 

“Married!” cried irrepressible Blanche; 
‘how could we let Arthur marry? No, in- 
deed. Robbie married before papa left us, but 
Arthur has to take care of us. Do you not 
know, Mrs. Leighton, that we are not his real, 
true sisters? Mamma married papa when she 
was a widow with six children. We are not 
named Neville; our own father’s name was Pen- 
ryhn. This is mamma’s and papa’s only child, 
Julian Neville. Robbie and Arthur did not like 
mamma much at first—no grown-up sons ever 
do much love their step-mothers; but she was 
very sweet and gentle and good, wasn’t she, 
Arthur? And first mamma died, when Julian 
was born—that was three years ago; and papa 
got a governess for us—that was Nellie; and 
Robbie fell in love with her—how could he help 
it?—for Nellie is just lovely; and papa died. 
We are only just out of mourning for him now; 
and there we were, seven wretched little chil- 
dren, and nobody to take care of us—no claim 
upon any body; and all the world said, ‘Put 
the girls at boarding-school’—you haven't seen 
Lucy ; she comes between George and Henry— 
‘and send the boys any where. The only one 
whom you are at all obliged to think about is 
the baby, your father’s child.’ This is what 
every body said to Rob and Arthur. But no, 
indeed! Arthur gave up his beautiful bache- 
lor lodgings, where he had lived long before 
papa and mamma left us—for he don’t like to» 
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———— 
many children, really ; and he came to live with 
ys—that is, we live with him, and it is such a 


sacrifice—” 

“Gently, gently, Blanche,” interrupted Mr, 
Neville. “That's all I wanted.” 

‘But we want more,” said my mother, smil- 
ing so tenderly upon him. 

“Yes,” gasped Blanche, hurrying out her 
words. ‘He gave up his club dinners, his gay 
bachelor friends; he eats roast mutton with us 
elder ones; we have a hideous, good, very old 
governess—oh, so old!—nearly forty-five ; and 
he is just, just exactly like a sweet dear father 
to us, only that he never scolds, and talks to us 
as if he were only our brother. I won't say 
any more, Arthur.” And Blanche stopped, 
penitently, at last. 

I shall not attempt to describe what I was 
thinking and feeling. There was a good deal 
of humiliation mingled with my satisfaction ; 
for had I not been accusing my best friends, 
right and left, of every sort of vileness? But 
yet, why weren't they all more explicit? Ex- 
plicit about what? I had not asked one direct 
question when my suspicions were aroused, but 
had accepted silently the worst constructions. 
The agony of the past few hours was only my 
due punishment. 

Outside of this it was all brightness. Blanche 
was talking to mamma still, and by her stealthy 
glances and her low tones I guessed that she was 
pursuing the forbidden but delightful subject— 
her adopted brother's perfections. 

Mr. Neville and I found ourselves at the win- 
dow, examining a feebly-struggling box of rose- 
geranium. 

‘* My personal cares and anxieties, which you 
now understand, will help to excuse, as I said, 
the incompleteness of my search for you; and 
even they will explain how, on twice meeting 
you, I was not struck immediately with your 
likeness to your uncle, of which I speak so in- 
cessantly now. That second time I met you I 
was excessively worried about Blanche, who 
had managed, as such pretty girls will do, to 
attract the attention of a youth, and they fan- 
cied themselves in love. I—wisely, I think— 
didn’t contradict them, but procured the de- 
parture of the enamored adolescent, who had 
never seen Blanche but twice, for Europe; and 
we promise on both sides not to interfere if, on 
his return, they are of the same mind still. But 
it annoyed me. It made me feel more than 
ever the responsibilities which I have assumed, 
and which may prove almost too strong for me. 
I had just had an interview with the youth's 
papa when I jumped into that stage and saw 
you again. I could not forget that I had met 
you before, although your veil was down and 
doubled.” 

‘**You have, indeed, made a sacrifice to these 
children,” I said, evasively, ‘‘ but they are grate- 
ful and lovable.” 

** Any one would have done the same who had 
the same experience of their mother’s kindness 
and justice, and who understood the perils which 
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surround six orphans without a natural tie. Let 
me add to Blanche’s recital that her mother pre- 
vented my father from signing a will which was 
highly unjust to me. He wanted to make an 
elder son of Rob, or rather of Rob’s son, whic’ 
would have put it out of Rob's power to alter it. 
Mrs. Neville (Clara we called her) not only per- 
suaded him from this, but on her death-bed made 
him promise never to do it. It makes no dif- 
ference to me that afterward, when Rob mar- 
ried Nellie, our father took another turn, and 
wished to partially disinherit Rob for my ben- 
efit. Her deed stands on its own feet: and for 
all these reasons I try to do my best for her 
children.” 

“This is why Colonel Vincent said that you 
were not a marrying man?” 

**The Colonel said that ?” asked Mr. Neville, 
looking keenly at me. ‘‘ Why did he say that ?” 

**T am sure I don’t know.” 

** But if you believed me already married— ?” 

“Tt is not worth so much discussion,” I in- 
terrupted, turning away. 

**One thing is certain,” Mr. Neville said, ar- 
resting me by the grave intonation of his voice, 
“Tam not a marrying man until I can find some 
woman who, for love of me, will accept, besides 
my personal imperfections, the care of these poor 
children; and I fear that is asking too much of 
Heaven to grant me.” 

Then, as I was moving off without any par- 
ticular reply, he held out a leaf from my gera- 
nium. 

‘May I give it to you, or will you give it to 
me?” 

“Neither,” Isaid. ‘Take it.” 

VIL. 

Seven months have passed. 

I am seated in my own drawing-room, near 
one of the front-windows. 

I am watching for ‘‘the coming step.” Nel- 
lie Neville has come to dine with me, and has 
some crochet-work which she is stumbling over 
in the growing darkness of an October twilight. 

**Do you always sit there like a gorgeous 
spider ready to spring upon that fly as he opens 
the front-door ?” she asked, laughing. 

‘*Yes, Impertinence, I do. I first noticed 
him as he mounted these steps, and I have not 
yet grown tired of seeing how brightly he looks 
up for me as he takes out his latch-key.” 

‘** And then you never met until the famous 
créche soirée ?” 

“Since we were at this corner together, and 
then the soirée.” 

**T think I have heard that you looked upon 
me that evening, Lizzie, as a kind of ogress, who 
kept her ogre-mate in good-humor by rather 
throwing in his way plump, fresh morsels.” 

‘*Oh hush!” I cried; ‘‘ don’t remember that 
nonsense. Just think how unhappy Iwas. And 
didn’t I hate you?” 

**Yes; you showed me pretty plainly your 
dislike that evening; therefore I was a little 


| puzzled, when I went to call on you next day, 
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be receiv ”" with effusion. I had serious 
Sic of not going at all, but Arthur and 
Robert insisted that it was your manner.’ 

“Nice, pleasant manners they gave me, truly!” 

“ Well, it was all right, and very soon it was 
all righter. Arthur was a tremendous wooer. 
How soon, really, were you engaged ?” 

**T sha’n’t tell you.” 

**Please, Lizzie. Wasn't it that very first 
day? Or was it postponed for the next? Did 
you actually keep him in suspense until the 
next, you naughty woman ?” 

“Nellie, you shall have no dinner. I will 
cut off Robbie junior’s curls. Something I will 
do if you tease me.’ 

My lovely, laughing sister-in-law came and | 
bent over my chair. 


“You were a dear, sweet girl, and you would | 
have won our hearts by your goodness as soon | 


as you were engaged, had it not been that, like 
Arthur himself, we all fell in love with you at 
first sight. You accepted so cheerfully the trou- 
ble of the children—you are so judicious with 
them—you merited a reward, and here it has 
come in the sudden appearance of poor Clara’s 
sister, who, emerging from the depths of Idaho, 
presents herself as a cultivated, accomplished, 
childless Englishwoman, eager to assume the 


care of the family, and perfectly competent in | 


every way to do so. When do Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralston get into their new house ?” 
‘Some time next week. But when Blanche 


into the dining-room. That means five o'clock 
—and there is Arthur! Let me go.” 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


F long time and repeated circumstances had 
not clearly indicated long before that the | 
subject of woman’s appropriate fields of labor | 
was of vital interest to the American public, 
the receipt lately of numerous replies to a letter 
of “* A Weak-minded Woman,” which was pub- 
lished in the Easy Chair of this Magazine (July, 
1867), would have been convincing. Very few 
will probably remember that letter—the despair- 
ing complaint of a wife who, to help an embar- 
rassed husband, had turned to literature with 
the frequent result of repeated and dishearten- 
ing failure; but more familiar will be some of 


of these, by “Another Weak-minded Woman” 

(November, 1867), gave the experiences of a 
writer who had partially succeeded—a beauti- 
ful piece of heart-history it was—but it did not | 


answer the cry that had ‘inspired it. It advised | 
to patience and perseverance in the old direc- | 


tion—a hard and rugged path for man or wo- 
man—but it did not tell her who had failed at | 
literature what other fields of labor were open to | 
her. A second communication (‘* What shall 


they do ?"—September, 1867) was from one who | 


had succeeded in the difficult path of letters ; it 
was full of sensible suggestions and a nice theo- 


ry, but it was the repetition, not the answer, to 
the appeal, “‘ What shall we do?” ‘These ty, 
| published communications were but an ins sig 
| nificant fraction of the mass of matter which 
‘the Editor of this Magazine received on the 

| subject; but all the rest, like these two, which 
were chosen as the best for publication, were 
| sadly deficient in practical information as ; 

what the working-women of this country really 

do, and contained no satisfactory directions as ty 
what those driven to the alternative shall do t 
| support life. To endeavor to supply this jp- 
formation, at least in part, is the purpose 
this brief article. 

It is only two or three decades—cert: ainly not 
more than a generation—since woman's work 
was confined almost exclusively to the duties 
of the household, either as a domestic servant; 
as the wife of the head of the house, or to nee- 
| dle-work on a small scale for a certain class of 
| small manufacturers, and to the school-room. 
| Thirty years ago in New England, as late as 
| fifteen years since in the Western and Central 

States, and but yesterday—perhaps even yet— 
/in some parts of the country, when a young 


of 


| lady of the upper or middle classes (by which 
|in this country is meant the landed, the com 


mercial and professional people, all, in fact, 
outside of the mechanic and laboring classes 
was suddenly thrown on her own resources fo 
support, she had the choice of becoming—it is 


| perhaps more proper to say she had no altern- 
and Margaret will consent they return to En- | 

> 3 : . | 
gland. I hear Aunt Polly wheeling mamma 


ative left her but to become—a governess, a 
school or music teacher, a seamstress, or an au 


| thoress; or (if married or widowed) she ‘took 
| in boarders”—all very precarious but * respect- 
able” modes of obtaining a living. She could 
| not become with dignity, or without the sacri- 
| fice of her social position, a domestic servant in 


any other capacity than that of governess—an 
office not existing in nine hundred and ninety- 
/nine out of every thousand families. The po- 


| sitions of cook, house-maid, and waiting-maid, 


for which class of help there was a demand at 
good prices, were by some singular and sense- 


| less and most illogical reasoning considered de- 


grading, unless performed in the capacity of 
wife or other relation. One’s wife or sister 
or daughter would, if unfortunate circumstanecs 


| required it, make a slave of herself in the house- 


hold duties of cooking, sweeping, scrubbing— 


| all the great labor of housekeeping ; but if left 
the answers to it which were published. One | 


by the death of husband, brother, or father 


| without a house to keep or an income to keep 


her, she could not with dignity perform the 
same household duties for some other person, 
but had to turn to branches of labor for which 
|she had neither natural nor trained ability. 
The offices of cook, house-maid, and waiting- 
maid in the houses of others than relatives 
| were held to be degrading, to be filled only by 
a certain class of foreigners or colored people. 
The only occupations which the young lady 
thus suddenly reduced in circumstances could 
| fill with dignity were the very things for which 
| she was not specially adapted or educated. At 
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the same time she was taught neither trade nor 
profession ; and thus trammeled alike by her 
own prejudices, man’s laws, and by custom, she 
was forced to disheartening struggles in over- 
crowded fields, in which she won her bread at 
the cost of vitality and spirit, and from which 
slavery she looked forward to liberty only 
through a marriage of convenience. 

Of all these obstacles to woman’s employment 


in the only paths for which she is educated her | 


own prejudices are the most difficult to over- 
come; and it has been found that only the most 
thorough and liberal education demolishes the 
false notion that the household work which a 
lady can commendably perform at home for 
husband or parent is degrading when perform- 
ed abroad for wages. In the New England 
States young ladies hire out in the capacities 


of house-servants quite extensively, and owing | 


to the great conveniences of modern houses the 
labor is not an exhausting one; but this sensi- 
ble result has been achieved only through the 
eradication of the old prejudice by the benefi- 
cent operations of the district schools. 
Middle States the same custom is not so gener- 


al, and the prejudice against it is stronger, be- | 


cause the education is less liberal and general. 
One can daily find in the New York and Phila- 
delphia papers advertised applications of Amer- 
ican ladies for housekeepers’ positions, and once 
in a great while a “respectable American girl” 
advertises as help in any capacity ; but it is the 
exception, and not the rule, when they become 


either housekeepers or house-servants, rather | 
In the South | 


than seamstresses, teachers, etc. 
one never hears of such a thing as an American 
white girl hiring out as a help. The daughters 


of the small farmers will labor like slaves in | 
their log-cabin homes or in the fields—I have | 
often seen them following the plow, gathering | 
corn, picking cotton, ‘* chopping” wood, and | 


selling their farm products in the public mark- 
ets—bnt if one offers them remunerative em- 


ployment as house-maid, nurse, or cook, the | 


invariable and indignant reply will be, ‘* Do 
you think I’m a nigger to wait on you?” 

These false notions and customs are the re- 
sult of our false system of female education. 
Parents have no difficulty in deciding what their 
sons shall become ; they educate them with a 


view to their future success in some branch of | 


work or business. ‘* What shall we do with 
our daughters ?” is a question which has trou- 
bled many an anxious parent; and until within 
a very few years custom and society have in- 
variably replied, ‘Get them married.” Even 
at this day the vast majority of young women 
in the United States are educated with that 
and no other purpose in view, although repeat- 
ed census reports and other social statistics 
warn us that in many districts of the country 
there are not husbands for all, and that the wo- 
men must become, sooner or later, self-support- 
ing. There are now eight States of the Union 
in which the females are in excess of the males, 
to the number of 74,360, according to the latest 


In the | 


census report (1860). Massachusetts alone has 
36,970 more females than males ; New York has 
an excess in the same direction of 11,032; while 
the little State of Connecticut has 7802 more 
females than males in her territory, But these 
figures represent the population of all ages from 
one year upward, and I find that the excess is 
confined entirely to middle-aged persons, and 
hence the above figures by no means represent 
the excess of women of the working age over 
the men of the same stage of life—say from 15 
to 50 years of age. The males between the 
ages of one and fifteen years, and between fifty 
and upward, largely predominate in each of 
the eight States; the excess on the part of the 
women is wholly confined to the ages of 15 to 
50. Thus in the State of New York, for in- 
stance, there are 38,783 more females than 
males between the ages of 15 and 50—three 
and a half times the whole excess in the State. 
Still greater and more startling is the excess 
of females of what is usually considered the 
marriageable age, 15 to 30 years, over the men 
of marriageable ages, 25 to 40. In New York 
there are 591,745 females aged from 15 to 30, 
against 458,908 males of from 25 to 40, show- 
ing an excess of 132,837 females. This proves 
conclusively that the marriageable young wo- 
men of New York are in a bad way to get hus- 
bands; particularly so since it must also be 
borne in mind that there is a large number of 
men of marriageable age who will never marry. 
The census reports, besides revealing that 
the excess of females is confined to those be- 
tween 15 and 30, also show that this great ex 
cess is not to be found in the agricultural but 
the manufacturing districts and the large cities. 
If we apply the calculation as above to the large 
cities of the Northeast the result will be astound- 
ing. It would seem to indicate that in the city 
of New York alone, where the excess of wo- 
men over men of all ages and colors is 21,050, 
there are actually about two hundred thousand 
| more females over 15 and under 30 years of 
| age than there are males over 25 and under 40. 
| And taking the several cities which are com- 
| mercially and socially a part of the metropolis, 
including all Manhattan Island, Brooklyn, 
| Williamsburg, Jersey City, and Hoboken, the 
| result shows that there are 300,000 more young 
| women than men just in the prime of life,* 


* The following tables are from the census reports 


of 1860. Though their examination is not necessary 
to the comprehension of the facts and arguments 
above, they are interesting in this connection, and 
will enable the skeptical to prove the above calcula- 
tions. 

(1) The following table gives the population of the 
eight States in which the females are in excess of the 
males: 

States. 
Connecticut 
Maryland 256,839 .... 
Massachusetts .... 592,231 .... 
New Hampshire... , esce | cess De 

733 .... 893,983 .... 1,230 

79 .... 1,921,311 .... 11,002 
$13,670 .... 326,272 .... 2,602 
82,294 .... 88,355 .... 6,061 


Males. 
221,851 .... 


Females. Excess. 
229,653 .... 
259,079 .... 
629,201 .... 36,970 


North Carolina.... 
Rhode Island 








Totals ....3,859,460 .... 3,983,820 .... 74,360 
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while there are really about 115,000 who can 
not hope to obtain husbands of their own or 
any other age. 

Equally startling and painful facts, showing 
the same obstacles to marriage in England, have 
lately been published in the North British Re- 
view. It appears that the number of women 
who are obliged to remain single in England 
and Wales in consequence of the disproportion 
of the sexes is between three and four hundred 
thousand, The number of ladies who actually 
are single exceeds one million and a half, and 
of these twelve hundred and thirty thousand 
are in the bloom and prime of life. 

The figures which I have given clearly indi- 
sate that there is no alternative left for great 
numbers of the young women of the Northeast 
but single-blessedness and self-support. Mar- 
riage—the only aim in life to which hundreds of 
thousands of women of the New England and 
Middle States are taught to look forward—is 
already a failure before their education is be- 
gun. With the certainty of this before them ; 
with their ‘‘ special” occupations as governess- 
es, teachers, etc., overstocked; with literature 
furnishing a most uncertain support, or rather 
most certainly affording no support at all for 
the great majority who attempt it; the supply 
of seamstresses so enormously in excess of the 
demand that the wages to be had for their work 
are totally inadequate for the support of life, it be- | 
comes a most serious question to society as well 
as to the sex to determine what they shall do. 

In alluding to dates in a previous paragraph 
I had reference to woman’s work in America, 
but it is also true that the emancipation of wo- 
man from household drudgery and her admis- 
sion into the field of lighter manufactures, which 
is now partly accomplished, does not date very 
far back even in the older countries of Europe ; 
and the reform is not really as old nor as ad- 
vanced in England as it is in this country. This 
social revolution, the development of which we 
‘are just beginning to perceive, and the fruits 
of which we have hardly begun to reap, began 


(2) The following table shows the excess of females 
of the ‘‘ working age”—15 to 50 years—over males of 
the same age in two of the States: 


States. Males. Females. Excess. 


practically in France and Germany. Unlik, 
the same movement in this country, it resulted 
from the scarcity of men rather than from any 
marked excess in the numbers of the women ; 
and it was produced there, unlike here, withou; 
agitation, In both those countries, unlike ; in 
this, the movement was facilitated and made 
2asy by the free social customs and habits ex- 
isting, the absence of our false prejudices, py 
the peculiar temperaments and the more liber- 
al if not the more general education of the peo- 

ple. The wars of Napoleon had so greatly re- 

duced the numbers of the men in the countries 
of Central Europe that it was found necessary 
about 1800 to employ women in the lighter 
duties of the field and vineyard, then in jj 
the lighter branches of manufacture, and ulti- 
mately as saleswomen in various departments 
of trade. The necessity which forced this has 
not become less severe of late years; for in 
France and Germany nearly one-fourth of the 
working life of every male is spent, even in 
times of peace, in the army, where they are 
precluded from engaging in any industrial 
pursuits. The effect is precisely the same as 
though the working male population was dimin- 
ished by a fourth. But the adaptability of the 
| sex to the new fields of labor thrown open to 
jit, the great economy in labor thereby pro- 
duced, and which is of such vital importance 
| to countries maintaining such great warlike or- 
ganizations, and the satisfactory social results 
of the system, have resulted not only in its con- 
tinuance but in its extension and general pro- 
gress; and France and Germany are far in ad, 
vance of the rest of civilized Europe in this re- 
gard, With our generally erroneous idea of 
Frenchwomen it may appear a little odd t 
many if we quote the Parisian grisette as 4 
model of the working-woman, but it is never- 
theless true that a more independent and more 
respected class does not exist in any of the 
great cities of the world. It is not true, as 
many in this country suppose, that the ranks 
of the lorettes are filled from those of the gri- 
settes—that they are practically the same; the 
reverse is the truth. The grisette of Paris is 
the shop-girl of London, the working-girl of 








15 and under 50, 15 and under 50, 
Massachusetts .... 321,114 ..... 348,115 .... 27,001 | 
New York 1,109,083 .... 1,047,816 .... 38,783 


(3) The following table shows the excess of females | 
of the “ marriageable age"—15 to 30 years—over males 
from 25 to 45 in two of the States: 

States, Males. Females. Excess. | 
25 and under 40, 15 and under 30, 
Massachusetts ...... 146,452 .... 194,879 .... 47,997 | 
WOO Ble cs coceces 458,908 .... 591,745 .... 132,837 


(4) The following table shows the excess of females 
over males of all ages in various cities of the North- | 
east: 

Cities. Males. Females. Excess. 
New Bedford, Mass.... 9,089 ... 10,895... 1, 
Lowell, Mass. «+. 22,151 ... 7,616 
Boston . -s. 91,304... 7,200 
New York ... 413,359 ... 21,050 
Brooklyn «++ 136,049 ... 10, 50 | 
Jersey : 13,998 ... 14,898 .,. 895 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 1626 ... 4,908... os | 
Pittsburg...... saxiecse 23,962 ... 24,101 . 
Philadelphia .......... 260,156 ... 286,188 ... * 96,088 | 


New York, and is as much respected and as 
much protected as either, In fact, this class is 


| more protected in France and Germany than 


in either England or the United States, inas- 


| much as its fields of labor are more numerous 


and extended ; they engage in fewer occupa- 
tions which are a waste of physical power, and 
are free to engage in more in which their dex- 
terity of hand rather than their strength of body 
is exercised. This is the true method of pro- 
tecting the sex, for there is no more certain 
| means of making a woman respectable than 
by making her independent. Necessity and 
|ignorance are the great demoralizers of wo- 
mankind, 

This revolution, though beginning later in 
this country, has moved with greater force and 
velocity than in either France or Germany, and 
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woman's liberty, larger in every other social and 
legal respect, is more contracted in this com- 
regard only because more lately at- 
tained. The spirit which demands this eman- 
cipation of woman is more vigorous and pro- 
eressive, and the agitation has been greater and 
more significant, in this than in any other coun- 
try of the world. All revolutions and reforms, 
nolitical and religious as well as social like this, 
are invariably accompanied and often preceded 
by much that is simply ‘‘ sound and fury signi- 
fving nothing.” A few years ago, shortly after 
the present revolution was silently inaugurated, 
and when its power and progressiveness were 
becoming apparent and acknowledged, the hue 
and ery of ** Woman’s rights” was raised, Po- 
litical ‘privileges, which few would have exer- 
cised if granted, were loudly and hardly modest- 
ly demanded by a certain class of theorists ; 
and very many of the same class, in their ex- 
cessive zeal, even claimed and exercised the 
privilege of donning male attire. Invariably 
the ‘* Bloomers” have been the noisiest of the 
‘woman rights” advocates; and this class has 
done much to prejudice the men against the 
real workers. ‘This premature demand for po- 
litical privileges for women, this aping of man’s 
dress, was but the froth of the fermentation, 
the noise of the more enthusiastic and less earn- 
est workers, the would-be-leaders in a revolu- 
tion which needed no leaders and required lit- 
tle agitation—a movement indeed in which there 
could be little unity of action, and in which each 
individual must of necessity labor for herself. 
This reform, though effected imperceptibly, 


mercial 


has already materially changed in some parts | 


of the country the industrial and social condi- 
tion of that portion of the sex which is forced 
by necessity to labor, and has utterly demol- 
ished many stupid but strong prejudices of the 
sex against certain kinds of labor, and of the 
men against feminine laborers. Now, instead 
of being restricted to the peculiar duties of the 
household, the trades and manufactures gener- 
ally, and even some of the professions, are open 


to women ; and they now enter into competition | 
with the male sex in many fields of labor here- 


tofore supposed to belong exclusively to men, 
and thought to be not only out of the province, 


but really beyond the comprehension, of the | 


gentler sex. In the publishing business, for 
instance, women are now not only “ press-feed- 
ers,” ‘“ book-sewers,” ‘* paper-folders,” ‘* gold- 
layers,” and ‘* bookbinders,” but within the last 
four or five years they have also become ‘‘ com- 
positors” (type-setters) on books and newspa- 
pers. Several of the weekly papers of New 
York, including the Independent, Scientific Amer- 
ican, ete,, and at least one of the daily papers 
of the same city, the World, are wholly or par- 
tially “‘set up” by female compositors. Wo- 
men are now hatters as well as bonnet-makers, 
They are ‘shoe-fitters”—that is, they do the 
lighter hand-work on ladies’ shoes, put in the 
elastic in Congress and other gaiters ; and the 
shoe-machines of Lynn are largely run by 


young women. They make the paper collars 
so extensively worn at this time by men, and 
which are just becoming all the rage with the 
ladies ; and also the paper boxes in which they 
are packed, as well as all other manner of paper 
boxes to hold every other manner of article, 
from chewing tobacco to Cluny laces. They 
are milliners and mantua-makers, designing, 
cutting, fitting, sewing, and trimming the bon- 
nets, dresses, and cloaks which the sex wears. 
The trade of the florist in the cities is almost 
exclusively carried on by women, and in the 
country the flower-garden has always been the 
woman's privilege. Male barbers no longer 
dress the hair of fashionable ladies, or leech the 
heads of feverish invalids; it is women who 
keep ladies’ hair-dressing establishments, and 
pursue this branch of the curative art. Wo- 
men are not only envelope, umbrella, artificial- 
flower, and hoop-skirt, as well as shirt makers ; 
not only photograph-mounters, toy - painters, 
silver-burnishers, fur-trimmers, amber-workers, 
and jewelers ; not only copyists for lawyers and 
others, secretaries for institutions, telegraph- 
operators, sales and cash clerks, and even book- 
keepers; but they are also art-designers for 
silver-ware, furniture, and many other sorts of 
manufactures ; wood-engravers, working from 
the designs of others, but as frequently from 
their own; painters, sculptors, singers, actress- 
es, lecturers, school-teachers, physicians; and I 
have lately seen an account of the admission of 
a lady-lawyer to the bar of one of the Western 
States, while another has still later been made 
the chief enrolling clerk of the Legislature of 
Kansas. At least one lady surgeon, and hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of lady nurses—gen- 
uine Florence Nightingales—found employment 
during the war. <A lady physician of New York 
city is engaged in teaching a class of 200 young 
ladies in the ‘‘Jaws of physiology, hygiene, and 
hereditary transmission ;” and the Board of Ed- 
ucation of New York, in order to encourage her, 
have given the use of the principal hall in the 
Twelfth Street school, 

I had occasion some time since to visit sev- 
eral of the principal manufacturing establish- 
ments of New York city in search of statistics 
in regard to the numbers of women employed 
and the average wages received by them. Of 
course I could arrive at the former only ap- 
proximately; there is no positive data as to 
numbers to be obtained, but the aggregate is 
much larger than is generally supposed—cer- 
tainly the facts which I obtained astonished me. 
| Taking the statements of a number of manu- 

facturers largely employing women as the basis 
for a calculation, I arrived at the conclusion 
that about 100,000 women were employed in 
| other than domestic labor and supported them- 
| selves, but this is evidently erroneous. And 
| yet more than one manufacturer insisted that at 
least 50,000 more should be added to this; but 
}as I am convinced they meant to include the 
| thousands of women who do needle-work and 
| plain sewing in such moments as they can snatch 
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from domestic duties at home, I have left them | 


out of this estimate. And, indeed, it is high- 
ly probable that many of this class are included 
in the estimates on which are based the calcu- 
lation which shows that there are 100,000 wo- 
men employed in manufactures, etc. This can 
hardly be, for the total female population be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 50 of New York and 
Kings Counties, N. Y., and Hudson County, 
N. J., which contain the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City, is only 339,797. It 
is probable that not more than one-fourth of 
these support themselves by other than domes- 
tic work, Of this number employers with 
whom I conversed thought there were 40,000 
seamstresses—not needle-women who ply the 
needle as a magic wand and produce the most 
delicate and costly fabrics, but plain sewers en- 
gaged in making clothing, ete., at wholly un- 
remunerative rates. This estimate doubtless 
included the many who make this labor a sec- 
ondary consideration of their lives. But I 
have no doubt that a very large proportion of 
the working-women of the city and country in- 
deed are engaged in this unremunerative field, 
while dozens of better paying manufactures are 
avoided, There are probably 18,000 or 20,000 


folders are paid according to the number of 
sheets which they fold; their weekly wages, , 
present rates, average, for good and bad, old 
and new operatives alike, about $8. Those who 
work on the machines make the most money, 
The *‘ sewer” stitches the folded sheets together 
into a volume. This is entirely hand-work. 
and as it requires little straining of the eye— 
the needle and thread being very coarse —jg 
very pleasant work. The ‘‘ sewers” make abon; 
the same as the folders, each being paid accord. 
ing tothe amount of work done. The *‘ binder 
puts the stitched volume of folded sheets ins, 


its appropriate cover. This is a more difficu); 


labor than folding and sewing, requiring more 


judgment, intelligence, and experience. It js 
also better paid, the female binders receiving 
an average of $10 per week. Binding books js 
something of a trade, and takes time to learn, 
A woman can in a week or two learn to “ fold’ 
and “sew” with rapidity enough to made a com- 
fortable living; and new-beginners of average 
intelligence can, on the first day at folding or 
sewing, make more money than they can, in the 
the same space of time, at seamstresses’ work, 
though they may have had many years’ experi- 


| ence at it, 


seamstresses in New York and its adjacent | 
cities who might be employed in fields where | 
the demand is greater, the pay better, and the 
work lighter, less confining, and far healthier. 
One of the branches of manufacture very 
largely employing women is that of book-pub- 


lishing. 


| itor or type-setter. 


In the same branch of business I may men- 
tion as one of the most pleasant, respectable, 
and profitable occupations—that of the compos- 
It is, besides, a branch of 


|labor by no means filled, or likely to be filled 
| 2 “4 


There are more than 200 book firms | 


in New York city which engage in the sale of | 


books of various characters. 
facturers who furnish books to these stores give 
profitable employment to about 3000 females of 
all ages from 15 to 50, It is not only one of 
the cleanest, lightest, and most interesting of 
labors, but also one of the healthiest and most 
profitable. Owing to the lightness of the ma- 


The many manu- 


soon. There are only about 200 females en- 
gaged in type-setting in New York city. The 
trade is one which has been open to the sex for 
only five or six years, and as it requires some 
time to learn it, few have thus far entered it. 
Many of the more experienced female type-set- 
ters make from $12 to $15 per week, and find 
steady employment-the year round. The labor 
is light and pleasant, the hours not long and 
confining, and the operatives are usually of a 


terial used, the rooms in which the majority of | high order of intelligence. 


the women employed by publishers are engaged | 


are in the upper stories of the buildings, where 


j 


they have plenty of light and ventilation. All | 
the work-rooms which I visited were extremely | 
clean and neat, as were also the operatives em- | 
ployed—a class of intelligent, modest, and gen- | 


erally handsome women. They were all plainly 
dressed in neatly-fitting, serviceable dresses ; 
and I was shown in one establishment into a 
‘*cloak or dressing room” which was as neat 
as most chambers, and in which were all the 
toilet conveniences. The various capacities in 
which females are employed in these establish- 


| at the business. 


ments are as “folders,” “ sewers,” and “ bind- | 


ers” of the printed sheets. The work of fold- 
ing was formerly, and is still largely, done by 


hand, but of late years it has been chiefly ac- | 


complished by machinery. The folding-ma- 


chine is a small, delicate instrument, no more | 


difficult of comprehension than a sewing-ma- 


run it, as the motive power of the folding-ma- 
chine in the large establishments is steam. The 


The manufacture of paper collars, boxes, etc., 
gives employment to about 3500 females, prin- 
cipally young girls. The wages in this branch 
of manufacture are not large—about $5 per 
week to all sorts and ages of operatives (many 
of those I saw were children of thirteen and fif- 
teen years of age); but it is work that is simple 
and easily learned. It requires little practical 
experience, and the operative is as valuable 
after a week’s experience as after a year’s labor 
Much of this work is also done 
by machinery—simple and easily understood— 
and as in the case of ‘‘ book-folders” the ma- 
chine operatives are the best paid, In fact, all 
my inquiries in every branch of manufacture 
served to show the falsity of the idea which 
very generally prevails that labor-saving ma- 
chines destroy the laborer. The contrary is 
the case with sewing-machines, folding-ma- 


| chines, paper-box-machines, and similar inven- 
chine, and requiring less physical strength to | 


tions, as well as of steam-engines and locomo- 
tives. I have found that the introduction of 
newly-invented machinery into any branch of 
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manufacture develops new and hitherto unsus- 
pected branches of the business, and conse- 
quently increases the demand for operatives at 
advanced wages. 

It is impossible to give the numbers of sales- 
women employed in the stores of New York, 
but the number is not large. They are to be 
seen in foree on Broadway, in the various lace, 
millinery, and fancy stores; but there has been 
a reluctance on the part of the larger merchants 
to employing them in this capacity. The preju- 
dice of the women themselves against this kind 
of labor is very marked, but it is fast wearing 
away. It is singular that it has so long exist- 
ed, for there is no more pleasant and independ- 
ent employment for women to be had than as 
saleswomen and book-keepers in fancy stores. 

Distinct as a class from the 20,000 seam- 
stresses who eke out a scanty subsistence with 
the needle, but included in our estimate of the 
numbers of the “slaves of the needle,” are a 
large force of what are generally called ‘‘ nee- 
dle-women,” in contradistinction to the plainer 
sewers or seamstresses. The following extract 
from an article on this same subject in Harper’s 
Bazar states the numbers and wages of needle- 
women in New York city, and at the same time 
gives an account of the great American bazar 
of Messrs. A. T. Stewart and Co., of New York, 
in which every branch of needle-work is extens- 
ively carried on: 

“Tere we found,” says the writer, “at least 800 
young ladies engaged in making every thing that is 
worn by humanity except boots and shoes. In the 
‘Ladies’ and Children's Department,’ to which an en- 


tire floor is devoted, and in which are made full suits 
for females of all ages, and embracing every thing 


from under-linen to bonnets (not forgetting the mono- | 


gram of the customer if desired), regular employment 
is given the year round to about 400 women, who make 
on an average $8 per week. 
are paid from $12 to $15 per week; these have their 
assistants, who receive from $10 to $12 per week; the 
operatives are paid by the ‘ piece,’ and receive, accord- 
jing to their industry and intelligence, from $6 50 to 
$12 per week. In the ‘Cloak Department’ are about 
200 girls, who get about the same as the operative in 
the ‘ Ladies’ Department.” In the ‘Shaw! Department’ 
various descriptions of shawls are made and repaired ; 
and there we saw dextrous and nimble fingers repair 
splendid India shawls which had been worn thread- 
bare at the folds in such a manner that the seam and 
patch could not be detected. The same-fairy-like art- 
isans removed from the same costly fabrics dark and 
unattractive shades and replaced them by colors which 
were in demand in the market, and that in such a way 
as to really improve the shawls. Here about 25 wo- 
men are employed at about $8 per week each. Nearly 
as many find equally remunerative labor in the ‘ Skirt 
Department.’ In the ‘ Boys’ Department’ for the man- 
ufacture of youths’ clothing the operatives to the num- 


ber of 75 are paid by the week at an average of $9. | 


About 60 women are constantly at work in the ‘ Up- 
holstery Department’ in making curtains, mattresses, 
sheets, pillow-cases, napkins, towels—in short, all the 


furnishing goods for house, hotel, steamer, and sleep- | 


ing-car. They get from $6 to $9 per week. In the 


‘Fur Department’ as many as 70 persons are employed | 
in the busy season at wages averaging $8, but as the | 
winter is just over we found only half a dozen em- | 


ployed in taking care of the stock. In the carpet room 
about 60 girls are employed, and make about $7 50 per 
week. On this floor, but intended for the benefit of 
other departments, we were surprised to come across 
about 35 washer-women, ironers, and fluters, engaged 
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Cutters and forewomen | 


BSL 


in making up and preparing for customers, and for 
display in the store, all sorts of linen and other goods, 
These are paid by the week at $7 50. This establish- 
ment at times employs as many as 1500 women, a good 
proportion of whom do not work in the building but 
at their own residences. Besides those enumerated 
above there are also to be found a few saleswomen, 
and young women with good figures who ‘ try on’ the 
patterns of cloaks, etc., etc., while neat and pleasant- 
looking telegraphic operators of the gentle sex are en- 
gaged constantly in communicating between the retail 
and the wholesale establishments.” 

Of course there are not many establishments 
which work on so large a scale as that of Messrs. 
Stewart and Co.; but it is believed that the 
New York houses in the same line of business 
give regular employment to 20,000 females— 
needle-women and seamstresses,* the latter of 
whom receive only about one-half, or even less 
than one-half, the wages of the former. The 
fact is that plain sewing—the work for which 
woman is popularly supposed to be most fitted 
—is the most laborious and least remunerative 
of all work performed by her. This is not in 
consequence of the oppression of the employers 
—a popular superstition based on a few un- 
doubtedly truthful stories of hard-hearted em- 
ployers. It is not in consequence of a short de- 
mand for work—an argument falsely advanced 
by employers to explain the fact of small wages. 
It is in consequence of the vast numbers of such 
laborers ; the supply is largely in excess of the 
demand; and the eager thousands anxiously 
supplicating for employment underbid each oth- 
er for work that kills instead of supporting. 
The moment a woman is reduced to want she 
turns to her needle for support, instead of seek- 
ing it in less crowded channels; and if she be 
not a practiced needle-woman instead of a plain 
seamstress, the consequence is want, misery, 
disease, and lingering death.t 

The same result attends nine-tenths of those 
who turn in the same desperate way to litera- 
ture and the school-room for bread. Not one 
in twenty-five of the women who put pen to pa- 
per ever reach the dignity of print. Of those 
who succeed thus far not more than one in fifty 
can support herself by her pen, Of late years 
teaching has proved a little more remunerative 
to women than formerly. There can be no 

* By the last census of London, England, it appears 
there are 65,128 seamstresses and needle-women, of 
whom 43,928 are milliners and dress-makers. 

t The following table, showing the comparative av- 
erage wages paid to women in various trades and pro- 
fessions, is believed to be very nearly correct 
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doubt that the women are rapidly superseding 
men as teachers in the public and private schools 
of the country, particularly in the States most 
densely populated. There are now six times 
as many female as male teachers in Massachu- 
setts; five times as many in Vermont; twelve 
times as many in New York; and fifteen times 
as many in Philadelphia. It is estimated that 
over 100,000 of the 148,742 teachers in the 
country are females. ‘There is no longer any 
inducement for men to enter the profession, as 
women can be found who, working for less 
wages, are practically as good tutors. 

There are a large number of other branches 
of manufacture which offer great inducements 
to young women, and in which employers would 
find them very profitable laborers. Women are 
already employed here in photographic galleries, 
but not as largely as they should be. In nearly 
every London photographic studio numbers of 
females, some of them educated ladies, are em- 
ployed, which is, after all, but natural, as no- 
where are refinement and delicacy of touch of 
more importance than in the photographic art. 
Watch-making is a trade which, it appears from 
European experience, is especially adapted to 
woman's capabilities. All the delicate machin- 
ery, carving, and designing of the fine Geneva 
and other Swiss watches so popular in this coun- 
try are made by women. The work is done at 
the homes of the operatives. There are not 
less than twenty-five thousand women thus en- 
gaged in the neighborhood of Neufchatel alone. 
The system is admirable; there is great divi- 
sion of labor, all the parts of the watch are in- 
terchangeable, and the finished article is so 
cheap that it is smuggled into England at a 
price within the means of the working-classes. 
Working at home in odd hours between domes- 
tie duties, these women make from $3.50 to $4 
per week in gold. Those who have been abroad 
must have noticed that women are much more 
employed there than with us, Check-takers at 
the theatre, at the railway and omnibus sta- 
tions, and in shops generally, are of this gender, 
and they seem to get on quite as well as men 
do. The only place in which I remember to 
have seen a female ticket-taker in America is 
at the Academy of Design in New York city. 
There is no reason why women should not prac- 
tice medicine, unless it be the prejudice of la- 
dies to being attended by their own sex in this 
capacity as well as in that of saleswomen. The 
great difficulty at present is a general want of | 
confidence in the innovators. When time shall 
have established confidence in the knowledge 
of female physicians the prejudice will have 
disappeared. There are now six female phy- 
sicians in Philadelphia, and a larger number in 
New York ; but we are not yet as far advanced 
as the French, with whom the ‘‘ sage femme” 
is an “institution” whose numbers can not be 
estimated. 

There is every inducement to females to en- 
ter all these branches of labor; inducements 
not only in the character of the work and the 





| liberality of the remuneration, but in the pro- 
tection which is thrown around them, legal and 
otherwise. This care is a great interest as y ell 
as a duty on the part of every large manufac. 
turer; and as the reputation of his establish. 
ment naturally depends in some measure on 
that of his employés, he is careful to employ 
only honest and virtuous women and men, No 
young lady need fear to enter the social cirelo 
which is naturally formed by the association of 
working-women in a large and respectable es- 
tablishment. In the work-shops these girls are 
quiet, pleasant, and demure; they are lady-like 
and modest on the street, and go to and return 
from their work with just the same quiet de- 
meanor that school-girls display in wending 
their way through the streets. Charles Dick- 
ens, in his ‘“* American Notes,” describing the 
factory-girls of Lowell, Massachusetts, says as 
follows that which will as justly apply to the 
working-girls of New York: 
“These girls, as I have said, were all well dressed; 
and that phrase necessarily includes extreme cleanli- 
They were healthy in appearance, many of 
them remarkably so, and had the manners and de- 
portment of young women, not of degraded brutes of 
The rooms in which they worked were 
as well ordered as themselyes. In the windows of 
some there were green plants, which were trained to 
shade the glass; in all there was as much fresh air, 
cleanliness, and comfort as the nature of the occupa- 
tion would possibly admit of. Out of so large a num- 
ber of females, many of whom were only then just 
verging upon womanhood, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that some were delicate and fragile in appear- 
ance: no doubt there were. But I solemnly declare 
that from all the crowd I saw in the different factories 
that day I can not recall or separate one young face 
that gave me a painful impression; not one young 
girl whom, assuming it to be matter of necessity that 
she should gain her daily bread by the labor of her 
hands, I would have removed from those works if I 
had had the power. They reside at various boarding- 
houses near at hand. The owners of the mills are 
particularly careful to allow no persons to enter upon 
the possession of these houses whose characters have 
not undergone the most searching and thorough in- 
quiry. Any complaint that is made against them by 
the boarders or by any body else is fully investigated ; 
and if good ground of complaint be shown to exist 
against them they are removed, and their occupation 
is handed over to some more deserving person.” 


Of late years the needle-women of New York 
city have organized a “ Protective Union” of 
their own, the head-quarters of which are es- 
tablished at No. 44 Franklin Street, and which 
is annually doing much good in securing to 
working-women legal assistance and protection 
from impositions; obtaining for them employ- 
ment in various capacities; and by furnishing 
the sick and helpless with shelter and food. 
During the year 1867 this organization supplied 
3379 families with work, 

The chief obstacles, as I have said before, 
which women have to encounter result from 
the want of training and our false system of edu- 
cation. In all my inquiries, no matter what 
the character of the work was, I found that, 
with female as with male laborers, the higher 

| the degree of intelligence the higher the rate 
of wages. It is not merely true that those who 


best acquainted with their particular trade 


| are 
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make the most wages, but superior intelligence | croaching upon the northern temperate zone. 


in general matters makes a great difference. 
A practically-educated person not only learns 
a trade sooner, but learns it more thoroughly 
and is the more rapid worker. This partly ex- 
plains, also, that troublesome problem as to why 
a man’s labor is worth more than a woman’s. 
The practical education and worldly knowledge 
of the man is greater than that of the woman, 
and hence his increased value. Nature made 
the common male laborer more valuable than 
the common female laborer by making him 
stronger; custom—and a bad one at that—has 
made woman in all other fields of labor less 
valuable by restricting her practical education. 
Besides, few women ever wholly learn a trade 
by serving as men do a long apprenticeship at 
it, for it frequently happens that by the time a 
female apprentice is beginning to understand 
her trade, and to become of actual value to her 
employer, she marries and relapses into the bar- 
barism which condemns her again to needle 
and domestic work, It is only when they shall 
be specially trained, as boys are, to certain pro- 
fessions and occupations, and when they shall, 
as of necessity a great many of the rising gen- 
eration must, make the trades they shall learn 
the chief, and not the supplementary business 
of their lives, that women can hope to compete 
with the men at man’s wages. 





THE GREATEST VOLCANO IN THE 


WORLD. 
T is a wild and desolate region for the most 
part, that volcanic district of Hawaii. The 

whole island, indeed, is a specimen of Nature’s 
unfinished work. Each successive eruption from 
its craters adds deep layers of fused minerals to 
its mountain-slopes, or, pushing its way to the 
sea-shore, engrafts new capes and promontories 
upon its coasts, The northern portion of the 
island is green and fertile; but the southern re- 
gions, included in the districts of Puna, Kau, 
and Kona, are the frequent amphitheatre of 
those imposing pyrotechnic displays that have 
given Hawaii of late such ‘ distinguished con- 
sideration” among the great volcanoes of the 
world. 

Let us glance for a moment at the map of the 
Hawaiian group. We see a slightly - curved 
chain of islands, twelve in number, situated at 
about the distance of ten days’ sail southwest 
from San Francisco, and ranged in a series of 
which the members progressively increase in 
size from the northwestern to the southeastern 
extremity. But the chart will not disclose the 
most singular fact in their geography. This 
line of direction is the dine of growth of the 
group. Along this line each island has been 
successively thrown up, like a germ sprouting 
under the action of the central volcanic fires, 
For these islands are all volcanic, though pro- 
vided with coral reefs and quiet lagoons of 
comparatively recent formation. They lie in 
the northern margin of the tropics, almost en- 


They are not ‘South Sea Islands,” though 
many people have a firm conviction to that ef- 
fect, but the most northern of the chief Pacific 
islands, 

Kauai, the northwestern member of the 
group, is the oldest and most fertile island, pro- 
ducing the most luxuriant flora and the finest 
crops of sugar and coffee. ‘Toward the south- 
east the islands become successively more ster- 
ile and volcanic in appearance, and their cra- 


| ters show signs of more recent extinction ; un- 


til, arriving at Hawaii, the last and largest in 
the group, we find volcanic force in fierce activ- 
ity. It is more properly a creative than a de- 
structive force. Hawaii is still an unfinished 
island, yet it is old enough to have given its 





| ground of cosmical forces. 
| on a larger scale than any others of which his- 


name to the entire group. 
This island is the greatest modern battle- 
Its eruptions are 


tory has the record. If its earthquakes and 
fire-streams have been less destructive than 
some others to human life, it has been because 
the surrounding country has been less densely 
populated than Lisbon, Calabria, or Pompeii. 
For the observation of the most tremendous 
voleanic phenomena Hawaii is the central point 
of the world. 





Let us glance for a moment at the physical 
aspects of this region—this strange land, about 
| which so much has been written, and which is 
| yet so imperfectly understood. Hawaii is an 
| island of a triangular outline, measuring about 
| eighty miles on either side, and including an 
area equal to that of the State of Connecticut— 
four thousand square miles. Its profile is that 
of three gigantic mountain - domes — Mauna* 
Kea, or the ‘* Broad Mountain ;” Mauna Hua- 
lalai; and Mauna Loa, or the ** Long Mount- 
ain.” The first and the last of these are but 
little lower than Mont Blanc, each of their 
summits reaching a height of fourteen thousand 
feet; and Mauna Loa has a prospect of indefi- 
| nite further elevation, being still a young and 
growing mountain. They touch the limit of 
perpetual snow in this warm latitude (20° N.). 
The mountain with the largest name is regard- 








* The correspondence of the Hawaiian word mauna 
with the English mountain is one of several curious 
resemblances between words in this dialect and oth- 
ers of the same meanings in languages which are 
probably quite unrelated to it. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the Hawaiian 

Pono, good, with the Latin bonus, and its derivations 

buono, etc. 

Ike, to see, with the Sanescrit iksh, to see. 

Manao, I think, with the Sanscrit man, to think. 

Olelo or orero, a speech, with oratio. 

Kala, I proclaim, with the Greek kaleo, to call. 

Kani, to sing, with cano. 

Mele, an epic or chanted poem, with melos. 

Noo, I perceive, and noo-noo, wise, with nous, and San- 

scrit jna, to know. 

Like (pronounced [i-ki), similar, like, in form iden- 

tical with the English word like, 

Akolu, three, with the Finnic kolmo, three. 

Except in the last instance, however, these resem- 
blances are probably accidental. 
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ed by the islanders as a small and second-rate 
atfair, though it is 10,000 feet high. 

The scenery of this mountain region, the 
most elevated between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Himalayas, is exceedingly stern and 
grand. Unlike the Alps, with their infinite 
complexity of rock and glacier forms, the Ha- 
waiian mountains are vast lava domes, severe 
and simple in their outlines. Devoid of that 
variety, of the steep ranges of avalanche-bear- 
ing cliffs, of the sweeping curves of the glacier, 
and the countless peaks of the aiguilles, they are 


beautiful only when their crowns of snow are. 


lighted by rays that long precede the sunrise of 
the bower valleys, or when those summits shine 
like beacons with the parting splendors of even- 
tide. But their grandeur can hardly be match- 
ed among the Alpine passes; for, approaching 
them from the sea, the eye comprehends their 
proportions and their immense altitude at a 
glance. ‘No scene in Switzerland conveys the 
sense of such overpowering vastness as the west- 
ward view of Mauna Loa, 

A plateau of ancient lavas, now transformed 
into a rugged soil, connects the bases of these 
three mountains. A dense tropical forest, 
choked with underbrush and matted with the 
stems of gigantic vines, forms a belt of fifteen 
or twenty miles in width around their slopes. 
It is a wild and gloomy region. Herds of wild 
cattle, as savage as the buffalo of the prairies, 
roam through these forests, the hunter’s game. 
Their chase demands mvch skill and courage ; 
the wounded bull often turns madly upon his 
pursuer, and tramples him under foot or rends 
him with his long sharp horns. Taking advant- 
age of the habits of these animals, the hunter 
traps them in pitfalls. For the whole forest 
plateau of Hawaii has been surveyed by these 
intelligent animals, and mapped out with thou- 
sands of paths that lead to their favorite springs 
and pastures—paths that are constantly used 
by guides and hardy travelers. At the inter- 
sections of these tracks the hunters dig pits, 
which they cover with slender boughs and 
strew lightly with earth, in imitation of the 
original surface. In these the foremost of the 
herd are taken, but sometimes human game is 
entrapped as well. The lamented naturalist 
Douglas, while wandering upon the flank of 
Mauna Kea in pursuit of botanical specimens, 
fell into a pitfall in which a large bull had just 
been taken. On the following morning his 
body was found trampled under foot by the en- 
raged animal, who roared, lion-like, over the 
corpse of his victim. 

A single mail-ronte pierces this wild region, 
running from east to west between the bases of 
the mountains. The population of the island, 
however, is gathered upon the sea-shore. Mau- 
na Kea is the most northern summit of the 
great mountain triangle. It is many centuries 
since voleanie action has engraved scars upon 
that lofty dome. Its summit is still covered 
with the cones of ancient eruptions, but their 
craters are now filled with snows instead of 


molten lava, The subterranean fires, eye; 


| moving southward, have abandoned this mount. 


ain to the milder geologic agencies of air, wa- 
ter, and sunlight—the finishing tools in this eo- 
lossal foundry. But beneath Mauna Loa, the 
more southern, the Plutonic furnaces are in fy] 
blast. The piece of work in hand is nothing 
less than the completion of a mountain. Nor 
is it a petty Vesuvius that is forging—a hill for 
a tourist’s afternoon scramble—but a vast yol- 
canic mountain, already nearly three miles high, 
based upon a thousand square miles of indu- 
rated lavas, and pierced with two great actiye 
craters, lateral and terminal. 

Let us distinguish clearly these two volca- 
noes. The former, Kilauea, is the one that re- 
mains in continual action. Since the memory 
of man it has displayed a lake of boiling lava 
varying at times from a hundred to a thousand 
acres in extent, and often so easily accessible 
that the tourist can dip up the fusion with his 
alpenstock. It is the custom for visitors to 
stamp silver dollars into the incandescent mass 
thus detached from the fire-stream. The writer 
on one occasion visited Kilauea with a party 
of American nayal officers, who preserved a 
number of these voleanic mementoes. A young 
lieutenant—since that time a prominent com- 
modore in our navy — presented the native 
guide with a beautiful specimen, a bright Span- 
ish dollar imbedded in the fresh and scarce- 
cooled lava. The guide dashed it upon a rock, 
dislodging the dollar, which he pocketed. 
**Voleano plenty enough,” he said, ‘but me 
not get dollar every day.” 

Kilauea is situated, not upon the summit of 
Mauna Loa, but upon its eastern flank, nearly 
midway between the terminal crater and the 
sea, and at an elevation of four thousand feet. 
It is a vast black pit, nine miles in circumfer- 
ence, sunk at the present time to a depth of 
fourteen hundred feet below the surrounding 
country. The traveler approaches it through 
a desolate region, clad with ferns, dracena, 
sandal-wood, and patches of forest trees. The 
ground is fissured with chasms, from which sul- 
phurous vapors arise, and banks appear, seamed 
with veins of gypsum and sulphur, like those 
that are shown to the tourist in the ‘‘Solfata- 
ra” near Naples. He wonders where the fa- 
mous crater can be concealed; no lava-cone, 
breathing forth smoke and flame; no volumes 
of ascending vapors; no detonations or trem- 
blings of the earth announce that the volcano 


is near. The dome of Mauna Loa rises into 


the sunlight, wearing its crown of scintillant 
snows as though its heart were any thing but 
molten fire. 

But suddenly, as you advance, a wonderful 
sight opens upon you. The great chasm of the 
crater seems to sink away from your feet as you 
stand upon the brink of the sheer precipices 
that wall it around, and gaze upon the black 
and smoking plain below. It is a cooled sea 
of lavas, strewed with volcanic débris and fis- 
sured with yawning chasms, <A sloping bank 
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of detritus conducts a precarious foot-path to the 
bottom of the crater. Steam rises from seams 
near the edge of the cliff, and is condensed by 
the breeze that sweeps down from the mount- 
ain-summit, whistling through the coarse flags 
and sedges that collect the moisture, It 
trickles into calabashes placed at their roots, 
and is collected by the natives for the use of 
travelers; for no stream flows through this arid 
district. The soil around the crater, indeed, is 
so heated as to serve the purpose of a cooking- 
range. What savory recollections do not tray- 
elers bring away of meals cooked in the ground 
atthe “Volcano House!” Poultry, vegetables, 
game, enveloped thickly in succulent leaves, are 
buried in the earth and left for twelve hours to 
its thermal influences. The result is most sat- 
isfactory. A turkey, treated in this manner, 
acquires a delicious and peculiar flavor that can 
not be induced by the hastier coction of artifi- 
cial heat. ‘There is an additional zest, too, in 
the reflection that your meal has been prepared 
at a larger fire than even that of the famous 
Ho-ti, who burned the family mansion in order 
to have roast pig. Your cooking has been 
done, indeed, over the largest possible fire— 
the flame of a burning planet. 

Descending into the crater, the path leads 


you over a vitreous crust of lava that snaps and | 
crackles under foot like a crust of frozen snow. 
It is a treacherous covering, often ¢oncealing 
deep fissures in the dense lava beneath; so 
that it is necessary to sound each step in ad- 


vance with a stout stick, Treading carefully, 
making occasional detours to avoid the current 
of poisonous vapors that sweep too near, and 
gathering as you go the exquisite specimens of 
iridescent lava that glitter in your path, you 
reach, after an hour’s walk, the lake of fire— 
the great centre of voleanic action. It is a mile 
in circumference, and placed in the further ex- 
tremity of the crater. It boils and surges, 
throwing a briliuant spray of fusion high in the 
air, and roaring with a sound that makes one 
think of the suppressed breathing of some mon- 
ster animal. 
lake, the ‘‘ Hale Omaumau” of the Hawaiian 
mythology. Here is the abode of Pele, the 
presiding divinity of this torrid Walhalla. 


Lapped in the fiery surge, the goddess held | 


her tribunal or received the offerings of her 
worshipers. Animals, vegetables, fruits, many 


kinds of valuable property, were thrown into the | 
lava as sacrifices to conciliate her favor or allay | 


her wrath. For this goddess was never in the 
beneficent mood. When offended she poured 


torrents of lava over some luckless village, or | 


shattered with earthquakes the dwellings of her 
ill-wishers, and swept them from the shore upon 
the crests of sudden tidal waves. Sometimes 
she overran whole provinces with fiery eruption. 
The light capillary filaments of lava, spun like 
glass-blowers’ thread by the separation, high in 
the air, of molten masses flung upward by her 
fountains of fire, the islanders believed to be 


the tresses of the goddess, torn in wrath from | 


This is the ordinary aspect of the | 


her temples, and scattered broadcast over island 
and sea. The fierce volcanic lightnings that at- 
tended the eruptions of Kilauea were the glare 
of her eyes. ‘The earth trembled beneath the 
stamp of her Titanic foot. Brothers and sisters 
she had, only less terrible than herself. Their 
names were more beautiful than their charac- 
ters. The principal members of this amiable 
family were Ke-o-ahi-kama-kaua, ‘the Fire- 
thrusting Child of War;” Hiaka-wawahi-lani, 
‘“Heaven-rending Cloud-holder;” Aa-poha- 
i-wahi-ola, “the Explosion in the Place of 
Life;” Makole-wawahi-waa, “the Fiery-eyed 
Canoe-breaker ;” Hiaka-kaalawa-maka, *‘ Quick- 
glancing Cloud-holder ;” [Ziaka-kaleiia, ‘* Gar- 
land-encircled Cloud-holder:” Kamoho-ali, 
“King of Vapor.” Two or three of these dei- 
ties, Vulcan-like, were deformed. 
During the continuance of an eruption vast 
numbers of hogs were thrown alive into the 
crater, or cast into the rivers of fusion that 
ran toward the sea. Within the last half cen- 
tury, however, since the advent of the mis- 
sionaries, these sacrifices have been aban- 
| doned. 
The voleanic deities did not confine their 
| place of residence to Kilauea. When tired 
| of this Tartarean heaven they repaired to the 
summits of the mountains and reveled in their 
|snows. Thus the Hawaiian Paradise was a 
singular inversion of most people’s ideas of 
felicity. Their gods were equally at home 
in blast-furnaces or refrigerators. The as- 
tronomer Whiston imagined that comets were 
set apart for the abode of such spirits as left 
the body with crimes “‘uncanceled, unaneled.” 
| When, borne on their sweeping orbits, they 
reached the remotest interstellar spaces, they 
suffered inconceivable cold; then, returning 
from the aphelion, they were plunged into 
solar heat a hundred times more intense than 
that of molten iron. Whiston would have 
framed another theory than this had he learn- 
ed that it embodied the Hawaiian idea of ce- 
lestial comfort. 

It would appear, however, that the Hawaiian 
gods deserved no better accommodations than 
these. So intolerable was their rule that revolt 
occurred, from time to time, even in heaven. 
Once the theocracy was nearly abolished, A 
sort of Lucifer or Prometheus made the trouble. 
This was Kama-puaa, “ Child of a Hog,” a name 
derived from kama, child, and puaa, hog. He 
was not, however, a hero in the Miltonic vein, 
“Whose form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined,” 


but a gigantic monster, half human and half 
beast. He was an adventurous and wandering 
god, addicted to wading through the ocean 
from island to island, and coming ashore where 
his swinish fancy was best suited. During his 
travels from ‘‘ countries beyond the heavens” — 
a Hawaiian phrase implying their belief that the 
sky met the sea at the horizon—this Kama-puaa 
paid his respects at the court of Pele. He be- 
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came her guest, and aspired to be her suitor. 
Standing upon the brink of the great crater he 
wooed her in tones londer than volcanic thun- 
der. But Pele rejected his proposals with con- 
tempt, taunting him with his hoggish ancestry. 
He answered defiantly ; Pele ascended from the 
crater, armed with flames, to drive away her 
presumptuous lover. <A great fight ensued, in 


- ee, 
made the phenomenon striking and memorabje 


even in the eyes of the oldest observer of yo. 
canoes. The overflow continued until the 
whole mass of superincumbent lavas had been 


| discharged. 


which Kama-puaa got the better of the goddess. | 


Pele was forced bacx into the crater and threat- 
ened with destruction by the waters of the sea, 
which Kama-puaa poured into the voleano until 
its fires were well-nigh extinct. But Pele and 
her companions finally swallowed up the flood, 
rose again from the crater, and drove Kama- 
puaa, fighting desperately, into the sea, whith- 
er she pursued him with thunder, lightning, and 
volleys of great stones, like those that Pely- 
phemus cast after the fugitive Ulysses. 


for getting into mischief. Old natives have 
often pointed out to the writer, in a deep ravine 
upon the island of Oahu, a seam in the face of 


Let us now glance at Mokuaweoweo, the oth- 
er main source of the Hawaiian eruptions. Like 
Kilauea, the terminal crater is a vast sunken pit, 
floored with hardened lavas; but, unlike the 
lateral crater, it does not remain in continuoys 
action. It is the source of the most conspicu- 
ous eruptions, holding up its beacon-light at an 
elevation of fourteen thousand feet above the 
sea. Since the year 1789 ten eruptions from 
this and from the other volcano have been re- 


corded ; indicating a cycle of nine years as that 


the cliff which was made, they said, by the | 


hoof of the monster as he bounded at a single 
leap to the open country above. 
had risen against him and driven him ignomin- 
iously from the valley. 

Kilauea is the scene of eruptions which, 


of the greater Hawaiian eruptions. Of these 
the one of 1855 was the most extensive. Com- 


| mencing at the summit-crater it lasted thirteen 
This same Kama-puaa had a great faculty | 


months; it flooded an area of three hundred 
square miles, and disgorged thirty-eight billions 
of cubic feet of lava. It filled up ravines and 
valleys, destroyed the ancient forests, and only 
failed to overflow Hilo, the capital of the island, 


| by reason of the very gentle declivity of the 


Gods and men | 


though immense, are sometimes confined to the | 


area of its own crater, and seen only by chance 
visitors. 
to witness an extraordinary overflow of this 
kind, There had been unusual activity in the 
great lake. 
minerals within its banks had risen, fed by a 
central fountain, until it gained the level of the 
bottom of the crater. 


It was once the writer’s good fortune | 


Little by little the tide of molten | 


only hold out. 


But, though its rise was | to grow, seedling continents. 


not then checked, it did not overflow into the | 


crater. Little by little the melted lava builded 
up for itself a restraining barrier. Each fiery 


wave that dashed upon the margin of the lake | 


threw out a spray that solidified as it fell. In 


| by a witness : 


this way a circular rim or wall was slowly builded | 


up around the entire circumference of the melt- 
ed sea, which still continued rising. Its sur- 
face, when the writer descended into the crater, 
was thirty feet higher than the surrounding 
level. Fire, spilling over the edges of this in- 


| ing, near the summit of Mauna Loa. 


mountain slope in its rear. This torrent ap- 
proached within four miles of the sea; the lava 
streams of 1801, 1823, 1832, 1840, and 1859 
reached it, adding new territory to the coast, 
In case of the Hawaiian Islands being of- 
fered for sale in Washington, let Mr. Seward 
consider that their annexation may turn out to 
be a larger affair than it seems. It is not so 
much a question of their present area of terri- 
tory, as of buying a sort of geographical germ, 
which may grow to any extent if the volcanoes 
They are slips of land set out 


Such are the active craters of Hawaii. Let 
us now picture their most recent and destruc- 
tive eruption—that of April, 1868. The first 
symptoms of its outbreak were thus described 
“Qn the 27th of March the 
eruption commenced, at six o’clock in the morn- 
It gave 


|no forewarning; the fire burst up out of the 
| ground, throwing a fountain of red lava high 


candescent caldron, warned the party not to ap- | 


proach too near, 
enormous that the imprisoned lavas, it was evi- 
dent, must soon burst through their imprison- 
ing barriers. As we looked the event took 
place. 
lava-wall was burst open, and the great flood 
of fusion poured forth in a raging river of fire. 
It snatched up ponderous masses of rock that 


The lateral pressure was so | 


mountain. 


in the air. Then a great column of smoke rose 
up thousands of feet, arching over to the east. 
In a few minutes three more jets were thrown 
up toward the south of the first; soon the red 
lava began running down the sides of the 
At seven o’clock we began to hear 


| a roaring sound, which grew louder and louder 


With a tremendous crash and roar the | 


lay in its course, and, floating them off, melt- | 
ed them like lumps of wax into its current. | 


At one point it plunged down a cliff more than 
fifty feet in height. 
of such a ponderous mass; the glow of the tor- 
rent, like that of molten iron from the furnace ; 


the nearness and suddenness of the outbreak, | 


the strange dynamics that had occasioned it, 


The thunder and power | 


until the air seemed to tremble with the roar 
of the volcano.” This lasted but an hour. 


| The mountain-valves closed. The lava ceased 


to flow. Every one inquired, “ What has be- 
come of the voleano?” and waited anxiously 
for new manifestations of its power, knowing 
that this sudden check of the eruption boded 
no good to the island. It is a symptom as 


| ominous in the case of volcanoes as in that of 


disease. The ancient philosopher who held 
that the earth was an animal, undergoing the 


| various processes of health and sickness, would 
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an 
have found a strong support for his argument 
could he have watched this eruption. 

The people of Hawaii did not have long to 
wait for the confirmation of their fears. The 
imprisoned volcanic forces made themselves 
felt in frequent and violent shocks of earth- 
quakes, which continued almost incessantly for 
two weeks. In the district of Kau no less than 
three hundred shocks were counted in a single 
day. Rev. Titus Coan, in a letter to a New 
York journal, said, “The earthquakes became 
more frequent and startling from day to day, 
until the succession became so rapid that the 
jsland quivered, like the lid of a boiling pot, 
nearly all the time between the heavier shocks.” 


The proprietor of the inn at Kilauea, accord- | 


ing to an able account in the Honolulu Com- 
mercial Advertiser, “‘endured the shaking as 
long as possible. But one night at eleven 
o'clock Pele sent a Rodman 20-inch shot with 
an aim so well directed that it struck the 
ground directly beneath my bed. I jumped and 
ran, and did not return. 


lava waves, on putting her ear to the ground, 


rushing and roaring far beneath the surface, | 
Over two | 


like the surge of waves ina storm.” 
thousand distinct shocks occurred during this 
time, and many people were made sea-sick by 
their motions, which were lateral, perpendicu- 


lar, rotary, oscillating, and of all degrees of in- | 


tensity from gentle to severe. 

This unstable condition of things lasted un- 
til the second day of April, when the pent-up 
forces beneath the mountains began to liberate 
themselves. ‘ On this day,” says Rey. Titus 
Coan, ‘‘an event occurred which defies descrip- 
tion. Such an earthquake has no record in 
the history or the traditions of these islands. 
It lasted from two to three minutes, and was 
terrific. Houses jarred, cracked, swayed, and 
fell; most of our stone buildings, the Hilo jail 
among them. ‘Trees swayed and fell; all the 
stone fences went down; great boulders were 
tossed about like foot-balls; precipices fell 
thundering into the sea. Riders and horse- 
men were prostrated, Our streams ran mud. 
Within doors every thing was thrown pell-mell. 
My heaviest book-case, which stood southwest 
and northeast, was overturned ; while my case 
of shells and minerals, which stood at right 
angles to this line, remained standing ; show- 
ing that the earthquake waves moved nearly 
in the direction of the magnetic needle. The 
crust of the earth rose and sank like the sea in a 
storm. It seemed as if the ribs of the mount- 
ains and the granite pillars of the world were 
breaking.” 

In the district of Kau, however, the earth- 
quake was still more severe. “The earth 
swayed to and fro,” writes Mr. F. 8. Lyman, 
‘first north and south, then east and west, 
then round and round, up and down, and in ev- 
ery imaginable direction. Every thing crashed 
around us; the trees thrashed about as if torn 
by a mighty rushing wind; it was impossible to 


stand; we had to sit on the ground, bracing 
with hands and feet to keep from rolling over. 
Suddenly we saw bursting from the hill-side, 
about a mile and a half away, what we sup- 
posed to be an immense river of lava (it proved 
to be an eruption of earth), which rushed down 
to the plain below, apparently bursting out of 


| the ground, throwing rocks high in the air, and 


swallowing up every thing instantly in its way 
—farms, houses, cattle, horses, and men. It 
went three miles in not more than three min- 
utes’ time. We expected every moment to be 
swallowed up by the lava from beneath, for we 
heard it constantly rushing and surging under 
our feet.” 

American travelers who have passed through 
the district of Kau will remember not only its 
bleak fields of lava and its iron-bound coast, 
but green and gentle valleys also, filled with 
herds of cattle, with flocks of sheep and goats ; 
hill-sides brightened by cultivation and re- 


| deemed from loneliness by the pretty dwellings 
A lady, who spent | 
two weeks in this region, distinctly heard the | 


of the planters. Here the intensity of the earth- 
quake culminated. At the moment of the se- 
verest shock the top of a mountain was torn off 
and thrown horizontally through the air, fall- 
ing into the inhabited valley; a great torrent 
of water burst forth with it, carrying the soil, 
an immense mass of mud, rocks, and shattered 
tree-trunks, to a distance of three miles down 
the valley. The frame-work of the mountain 
was rent, and it was hurled upon the plain. 
So sudden and terrible was this convulsion that 
there was no way of escape. It was like the 
explosion of a powder magazine, Thirty-one 
natives and a thousand head of cattle and horses 
were instantly killed. Sheep and goats were 
found dead in the very edges of the torrent of 
mud, and but half covered by it; a second’s 
gain in time would have saved them. 

This stream was three-fourths of a mile in 
width, and from six to fifty feet deep, narrow- 
ing toward the lower end. It was not heated, 
When erupted it was not firm enough to bear 
the weight of a man. One house, fortunately 
placed on a little spur or hillock, escaped the 
general destruction. A woman who was in it 
at the moment the valley was swept was re- 
moved safely from her island of security, as 
soon as the mud had hardened sufficiently to 
admit approach to it. The whole of her fami- 
ly were buried with their flocks. 

The earth for miles around the ravaged val- 
ley was seamed and broken. But, as if Nature 
relented over the mischief done, a stream of 
clear water burst from the lower extremity of 
the eruption, and has flowed constantly where 
there was no water before. 

The surviving inhabitants of the valleys in 
this region fled from their houses, and gather- 
ing upon the hills spent the night in prayer and 
singing. Well might they flee; for another 
calamity, not less terrible, swift, and fatal than 
the rending open of the mountains had befallen 
the dwellers by the shore. At the same time 
with the earth eruption the sea receded far be- 
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low the low-water-mark. Pausing a few sec- ! 


onds, as if gathering its power, it leaped upon 
the shore in a wave forty feet high, that swept 
every thing before it, destroying men, animals, 


houses, trees, boats, canoes, goods in store ; ob- | 


literating paths and boundaries, and completely 
devastating many miles of the coast of Kau. 
Not a house remained to mark the sites of 
three villages. Nearly a hundred persons were 
drowned. Whole groves of stately cocoa-nut- 
trees were swept away. The great wave oscil- 
lated to and fro six times, like the vibration of 
a heavy avalanche from side to side in a Swiss 
valley; and doing, like that, new destruction 
with each returning beat. Many who were 
carried out to sea by the retiring wave saved 
their lives by that remarkable skill in swim- 
ming which distinguishes the islanders. A 
man named Holona started to flee when the 
sea receded; but, remembering that he had 


left money in his house, turned back to save it. | 
ad | 


As he entered the building the great wave burst 


upon it, driving it inland; and then swept it | 


out to sea. Being a powerful man and an ex- 
pert swimmer, Holona wrenched a plank from 
his dwelling, struck out for the shore, and 
landed unhurt upon the crest of the returning 
wave, 

This completes the story of varied destruc- 
tion for the day. No eruption of lava, how- 
ever, had occurred since the first brief display, 


two weeks previously. The sea boiled near the | 


coasts of Kau, as if submarine fires were act- 
ive; and ship-masters reported a small volcan- 
ic island to have been thrown up south of Ha- 
waii. But people expected another eruption 
before quiet could come. ‘It was evident,” 
said-Mr. Coan, ‘‘that the great molten ocean, 
which had first appeared in the summit-crater, 
was now striving to force an outlet at some less 
elevated point. Instead of overflowing from 
the mouth of Mokuaweoweo, the flood of fu- 
sion was rending, melting, and pressing its way 
along subterranean channels with a power that 
the very foundations of our island could not re- 
sist. We were incessantly reminded of the aw- 
ful tread of subterranean dynamics. The ques- 
tion still was, Where is the volcano ?” 

In a few days this question was answered. 
On the 7th of April Mauna Loa was again rent 
open—this time at a point near the sea, A 
river of perfectly fused lavas poured forth, fill- 
ing a large valley with pahoehoe, or ‘ satin- 
lava,” so called from its vitreous, glassy sur- 
face when cooled. This crater remained act- 
ive but a few hours. Pele was determined to 
force an outlet for her lavas nearer the sea, as 
if tired, in her old age, of elevating them to the 
summit of her loftiest mountains, During the 
afternoon of the same day a new crater broke 
open with a heavy crash and a frightful roar. 
An immense stream of lava, disgorging itself 
from a point not more than ten miles from the 
shore, poured seaward with a speed of twenty 
miles per hour. It destroyed houses, cattle, 
flocks, and four thousand acres of arable land, 


besides a much larger tract of inferior quality 
Animals were paralyzed with terror at the ap- 
proach of the fire, and seldom made any effo»: 
to escape. They gazed as if fascinated upon 
the roaring torrent until they were instant), 
swept away and consumed. The inhabitants. 
warned by the terrible occurrences of the pre- 
vious days, were barely quick enough to escape 
with their lives. Many had remained in this 
vicinity in spite of earthquakes, mud-eruptions, 
and the terrible voleanic waves. But when i; 
came to a stream of fire running through their 
best bedrooms they left. The position was no: 
tenable any longer. Most of the survivors fled 
| to Hilo. The path by which one party of fugi- 
tives escaped was covered with lava within ten 
minutes after they passed over it. 

The area of the new crater was at first near- 
|ly a square mile; but it enlarged itself con- 
stantly by engulfing portions of its sides. One 
observer saw a tract of land, which he estima- 
ted at five acres in extent, fall at once and dis- 
appear in the molten flood. His description 
of the scene of the eruption is graphic. He 
says: ‘*We found the eruption in full blast, 
Four enormous fountains, generally separated 
from each other, but sometimes uniting later- 
ally into a line a mile long from north to south, 
| were continually spouting up from the chasm 
of the crater. These jets were not intermit- 
tent, but played like fountains of water, and 
were apparently as fluid. They were blood- 
red in the sunlight. They varied constantly 
in height and diameter. They boiled with the 
most terrific fury, throwing up enormcus col- 
umns of crimson lava and red-hot rocks to a 

height of five or six hundred feet. Sometimes 
| the jet ceased to play for a few minutes; and 
| then, urged by the accumulated forces from be- 
| low, the united fountains burst forth together— 
| a wave of roaring lava a mile in length hurled at 

once to « height of a hundred feet. The sepa- 
| rate jets displayed a rotary motion toward the 
| south; and rocks were flung from them in this 
| direction.” 
| 


From this source a resistless torrent of fusion 
flowed to the sea, surging and roaring like the 
| rapids of Niagara, and careering through the 
| valley with a fury, speed, and power that are 
| perfectly indescribable. It was such a river of 
| fire as only the Hawaiian volcanoes produce. 
It flowed five days, and ceased upon the 12th 
of April. During its continuance the atmos- 
phere was so obscured with smoke that the sun 
could be observed at noon with the naked eye 
as through a smoked glass; and vessels found 
it difficult to grope their way through the chan- 
nels of the group, the landmarks being entirely 
obscured. 

The pastor of Hilo gives a touching picture 
of the fugitives from this desolated district. 
“The natives came to Hilo like Job’s messen- 
gers of grief, one treading upon the heels of 
another. This man says, ‘ My house is fallen, 
my wife and two children are dead, “and I only 
am left alone to tell thee.”’ Another comes to 
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me, saying, ‘I was eating with my family in | 
my house by the sea-side, when suddenly a 
great wave struck the building, and, of six, “I 
am left alone to tell thee.”’ ‘The next messen- 
ger says, ‘My husband and sons were fishing 
on the shore, when a wave took them out to 
sea, “‘and I am left alone to tell thee.”’ An- 
other hurries in and says, ‘I was im the field 
catching my horse, when lo! the earth rent and 
disgorged vast masses of mud, swallowing up 
my house and my lands and my family of thir- 
teen, “and I alone am escaped to tell thee.” 
And I might repeat indefinitely their tales of 
parents made childless, children made orphans, 
husbands and wives sundered or buried with | 
their families and houses in a moment.” | 
Such was the great eruption of 1868, It will | 
be observed that it presented the following train | 





Chitor’s 


ATOBODY could have written this book— 
N London Review recently said of Longfel- 
low’s Hyperion—who could have reached the 
Rhine in a few hours. It needed the ocean, 
thought the critic, to make the Rhine and Switz- 
erland remote and romantic to the poet. But he 
forgot Childe Harold, a book written by an En- 
glishman, and which has given to the Rhine and 
Italy a more romantic glamour for John Bull | 
upon his travels than any book he reads. It is 
not the distance, it is the imagination susceptible | 
to association which is the secret. The traveler 
of to-day is not likely to be affected as his father | 
was by the melane holy melody of Byron; but it 
is an interesting illustration of the power of his 
genius that Byron has imposed his interpretation 
of so many scenes upon the mind of the modern 
English and American observer. His view makes 
Italy, as Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of John 
Kemble made Hamlet. If we stand in the Capi- 
tol and look at the Dying Gladiator, we must 
also see ‘* his young barbarians all at play” upon 
the Danube. If at Terni we see the Velino 
‘cleave the wave-worn precipice,” the Byronic 
lines murmur along our lips. As we step into 
the gondola and glide gently upon the Grand 
Canal, memory keeps time to the measure of the | 
dipping oar with the words whose charm is un- 
exhausted : 
“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier.” 

At “a tomb in Arqua,” at ‘* Clarens, sweet Cla- | 
rens,” we are still led, like Dante, by the singing | 
guide. The Guide- book is full of him. The | 
travel-books are full of him. He is familiar | 
almost to commonplace. 
** Beigium’s capital” for the first time without | 
listening for ‘‘ the sound of revelry ?” Who goes 
to the field of Waterloo remembering ‘‘ the un- 
returning brave,” and does not sigh : 





“ And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves.” 


Sitting quietly here in a great land which looks 
to the future, not to the past, it is pleasant to 
think of the throngs of travelers who have gone 
hence for a summer wandering in Europe. The 
time of many is short, and they will find the nat- 





Cosy Chair. 


But who comes to | N 


of phenomena: (1) a brief overflow from the 
terminal crater; (2) a series of severe earth- 
quakes, which lasted for fifteen days, and cul- 
minated, on the 2d of April, in (3) a mud- 
eruption and (4) a sudden influx of the sea. 
The period of commotion was brought to a 
close by (5) a profuse eruption of lavas from a 
point low down upon the mountain-side. 

If the science of ‘* Universology,” or univers- 
al analogy, as set forth by a recent philosopher, 
prove to be a valid discovery, we may find that 
the causes which led to the occurrence of the 


| above symptoms in Nature’s economy are not 


wholly dissimilar to those which disturb the 
health of the individual. It would be a curious 
inquiry; but we shall not pursue it here, satis- 
fied if we have shown reason for c -alling Hawaii 
“the greatest volcano in the world,” 





ural sentiment of the scene exquisitely melodized 
by Byron. If the traveler is seeking pleasure 
merely and abandons himself to memory, the 
people of to-day will seem to him but figures in 
the landscape. As he lifts his eyes in the Coli- 
seum and looks along the ruined arches, recall- 
ing the cruel multitude that sat there under the 


| open sky dooming the unfortunate to death, or 


the bestial emperor under his silken canopy whom 
the victims about to die salute, the group of 
peasants who loiter by him, and mechanically 


| kneel to repeat a prayer at the cross in the cen- 


tre of the arena, will scarcely arrest the atten- 
tion that is absorbed in the brutal spectacle of a 
wholly vanished time. So every where in Europe 
the traveler moves looking backward : 
“‘And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 

Yet so intense is the delight of European travel, 
so freshly remembered is it when almost another 
generation of travelers are ready to begin their 
journey, that the patriarch who goes to the wharf 
to say farewell to the newer voyagers looks at 
them with tenderness and pity, and there is even 
a sadness in his congratulations, not because they 


| are sailing away, but because he can not believe 


that they will find what he found, nor possibly 
enjoy what he enjoyed. These newer voyagers 
will see a France and a Switzerland and an Italy ; 
they will eat oranges at Sorrento, and gaze upon 
the Mediterranean from Capri, and hear the fish- 
er's song at Amalfi; but they will not hear and 
see through the enchantment of |: apsed years. 

In his lively book of traveling letters, lately 
published, Dr. Bellows says that he went up the 
ile in a steamer of seventy berths. An ancient 
mariner of the Nile can not comprehend it. In 
a steamer? With paddles or screws whisking 
the water? And steam blowing off? Making 
innumerable miles a day? The round trip to 
Philx in two weeks, or a week? but how could 
you see Egypt, or feel it? That slow floating 
southward upon white wings; the sinking deep- 
er and farther from the world we knew; the 
sense of infinite strangeness and distance ; the 
weeks passing with no sign of accustomed life ; 
slowly, one by one, the temples, the tombs ; in 
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the still days the crew dragging the boat along 
and singing the wild minor refrain ; a voyage of 
wonder and of dreams—is that Egypt to be seen 
inasteamer? Itis useless to say that you may go 
in the old way if you choose. You can not go in 
the old way, because it is no longer what it was, 
if there be a newer. You may drive from Lon- 
don to Oxford. But is that going by the old 
English stage-coach when it was the only way, 
when the guard wound his horn, and the cherry- 
nosed coachman threw down the ribbons at each 
relay, and the neat inns stood smiling with open 
doors, and tra-la-la sped the nimble team by the 
park gate and the hawthorn hedge? You may 
go by sloop from New York to Albany. But is 
that the romantic Hudson voyage which could 
be made in no other way? As you quiver and 
jar along in eight hours in the new and magnifi- 
cent floating palace, etc., etc., is it a mighty 
game of bowls you hear among the Catskill, or 
merely thunder, which, as any child of eight 
years will tell you, is only a sound produced by 
—etc., efc. 

No sensible ancient mariner will quarrel with 
all this, nor desire to banish the steamer of sev- 
enty berths from the Nile. Far from it. When 
in Rome that venerable itinerant looked at the 
pictures of the old city a century before, and he 
was very glad that fate delayed his coming until 
that very hour. But now, when he hears of ar- 
riving at the Holy City by railway, of skimming 
the Campagna as he skims the spacious Hemp- 
stead plain upon Long Island or the Illinois 
prairie, he, too, loses his breath, and is piously 
grateful that his coming was not postponed lon- 
ger. So when he shakes a farewell hand with 
the youth who are not going to stop at a certain 
point upon the Campagna, and run forward to the 


top of a hill whence they can see far away upon | 
the horizon the faintly outlined dome of St. Pe- | 


ter’s—and who are not going from Leghorn to 
Florence through the grape harvest, their car- 
riage heaped with the luscious clusters, but are to 
whi through Tuscany in an hour or so, the re- 
gret in his tone is not personal or selfish, it is for 
a whole order of things passed away. 


Such an ancient mariner would, however, be | 


indeed sorry if he supposed that any body sus- 
pected him of a very common and very odious 
kind of remark, against which he kindly warns 
all the throngs of travelers of whom mention has 
been made. ‘The remark in question may be 
called the capping remark. Thus one traveler 
says to another—as Marco Polo to George 
Sandys— 

** You went to Jerusalem ?’ 

“7a 

** And to Jericho?” 

“Yes.” 

** And to the Jordan ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘** Did you see the white stone on the bottom 
near where the river flows into the Dead Sea?” 

‘*Well—let me see! I don’t exactly seem to 
remember that I did precisely see that.”’ 

** Ah!” replies Marco Polo. 

It is a very brief sound, but being interpreted 
it means, ‘‘'Then, my dear George Sandys, you 
might just as well not have seen the Jordan at 
all.” Not that the white stone was famous or 
worth seeing, but that Marco Polo wished to 
**rub in” upon George Sandys's mind the convic- 


’ 


tion that he, Polo, had seen more than he 
dys, in the same direction. 

This capping process sometimes leads to very 
droll results. Young Green heard Gray and 
Brown comparing their notes of travel. ~ Each 
was naturally anxious to have seen and done 
rather more than the other; but it appeared that 
each had been in about the same places, and had 
had very much the same experience. 

‘Lago Maggiore is a lovely sheet of water,” 
remarked Gray. 

** Truly exquisite,” replied Brown. 

“* And Isola Bella is most beautiful,” suggest- 
ed Gray. 

**Dear! dear!” approvingly assented Brown, 

** How high is the statue of San Carlo Borro- 
meo ?” asked Gray. 

** About sixty feet,” answered Brown, 

** It’s a wonderful prospect from his eye,” said 
Gray. 

‘* Whose eye?” asked Brown. 

**San Carlo Borromeo’s,” replied Gray, whose 
mind instantly suspected that he had caught th: 
adversary, and who followed up his advantage 
vigorously and suddenly. ‘* Of course you went 
up San Carlo?” 

**Up San Carlo? You mean the church at—” 

**Oh no! the statue on Lago Maggiore ?” 

‘*Went up the statue! what do you mean?” 
snapped Brown, foreseeing discomfiture. 

**Oh! I thought you probably knew,” retort- 
ed the triumphant Gray, ‘‘ that the statue is hol- 
low.” 

“Oh! ah! yes!” returned Brown, indiffer- 
ently. 

** And you didn’t go up?” pressed Gray. 

‘**Not exactly,” feebly rejoined Brown. 

‘“* Nor sit in his nose?” continued Gray. 

‘** Not exactly,” muttered Brown. 

‘*Nor look out of his eyes,” said Gray. 

**T thought I wouldn't,” sniffed Brown, in 
full retreat. 

**Oh!” smiled Gray, with the air of David 
holding the head of Goliath by the hair, and dis- 
playing it to mankind—“‘ oh!” 

Young Green heard all this, and he resolved 
that whatever he did not do when he went to 
Europe, he would at all hazards sit in the nose 
of San Carlo Borromeo. ‘The next year he came 
to Lago Maggiore. He saw the statue. He re- 
membered the conversation and his high resolve, 
and he essayed the deed. It was fearful. Ile 
tore his hands; he tore his clothes; he was half 
suffocated; and, wedging himself into the nose, he 
stuck fast, and was only rescued at the peril of his 
| life. When he told Gray afterward, and remind- 
|ed him of the colloquy with Brown, that expe- 
rienced traveler laughed until the tears ran down 

his cheeks. ‘* My dear Green,” said he, ‘‘I never 
went up the confounded thing; but it was neces- 
| sary to take Brown down somehow, and I em- 
| ployed the good saint for the purpose.” He 
| laughed again to tears; but Mr. Green soberly 
| resolved that he would eschew the capping talk 
of travel. And he chose the wiser course. 

The truth is that Green should not trust too 
| much the tales, nor indeed the regrets, of the 
| ancient mariners. 

“For travelers tell no idle tales, 
But fools at home believe them.” 
| Certainly when this one remarks that he feels in 
| saying farewell, that young Green will never see 
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the Europe that he saw, he has not the remotest | 
idea of dimming his bright hope nor of asserting 
an advantage. What is it, indeed, but a way 
of saying that he is no longer the same man he 
was? If he were, what would be the gain of 
travel? It is not only an enlargement of the 
scenery of the mind, not only a richer and more 
various memory that he has acquired, but a 
riper experience, He has grown wiser; and 
perhaps all that he feels when he shakes Green's 
parting hand is that Green is not so wise as he 
will one day be. 

But, believe it, as Bacon says to a young, well, | 
intelligent man, unfettered by ties that trouble, 
Europe is all that he dreams. Indeed, an 
Easy Chair can have pure pleasure in this 
great city where is so much unpleasantness, if 
it will merely repair to the wharf when a steam- 
er is about sailing and feast its eyes and imagin- 
ation upon the various members of the Green 
family who are busily taking possession of their 
state-rooms and adjusting themselves with im- 
mense paraphernalia of loose coats and colored 
shirts and caps to the blissful unknown exigen- 
cies of sea life. No moment will ever be fuller 
or fairer with expectation. And yet often and 
often there will be unimaginable days and scenes 
in Switzerland, in Italy, in the East, when the 
happy traveler will recall the sweet vague hope 
with which he sailed away, beyond the Narrows, 
beyond Sandy Hook, out upon the broad water 
as mystic and alluring to him as the Western Sea 
to Columbus, and he will own that even the ex- | 
pectation of that hour is more than fulfilled. 

See how enchanting it is, that the memory 
even holds an ancient mariner prattling, as if 
you and he were sitting upon the shore this 
summer morning, plashing idle feet in the cool 
water and talking at random of the wonders be- | 
yond the sea. How imperishable is its romance! | 
lhere is a sail! and another, and another! Why 
not the fleet of which Paracelsus sung ? 





“Over the sea our galleys went, 
With cleaving prows in order brave, 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave, 
A gallant armament, 
* * . . 


* * 


But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar-pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine, 
And an awning drooped the mast below, 
In fold on fuld of the purple fine, 
That neither noon-tide nor star-shine, 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawned, oh, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar; 
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honors what he likes. The Literary, Scientific, 
and Mechanics’ Institute of ‘‘ the ancient city of 
Carlisle” has presented an address of welcome to 
the poet ; the University of Cambridge has made 
him a Doctor of Laws: Oxford wished to do so; 
the London Reform Club has elected him a mem- 
ber ; some corporation in ‘* Edina,” the Northern 
Athens, has invited him to a banquet; the little 
crowds at the railway stations cheer him as he 
passes in the train; innumerable breakfasts, din- 
ners, suppers, feasts of all kinds, await him, and 
are profiered with a profuse and charming hospi- 
tality. Friendly hands and faces and words upon 
all sides of him must remind others, if not him- 
self, of his own little poem : 
“T shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 
“T breathed a song into the air; 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 
“Long, long afterward in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end. 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 
This is precisely the secret of the poet’s wel- 
come. He is known only as a singer. He has 
no disciples as a philosopher might have—as 
He has no religious 
sectarian tie to bind him to any class in En- 
He has written no history that might 
have celebrated British heroism. He has mere- 


|ly breathed a song into the air, and he finds it 


again in the heart of a nation. 

Longfellow’s popularity is probably greater than 
that of any poet who now writes the English lan- 
guage. ‘Tennyson appeals far less than he to the 
range of universal emotion. The constant ten- 


| dency to philosophic refinement and speculation 


in Tennyson limits popular sympathy. Brown- 
ing’s dramatic subtlety outruns all but a very se- 
lect appreciation, although that is of the highest. 
But Longfellow’s range is exactly within the com- 
mon and simple feelings, the pathos and the sweet- 
This is the 
more striking because he is especially a scholar. 
There is a scholarly elegance in every strain, and 
a fond familiarity with scholarly images. A mas- 
ter of the literature of romance, its suggestions 
are inspirations to the poet, and he uses even the 
names of poetic association with the most exqui- 
site skill; as in the iittle poem of the Evening 
Star: 





But when the night-wind blew like breath, 

For joy of one day's voyage more, 

We sang together on the wide sea, 

Like men at peace on a peaceful shore; 

Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 

Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 

And in a sleep as calm as death, 

We, the voyagers from afar, 
Lay stretched along, each weary crew 

In a circle round its wondrous tent 

Whence gleamed soft light and curled rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too; 

So the stars wheeled round, and the darkness past, 

And at morn we started beside the mast, 

And still each ship was sailing fast.” 


Mr. LonGrettow has had a most kindly wel- 
come in England. John Bull is a little clumsy 
at a compliment, but he is very hearty, and it is 
a sign of the ripeness of his civilization that he 
is not ashamed of the heartiness with which he 

Vor. XXXVII.—No. 220.—N n 


“*Chrysaor, rising out of the sea, 
Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 
Forever tender, soft, and tremulous.” 


That a poet so curiously refined, and of tastes 
so scholarly, should be the most popular of poets 
in an age so reflective and introspective as ours, 
is a fact to be explained only by the genuineness 
of his poetic genius. No man ever wrote less at 
the popular heart, or made less pretension to be 
a singer of “‘the people.” But it is doubtful 
whether any singer since Burns has had so wide 
and general an audience. Certainly no literary 
American has ever so deeply written his name 
upon the heart of so many Englishmen as well 
as upon that of his own countrymen. Others, 
| doubtless, have been recognized as men of much 
| greater genius, and of much more memorable 
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achievement and abiding influence; but what 
English poet that we have known would have 
been so welcomed among us by a people so fa- 
miliar with his works and so grateful to the 
author as Longfellow is in England? and what 
other American would have received for his lit- 
erary achievements alone such a welcome as En- 
gland gives to him ? 

But John Bull is a little clumsy at a compli- 
ment, because, while he is heartily cheering his 
guest, he is busily analyzing his excellences and 
announcing that he is not a very great man after 
all. Would it not be a little superfluous and 
unhandsome if all the British newspapers should 
fall to saying, apropos of Sir Robert Napier’s 
return, and his reception by the House of Com- 
mons, and the vote of thanks, and the visit to 
the Queen at Windsor, and the Lord Napiership 
of Magdala, ‘‘ All very well; but after all he is 
not Alexander the Great, or Hannibal, or Julius 
Cesar?” It was not so great a feat to subdue 
an army of barbarians and rescue a few prison- 
ers as to overthrow Napoleon at Waterloo; but 
it was a necessary and useful action, wisely and 
heroically done. Need we go beyond the hero- 
ism and the sagacity? Must we elaborately 
point out the inferiority of such a deed, and of 
the talent that achieved it, to the rescue of the 
Netherlands from Spanish domination? If a 
singer has sung himself into the admiring affec- 
tion of a people, let us call that enough, and not 
feel it necessary to show that he is neither Shake- 
speare nor Dante. 

But in both cases the admiration and the hon- 
or are very sincere, and nobody need quarrel. 
Howbeit, it is impossible not to remember Rich- 
ard Cobden’s truth-telling about the London 
Times, when its present strain of remark about 
this country is contrasted with that of four and 
five years ago. It has printed a poetical wel- 
come to Longfellow, which plainly salutes the 
poet’s country as well as himself, and says with 
a solemn wink, ‘‘ There! you see now what a 
truly fraternal spirit inspires us!” Let the Times 
be tranquil. It will at least deceive one country 
no more. It has shown both its will—and its 
sagacity. Here is its weleome to Longfellow : 
“Welcome to England thou whose strains prolong 

The glorious bead-roll of our Saxon song; 
Embassador and Pilgrim-bard in one, 

Fresh from thy home—the home of Washington, 
On hearths as sacred as thine own, here stands 
The loving welcome that thy name commands; 
Ilearths swept for thee and garnished as a shrine 
By trailing garments of thy muse divine. 

Poet of Nature and of Nations, know 

Thy fair fame spans the ocean like a bow. 

Born from the rain that falls into each life, 
Kindled by dreams with loveliest fancies rife: 

A radiant arch that with prismatic dyes 

Links the two worlds, its keystone in the skies.” 





Ir is very remarkable that two poems should | 
have been published within the last eighteen 
months, each filling a large volume, and reveal- | 
ing not only a new poet but a nascent change in 
the character of the poetry of the time, without 
awakening more general interest and attention. 
When Mr. Bailey published his ‘* Festus,” twen- | 
ty-five years ago, it was received by many as the | 
most remarkable of modern poems since Goethe's 
‘“*Faust.”. When Alexander Smith's ‘‘ Life 
Drama” appeared, the English reviews and mag- 
azines and newspapers overflowed with superla- 
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|is peopled with heroic forms, 





acclamation, The cry was caught up on this 
side of the sea, and it might have been supposed 
that Keats had an equal successor. More re. 
cently Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, a kind of rengis. 
sance, or, perhaps, culmination, of the truly sen- 
sational, highly-colored modern verse, has had a 
great reputation. Meanwhile, Tennyson wag 
twenty years in coming to his fame, and Brown- 
ing is still the poet of a few. And now comes 
William Morris with ‘* The Life and Death of 
Jason” and ‘* The Earthly Paradise.” Of the 
first there was a notice a few months sineo 
among the literary criticisms of this Magazine, 
and the second, like the first, has been welcomed 
by the best critics with an almost unreserved 
praise. But common conversation is by no 
means full of the poems and the poet, and there 
are doubtless a great many careful readers who 
have looked doubtfully at so ample a body of 
verse and have passed it by. 

Yet if they will stop long enough to taste fully 
they will detect an unaccustomed flavor. It is 
neither Byron, nor Wordsworth, nor Tennyson, 
nor Browning; neither of the technically ‘* nat- 
ural,” nor of the spasmodic kind. It should, 
perhaps, challenge the most interested attention 
of every cultivated reader that the only poet men- 
tioned in the notices of Mr. Morris's poems is 
Chaucer. That is a key to their character. We 
have come out of shadows and marky, lurid 
lights, into the sweet morning sunshine, and the 
whistling of robins, and the joyous voice of the 
lark and the bobolink. ‘The breath of spring 
blossoms perfumes the air; the open landscape 
The pervading 
pathos is natural and simple. There is no arti- 
fice of sentiment, no elaboration of emotion. 
This poetry is in no sense a repetition, or an 
imitation, or an echo of Chaucer; it is like him 
only because he is the most breezy, and blithe, 
and sincere of story-tellers in rhyme. 

*“*The Life and Death of Jason” is the old 
tale of the search for the Golden Fleece; and 
the old tale is made as new and absorbingly in 
teresting as if we were Greeks hearing it for the 
first time. We follow the fortunes of those an- 
cient mariners as if they were friends who sailed 


| last May, not as if they were the vague figures 


of a forgotten fiction. It is a Greek poem, but 
not as Swinburne’s ‘* Atalanta,” or Matthew Ar- 


| nold’s ‘* Merope,” or Keats’s ‘* Hyperion” are. 


| It is not a study in the Greek style, with a care- 





ful reproduction of the Greek form. k 


It is Gre 


|in the simple, broad, obvious treatment of a ro- 


mantic narrative, without sentimentality, yet as 


| cunningly adjusted to the necessity of modern 
| interest as the ‘‘ Iliad” to that of old Greece. 


The story is told as Homer would tell it were 


| Homer an Englishman and writing to-day. 


This is to say that Mr. Morris is a true poet; 
not an extremely clever, and cultivated, and im- 
aginative, and poetic writer who can turn off 
excellent work in many styles, like Owen Mere- 
dith, for example, and very many writers like 
Mr. Swinburne. He tells a story whose interest 
lies in the play of the cardinal human feelings, 
and with a delicacy and depth of insight, a broad 
and self-possessed mastery of manner, a freedom, 
and simplicity, and sustained power, which are 
wholly unrivaled among the recent singers. 
These two poems may be read with the same 


tives of praise, and a new poet was hailed with | profound satisfaction that we read the best nov- 
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els. They are refreshing and purifying, and yet 
the themes are all remote, ‘They are wholly ro- 
mantic in themselves as well as in their treat- 
ment. It is not Goody Blake and Harry Gill, 
not the Five Points or ‘Ww apping, not London or 
Saratoga, of which the poet tells. He 


“Builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay," 


for, with the instinct of a poet, he knows that 
imagination is as real as experience. 

‘*Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway,” 
says the simple argument, Ree considered 
ali that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, 
cet sail to find it, and after many troubles®and 

.e lapse of many years, came old men to some 
western land, of which they had never before 
heard; there they died, when they had dwelt 
there certain years, much honored of the strange 
people.” At once, with this quaint yet pathetic 
prelude—for who knows not what the search for 
the Earthly Paradise must be ?—we are wafted 
away into pure romance 





“Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 
Think rather of the pack-horse en the down, 
And dream of London, smal), and white, and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its — green ; 
Think, that below bridge the green, lapping waves 
Smite some few keels that bear Levantine staves, 
Cut from the yew-wood on the burned-up hill, 
And pointed jars that Greek hands toiled to fill, 
And treasured scanty spice from some far sea, 
Florence gold cloth and Ypres napery, 

And cloth of Bruges, and hogsheads of Guienne ; 

While nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer's 
en 

M bh over bills of lading—mid such times 

Shall dwell the hollow puppets of my rhymes. 


” 


The tale begins at once in ‘‘a nameless city in 
a distant sea,” upon whose quays have landed a 
little band of gray-beard wanderers, who are the 
remnant of the certain gentlemen and mariners 
of Norway who sailed to find the Earthly Para- 
dise. The Elders of the city salute them kind- 
ly, and, telling them that they too are the de- 
scendants of wanderers from some Grecian land, 
invite them to remain. Then one of the strange 
old men replies that he knows the Greek tongue, 
because he was born in Byzantium, but of north- 
ern parents, and long before his beard grew was 
taken back to Norway. ‘There, when a pesti- 
lence raged, he and others were persuaded to 
leave the land of death and seek the happy shores 
of which a Breton Squire told them. ‘The old 
man goes on to tell the sad story of their wan- 
dering. It is a delightful poem, full of romantic 
adventure, and perpetually suggestive of Brown- 
ing’s lines : 
“The sad rhyme of the men who proudly clung 

To their first fault and withered in their pride.” 


After long and weary years they come to the 
nameless city where they meet this sympathetic 
welcome; and in every month the wanderers 
and the elders meet, and after an ample feast 
two tales are told, one by the hosts and the other 
by the guests. ‘That of the elders is a Greek 
story, that of the northmen a northern legend. 
In the present volume there are the twelve nar- 
ratives of half the year, March to August; ahd 
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Son of Croesus; Pygmalion and the Image. The 
others are less known, but are very striking and 
fascinating. 

This is the argument of much the most nota- 
ble poem recently published ; and if the wander- 
ers among ourselves, seeking somewhere an au- 
tumn Paradise, are wondering with what new 
book to charm their retreat, let them open these 
poems of Morris’s; and if they do not agree with 
John Morley that they will be remembered be- 
yond Tennyson and Browning, they will agree 
with him that they are most delightful reading. 


Tue Celestial Embassy has been the most 
marked interest of the summer, It had a gener- 
ous reception in San Francisco, a most hearty 
welcome in New York, and unusual honor from 
Congress. The event is so memorable that it 
deserved this recognition. There are few more 
remarkable events in history than the request of 
China to be admitted into the equal fellowship 
of civilized nations. It may indeed have depend- 
ed merely upon herself. It was only necessary to 
ask to be received. But the request was as re- 
markable as the voluntary action of an absolute 
monarch in liberalizing the political institutions 
of his country. Prejudices indulged become pro- 
found and inflexible, and if there were any preju- 
dice in national feeling it might have been sup- 
posed to be in the manner in which China regards 
the rest of the world. 

It is fortunate that the old empire has so hon- 


eyed a tongue as that of Mr. Burlingame to speak 


for her. The picture he draws of the purpose 
of China, and of the spirit in which she wishes 
to fulfill it, is as admirable as his deprecation of 
any airs of assumed superiority upon the part of 
other nations. But nothing could be a purer 
comedy than the assumption of those airs by Mr. 
Evarts in replying for this country after Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s speech at the New York dinner. The 
report in the papers was irresistible, for the tone 
of Mr. Evarts was precisely the tone which China, 
by her Embassador, repelled in advance. The 
Attorney-General had evidently given an hour or 
two before the dinner to Father Huc, and Mr. 
Fortune, and Mr. Doolittle. His speech was an 
amusing persiflage. Certainly, he said, China is 
a very wise nation, She has settled many prob- 
lems that perplex us. Even Woman’s Rights is 
long ago a solved problem; for she has decided 
that women have no souls. In this vein the 
pleasant advocate proceeded amidst the hilarity 
of the guests. The under-tone throughout was, 
‘*What a preposterous business, Brother Bur- 
lingame! How on earth are we to have any in- 
telligible relations with such a Guy as the worthy 
Mandarin yonder? Don't try to come the older 
and superior civilization over us Yankees !’ 

The company, according to the report, were 
hugely amused. They evidently regarded the 
whole affair, with the orator, as a prodigious jest. 
Fancy the Attorney-General replying for this 
country at a serious dinner in honor of an En- 
glish or French embassy as if England or France 
were the Feejee Islands! The comedy of the 
United States patting China on the back, patron- 
izing her benignly, encouraging her as a lively 


another volume will finish the year with twelve | boy would encourage Joice Heth, poking fun at 


more. The Greek tales thus far are Atalanta’s | 
Race; the Doom of King Acrisius; the story | 


of Cupid and Psyche; the Love of Alcestis; the 





| her to her very face at a solemn banquet, is 
enormous. The Chinese gentlemen—if the ora- 
tor can forgive the droll suggestion that there 
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may be gentiemen in China—who sat in the seats 
of honor beholding the amusement of their hosts, 


and for whose information, as they could under- | the 


stand nothing, reporters were busily taking down 
every word, must have been profoundly impress- 
ed, when the business was interpreted, with the 
courtesy of a people which, by way of honoring 
guests who come to offer friendship, make elabo- 
rate fun of them. Goldsmith's Chinese Philoso- 
pher, if he happens to be among the suite of Mr. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


which it would be very interesting to peruse 
But let him record what he will, it is enough for 
Easy Chair and the Attorney-General t, 
cherish the proud consciousness that the Yankees 
know and have all that is worth having and 
knowing. Let the Chinese Philosophers stick to 
their absurd chop-sticks and sip their rat soup. 
But as for fraternal amity——didn’t the distin. 
guished Mr. Douglas declare that this Govern. 
ment was not for Japanese? Go away then 


Burlingame, must have recorded observations ! with your ridiculous queues! 


Manthly Record of Current ECoents. 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 29th of July. It 

embraces full abstracts of the leading papers 
presented by the President; the important ac- 
tions of Congress during the month of July; and 
the proceedings of the Democratic Convention at 
New York, by which the ensuing Presidential 
Campaign is fairly opened. 

CONGRESS, 

On the 27th of July Congress took a recess un- 
til the 21st of September, with the understand- 
ing, on the part of the Republican members, that 
they would not return unless notified by a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Morgan of the Senate, 
and Mr. Schenck of the House, that their pres- 
ence will be required. If such notice is not given, 
Congress stands virtually adjourned until Decem- 
ber. 

The important measures of the session, which 
has lasted eight months, have been detailed in 
this Record. ‘The principal measure, not else- 
where noted, is the passage of the Appropriation 
Bill, appropriating $159,397,000. ‘The princi- 
pal items are, in round numbers: For the War 
Department, $33,000,000 ; Navy Department, 
$17,000,000 ; Pensions, $30,000,000 ; “Post-Of- 
fice, $20,000,000 ; Deficiencies, $17,000,000 ; 
Purchase of Alaska (in gold), $7,200,000; Civil 
Service, $9,000,000; Indian Service, $4,000,000. 
——The bill for the protection of American citi- 
zens abroad, as passed in the House, was amend- 
ed in the Senate so as to authorize the President, 
in case of outrages upon citizens abroad, to take 
such measures as he may deem proper, not 
amounting to acts of war. The original bill au- 
thorized the President to make reprisals upon 
subjects of the offending Power.——A bill for 
the funding of National Securities, providing in 
effect that holders of bonds paying 7.30 may ex- 
change them for new bonds at 3.65, running 
forty years, principal and interest payable in 
gold, the bonds and interest to be free from all 
taxation, National or State, passed both Houses, 
but was received by the President too late for his 
consideration. It therefore lies over until the re- 
assemblage of Congress. ——A bill for the reduc- 
tion of the army was favorably considered ; but 
the Senate and House disagreed as to whether 
the number should be fixed at 20,000 or 30,000 ; 
and so the measure lies over. Nominations 
by the President for important offices have been 
presented, Many of these were rejected. Among 
those confirmed are: General J. M. Schofield as 
Secretary of War; William M. Evarts as At- 





torney-General; Henry M. Watts as Minister to 
Austria; General W. 8. Rosecrans as Minister to 
Mexico; Elisha Foote as Commissioner of Pat- 
ents; C. C. Cox as Commissioner of Pensions. 
——Two propositions for presenting new articles 
of impeachment against the President have been 
brought before the House, but no definite action 
was taken. 


PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS AND VETOES, 


On the 4th of July the President issued a pro- 
clamation in which, after reciting that the civil 
war had long since closed, and the supremacy 
of the Constitution been acknowledged ; that it 
is desirable to reduce the standing army, bring 
to a speedy close military occupation and other 
‘**encroachments upon our free institutions,” he 
granted a general amnesty in the following terms: 

) * Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
do, by virtue of the Constitution, and in the name of 
the people of the United States, hereby proclaim and 
declare, unconditionally and without reservation, to 
all and to every person who, directly or indirectly, 
participated in the late insurrection or rebellion, ex- 
cepting such person or persons as may be under pre- 
sentment or indictment in any court of the United 
States having competent jurisdiction upon a charge 
of treason or other felony, a full pardon and amnesty 
for the offense of treason against the United States, 
or of adhering to their enemies during the late civil 
war, with restoration of all rights of property, except 
as to slaves, and except alsu as to any property of 
which any person may have been legally divested un- 
der the laws of the United States.” 


On the 18th of July the President transmitted 
to Congress a message suggesting several import- 
ant amendments to the Constitution to be present- 
ed by Congress for the acceptance of the States. 
These are substantially as follows : 


1. The President and Vice-President to- be elected 
directly by the people in the following manner: Each 
State to be divided into as many equal districts as it 
has Senators and Representatives in Congress. In 
August, in the Presidential year, the voters shall bal- 
lot for President, and the persons in each district re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes for President shall 
be declared to have one vote. These votes shall be 
counted in Congress in October, and if any one has a 
majority of these district votes he shall be elected. 
If no one hasa majority, then in December there shall 
be a second election, the two persons having received 
the highest number of votes only being eligible. If 
at this election two persons receive an equal num- 
ber of votes, then the one who has received the 
majority in the greatest number of States shall be 
elected. The Vice-President is to be chosen in the 
same manner; but if at the first election a President 
is chosen and not a Vice-President, there is to be no 
second election, but the Senate shall choose as Vice- 
President one of the two who received the highest 
vote. The President and Vice-President to hold of- 
fice for six years, and to be incapable of re-election. 

2. In case of death, removal, or inability of the 





President the duties of the office shall devolve upon 

the Vice-President. In case of his death or inability 

upon the members of the Cabinet for the time being, 

in the following order: Secretary of State, of War, of 

the Navy, of the Interior, Postmaster-General, Attor- 
eneral. 

3. The Senate to consist of two members from each 
State, to be chosen by the people, not by the Legisla- 
"h. The Judges of the Supreme and Inferior Courts 
to hold office for twelve years, instead _of for life or 
during good behavior as at present. In the outset, 
however, the President is to divide the Judges into 
three classes, the seats of the first class to be vacated 
at the end of four years, those of the second class at 
ight, of the third at twelve; so that thereafter one- 

rd of the Judges will be appointed every four years. 

re is no provision against the reappointment of 
any Judge. 

The President argues at some length in sup- 
port of these propositions. The first, he says, 
was advanced by Andrew Jackson in 1829, and 
subsequently repeated. Mr. Johnson urges that 
while under the present system of party nomina- 
tions the danger of the choice of President being 
thrown upon the House of Representatives is ob- 
viated, yet under this system the constitutional 
right of every citizen to vote for the person of his 
choice is practically abrogated, since no person 
can become a candidate except through the pro 
cess of a party nomination; and no citizen can 
vote except for such candidates as may be nom- 
inated by a party convention.—The President 
says that recent events have shown the necessity 
of an amendment to the Constitution, distinctly 
defining the persons who in case of any ineligi- 
bility of both President and Vice-President shall 
exercise the Executive functions. He argues that 
the theory of the Constitution is that the Govern 
ment is composed of the three branches, Execu- 
tive, Legislative, and Judicial, and that neither 
of these should be allowed to exercise the fune- 
tions of another. Moreover, as the law now 
stands, the President of the Senate and the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court have a direct inter- 
est in creating a vacancy in the Executive office; 
and yet both of these functionaries are members 
of the tribunal by whose decrees a vacancy may 
be produced. ‘To carry out the design of the 
Constitution, the Executive functions should be 
exercised only by officers of the Executive De- 
partment. These are the President (the person 
elected as Vice-President becoming President 
upon any ineligibility of the latter) and the Cab- 
inet. These, Mr. Johnson argues, should, in the 
order of their precedence, which has become es- 
tablished, succeed, ex officio, to the exercise of 
the duties of the Presidency until the disability 
should be removed or a President be elected in 
such manner as may be provided by law.—The 
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President says that the objection to the election | 


of Senators by the Legislatures of the States are 
so palpable that he deems it unnecessary to pre- 
sent them; and that the life-tenure of the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary is ‘‘incompatible with the 
spirit of republican government,” in which opinion 
he affirms that he is ‘fully sustained by the evi- 
dences of popular opinion in the different States 
of the Union.” 

Congress passed a joint resolution providing 
that *‘ none of the States whose inhabitants were 
lately in rebellion shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in the Electoral College” unless at the time 
fixed by law for the choice of electors the State 
shall have adopted a Constitution, under which a 


vbeu 


whose authority the electors shall have been 
chosen, and that the State ‘‘ shall also have be- 
come entitled to representation in Congress, pur- 
suant to the acts of Congress in that behalf.” On 
the 20th of July the President returned this bill 
with his veto. His reasons, which are given at 
length, are substantially the same, only more 
strongly expressed, as those which led him to 
veto the whole series of Reconstruction Acts of 
Congress. ‘They are, in effect, that all the Acts 
of Secession passed by the States were null and 
void; that the States were always within the 
Union; and when the rebellion terminated ‘all 
that was required to enable them to resume their 
relations to the Union, was that they should adopt 
the measures necessary to their practical restora- 
tion as States.” These measures were, says the 
President, adopted, and ‘‘ these States, having 
conformed to all the requirements of the Consti- 
tution, resumed their former relations, and be- 
came entitled to the exercise of all the rights 
guaranteed to them by its provisions.” Con- 
gress, in the view of the President, has no power 
either to receive or reject the votes of the elect- 
ors; it can only count them and declare the re- 
sult: ‘*Congress has no more power to reject 
their votes than those of the States which have 
been uniformly loyal to the Federal Union.” The 
President goes on to say that the States in ques- 
tion were legally restored to the Union previous 
to March 4, 1867, and that therefore the only 
legitimate governments therein are those which 
were instituted before that period ; and therefore, 

“All the State Governments organized in those 
States under the Act of Congress for that purpose, 
and under military control, are illegitimate and of no 
validity whatever; and in that view the votes cast in 
those States for President and Vice-President in pur- 
suance of the Acts passed since the 4th of March, 1867, 
and in obedience to the so-called Reconstruction Acts 
of Congress, can not be legally received and counted, 
while the only votes that can be legally cast and 
counted will be those cast in pursuance of the laws 
in force in the several States prior to the legislation 
by Congress upon the subject of Reconstruction.... 
New York is no more a State than Virginia; the one 
is as much entitled to be represented in the Electoral 
College as the other. If Congress has the power to 
deprive Virginia of this right, it can exercise the same 
authority with respect to New York or any other of the 
States. ...If Congress were to provide by law that the 
votes of none of the States were to be received and 
counted if cast for a candidate who differed in politic- 
al sentiments with a majority of the two Houses, such 
legislation would at once be condemned by the coun- 
try as an unconstitutional and revolutionary usurpa- 
tion of power. It would, however, be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to find in the Constitution any more authority for 
the passage of the joint resolution under consideration 
than for an enactment looking directly to the rejection 
of all votes not in accordance with the political prefer- 
ence of Congress.” 

The Electoral Bill was passed over the veto 
of the President, in the Senate by 45 to 8, in the 
House by 134 to 36—being more than two-thirds 
in each House; and it has therefore become a 
law. The practical effect of the law will proba- 
bly be to exclude from the ensuing Presidential 
election the States of Mississippi, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

A bill was passed by both Houses in relation 
to the Freedman’s Bureau. It provides in sub- 
stance that the present Commissioner shall con- 
tinue to exercise the functions of the office; in 
case of vacancy, the office shall be filled by ap- 
pointment of the President upon the nomination 
of the Secretary of War, with the consent of the 


State government shall be in operation, under | Senate; and all subordinate officers of the Bureau 
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shall be appointed by the Secretary of War, with 


the consent of the Senate; if the Commissioner- | 


ship becomes vacant during a recess of the Sen- 
ate, the duties shall be discharged by the Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General. It is provided that on 
the Ist of January the Bureau shall be withdrawn 
from the States; but that the educational de- 
partment and the collection of moneys due to 
soldiers shall continue as now provided for, until 
otherwise provided for by Act of Congress. ‘The 
provision as to the withdrawal of the Bureau is 
not to apply to any State which shall not be on 
the Ist of January restored and entitled to rep- 
resentation in Congress. —On the 25th of July 
the President sent in a veto of this bill on the 
ground that it ‘‘interfered with the appointing 
power conferred by the Constitution upon the 
Executive, and for other reasons. ’"—The bill was 
at once passed over the veto; in the Senate by 
42 to 5; in the House by 115 to 23—more than 
two-thirds in each House; so it has become 
law. 


THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, 

This important Amendment proposed by Con- 
gress, the acceptance of which by the uncon- 
structed States was made one of the conditions 
of their recognition as States of the Union, pro- 
vides substantially as follows : 


Srorton 1. “ All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the State in 
which they reside ;” and no State shall make any law 
abridging the rights and privileges of these citizens, 
or “deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

Section 2. “Representatives shall be appointed 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed ;” but when 
in any State the right of suffrage is denied or abridged 
to any of the male inhabitants thereof, being twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
“except for participation in rebellion or other crime,” 
the basis of representation shall be reduced in the pro- 
— which these citizens bear to the whole num- 

er of male citizens of twenty-one years of age. 

Srotion 3. No person can hold any office civil or 
military, who having previously taken an oath as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the United | 
States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as 
an executive or judicial officer of any State to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; but 
Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, | 
remove such disability. 

Srorton 4. The validity of the public debt of the 
United States shall not be questioned. But neither | 
the United States nor any State shall assume or pay | 
any debt incurred in aid of insurrection, or any claim | 
arising from the loss or Menge ee fare of any slave; | 
but all such debts or claims shall be held illegal and | 
void. } 

Srorton 5, “‘Congress shall have power to enforce 
by ppropriate legislation the provisions of this Ar- 
ticle.’ 

It having been long provided by law that the 
Secretary of State should certify whenever any 
amendment to the Constitution had been accept- 
ed by three-fourths of the States, and declare it 
to have become a part of the Constitution, Mr. 
Seward, on the 20th of July, issued a declara- 
tion to the effect that the whole number of States 
in the Union was 37; and that 28 formed three- 
fourths of this number. That the Amendment 
had been duly ratified by the Legislatures of the 
following 23 States: Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee, New Jersey, Oregon, Vermont, 


| case. 


| the 


New York, Ohio, Illincis, West Virginia, Kay. 
sas, Maine, Nevada, Missouri, Indiana, Minne 
sota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Pennsylvaniy 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and lowa 
That it had also been ratified by the “ new}y. 
constituted and newly-established bodies ayo 
ing themselves to be, and acting as the Legisla 
tures respectively, of the States of Arkansas 
Florida, North Carolina, Louisiana, South Car 
olina, and Alabama.” That the Legislatures 
of the States of Ohio and New Jersey had passed 
resolutions withdrawing the consent of these two 
States to the Amendment. ‘That the Secretary 
of State had no authority to decide upon doubt- 
ful questions, such as the validity of any State 
Legislature, or the authority of any Legislature 
to recall a previous act or resolution of ratifieg- 
tion to an amendment of the Constitution. The 
Secretary of State, therefore, officially declares 
and certifies that : 

“Tf the resolutions of the Legislatures of Ohio and 
New Jersey ratifying the aforesaid Amendment a 
to be deemed as remaining of full force and eff 
notwithstanding the subsequent resolutions of th: 
Legislatures of those States which purport to with- 
draw the consent of said States from such ratification, 
then the aforesaid Amendment has been ratitied 
the manner hereinbefore mentioned, and so has } 
come valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


Subsequent to the issue of this declaration the 
Legislature of Georgia (July 21) ratified the 
Amendment.—The President, however, as ex- 
plicitly stated in his Message vetoing the Elec- 
toral Act, regards the governments now existing 
in the Southern States as illegal, and all thei 
acts, including the ratification of the Amendment, 
null and void. ‘Thus the general Act providing 
for the admission of several States made it the 
duty of the President, within ten days after re 
ceiving Official notification thereof, to issue a 
proclamation announcing when any of these 
States had ratified the Amendment. ‘These seyv- 
eral proclamations were couched in the same 
general terms, modified only slightly in eac! 
In the case of South Carolina the essential 
paragraph, somewhat abbreviated, read thus: 

“ Whereas, On the 18th day of July, 1868, a letter was 
received by the President, and was transmitted by and 
under the name of R. K. Scott, who therein writes 
himself Governor of South Carolina, in which letter 
was inclosed a paper purporting to be a resolution of 
the Senate and House of Representative of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina ratifying the 
said proposed Amendment, purporting to have passed 
two said Houses, ete Yow, therefore, be it 
known that I, Andrew Johnson, President of the Unit- 
ed States of America, in compliance with and execu- 
tion of the Act of Congress aforesaid, do issue this my 
proclamation announcing the ratification of the said 
Amendment by the Legislature of the State of South 
Carolina, in the manner hereinbefore set forth.” 


Both Houses of Congress on the 21st of July 


| adopted a concurrent resolution stating that the 


Amendment had been adopted by more than 
three-fourths of the States, and had thus become 
a part of the Constitution, and directing the Sec- 
retary of State to promulgate a declaration to 
that effect. Mr. Seward issued this official dec- 
laration on the 28th of July, reciting the date of 
each State ratification, and declaring, without 
reservation, that 

“The States thus specified being more than three- 
fourths of the States of the United States, I do further 
certify that the said Amendment has become valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution 
of the United States,” 
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RECONSTRUCTED STATES, 


In virtue of the enabling Acts of Congress, and 
the compliance therewith by the several States, 
the following States have been duly restored to 
the Union, and declared entitled to representation 
in Congress; and their Senators and Representa- 
tives, duly chosen, have been admitted to seats : 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina.—By order 
of General Grant, dated July 28, the military 
governments over these States is withdrawn, and 
the States are subject only to civil law. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 

Under date of July 15, Mr. Wells, Special 
Revenue Commissioner, furnishes some import- 
ant statistics respecting the Revenue, Expendi- 
ture, and Taxation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1868. ‘The following are some of the 
leading points : 

The total receipts, $406,300,000 ; of which $163, 

000 (in gold) was from Customs. In currency the 
Internal Revenue produced $193,000,000 ; Miscellane- 
ous, $47,000,000 ; Public Lands and Direct Tax, $2,800,- 
000. The Expenditures were $371,550,225, of which 
$141 551 was for interest on the public debt, leav- 
ing a surplus of receipts over expenditures of $34,749,- 
777.—Since the close of the war the amount of taxes 
abated or repealed amounts to $167,269,000, as follows: 
By Act of July 1866, $60,000,000; Act of March 2, 
1867, $40,000,000; Act of February 3, 1868, exempting 
raw cotton, $23,769,000; Act of March 31, 1868, $43, 
269,000. Coincident with this abatement of taxation, 
the public debt has been reduced, since August, 1865, 
by about $250,000,000. — The enfire expenses of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, since its organization in 1866, 
have been $5,617,000. The books of the Treasury do 
not show how much of this has been expended for 
educational a, and how much for the relief of 
the starving and destitute of both races. 


THE TREATY WITH CHINA. 

An important treaty between ‘‘the United 
States of America and the Ta-Tsing Empire” 
has been negotiated, and duly ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. It consists of nine 
articles, substantially as follows : 


Art. 1, The Emperor of China retains jurisdiction 
over all the territory of the empire except so far as 
relinquished by special treaty. He agrees not to grant 
to any Pewer the right within his dominions to attack 
citizens of the United States; and they agree not 
therein to attack others; but the United States may 
resist therein any attack made upon them. 

Art. 2, Any privilege of trade or navigation in the 
Chinese Empire, not provided for by treaty, shall be 
regulated by the Chinese Government. 

Art. 3. The Emperor of China may appoint consuls 
at the ports of the United States, who shall enjoy the 
same privileges as the consuls of Great Britain and 
Russia. 

Art. 4. Citizens of the United States in China, and 
Chinese subjects in the United States, shall have per- 
fect liberty of conscience, and be exempt from all dis- 
ability or persecution on account of religious faith or 
worship; their sepultures for the dead shall be free 
from disturbance or profanation. 

Art. 5. The right of emigration from one country to 
the other is recognized. Laws shall be passed by each 
punishing the transfer from either country to the other 
of any persons without their consent. 

Art, 6. The inhabitants of each country shall enjoy 
in the other all the rights of travel and residence ac- 
corded to the most favored citizens or subjects of any 
other State. ‘ Bufnothing herein contained shall be 
held to confer naturalization upon the citizens of the 


United States in China, nor upon the subjects of | 


China in the United States.” 

Art. 7. Both parties shall endeavor to secure a com- 
mon standard of weights, measures, and coins for all 
hations, 

Art. 8, Chinese in the United States shall be ad- 
mitted to all public educational institations, without 


| being subject to any religious or political test; and 
| citizens of the United States may establish schools in 


China at any place where foreigners are by treaty per- 
mitted to reside. 

Art. 9. The Emperor of China reserves to himself 
the right to judge of all matters of internal improve- 
ment in the Empire; but if he decides to introduce 
such, and shall apply to the United States for aid, the 
Government shall designate suitable engineers to be 
employed by the Chinese Government, which shall 
protect them in their persons and property, and pay 
them a reasonable compensation. 

THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 


The National Convention of the Democratic 
party for the nomination of candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President met at noon on Satur- 
day, July 4, at the new Tammany Hall, New 
York. ‘The splendid Hall, or ‘* Wigwam” as it 
is styled—for the ‘* Order” professes to be com- 
posed of Indians—which replaces the old one be- 
longing to the Association, which has for many 
years been the most powerful political orfaniza- 
tion in the land, was formally dedicated in the 
morning by reading the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and an address by Mr. Hoffman, Mayor 
of New York. He said: 

‘“*We meet now to make the formal dedication of 
this great Wigwam. At mid-day the National Demo- 
cratic Convention assembles in our Council Chamber. 
It is a fitting place for so great and important a con 
vocation. Upon its walls are grouped the shields of 
all the States, made more beautiful than ever by the 
flag of our common country which once more sur- 
rounds them: and within it will assemble representa- 
tives of all the States to insist that henceforth states- 
manship, magnanimity, and patriotism shall rule the 
land; that the union of the States and the rights of 
the States shall be maintained, and that the people 
every where, under the Constitution of our country, 
shall forever be united in those bonds of concord, 
unity, and fraternity on which our nation was found- 
ed by our fathers. In the name of the Tammany So- 
ciety I dedicate this edifice. I dedicate it to the great 
yes of civil and religious liberty, constitutional 
aw, and national unity; to truth, justice, and equali- 
ty; to the Constitution and the Union; and to the 
great Democratic party, which has ever been, and 
will ever be the champion and defender of them all.” 

The Convention was called to order by Mr. 

3elmont, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, in a speech laudatory of the Democratic 
party, and denunciatory of the ‘* Radicals, who, 
elected in an evil hour, have placed the iron heel 
of the conqueror upon the South. Austria,” he 
said, ‘‘did not dare to fasten upon vanquished 
Hungary, nor Russia to impose upon conquered 
Poland, the ruthless tyranny now inflicted by 
Congress upon the Southern States.” They had 
invested military satraps with dictatorial power ; 
the white population had been disfranchised or 
| forced to submit to degrading test-oaths; a de- 
based and ignorant race had been raised into 
power to control the destinies of a fair portion 
of the country; the army had been in time of 
peace kept upon a scale involving an expendi- 
ture of from one hundred to two hundred mill- 
ions ; and now this party had nominated for the 
Presidency the General commanding the armies 
of the United States, thereby intending that 
** Congressional usurpation of all the branches 
and functions of the Government should be en- 
forced by the bayonets of a military despotism.” 
| Mr. Henry L. Palmer, of Wisconsin, was 
| appointed temporary Chairman, the important 
Committees named, and the rules to govern the 
| Convention adopted. These were substantially 
| that the rules of the Democratic Convention of 
1864 govern this body until otherwise ordered. 
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The essential parts of these rules were that the 
delegation of the States should each for itself de- 
cide whether they should vote as a unit through 
its Chairman, or each member cast a separate 
vote; and that, in either case, two-thirds of the 
whole vote should be required for the nomination 
of President or Vice-President. The whole 
number of electoral votes is 317; two-thirds of 
this is 211}. Subsequently, the Permanent 
Chairman, with the assent of the Convention, 
decided that he should announce no candidate as 
nominated unless he received 212 votes. The 
case of half-votes is accounted for by the fact 
that there were two delegates for each vote. 

The Convention reassembled on Monday, July 
6. ‘The Committee on Organization named for 
Permanent Chairman Horatio Seymour, of New 
York; this nomination was accepted, and Mr. | 
Seymour, having been conducted to the chair by 
ex-Governors Bigler of Pennsylvania and Ham- 
mond of South Carolina, delivered an address 
sharply criticising the platform of the Republican 
party as put forth by the Chicago Convention, 
and the whole course of that party. ‘* They 
have,” he said, ‘‘put in nomination a military 
chieftain who stands at the head of that system 
of despotisms that crushes beneath its feet the 
greatest principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency has accepted a position which 
makes the rights and liberties of a large share of 
our people dependent upon his will Can we 
suffer any prejudices, growing out of past differ- 
ences of opinion, to hinder us from uniting now 
with all who will act with us to save our country ? 
.-++--May Almighty God give us the wisdom to 
carry Out our purposes to give to every State of 
our Union the blessings of peace, good order, and 
fraternal affection !” 

While the Committee on the Platform were | 
engaged in the preparation of that document 
several incidental matters were brought before 
the Convention. Among these was a communi- 
cation from the ‘* Woman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion,” asking that Susan B. Anthony might be 
allowed to appear before the Convention to ‘‘ de- 
mand the enfranchisement of the women of Amer- 
ica, the only class of citizens wholly unrepresent- 
ed in the Government—the only class, not guilty 
of a crime, taxed without representation, tried 
without a jury of their peers, governed without | 
their consent, lacking but one qualification, that 
of sex.” eid 

Of more importance were the proceedings of 
the ‘Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Convention,” of which | 
General W. B. Franklin was President, and | 
among the prominent members Generals Slocum, | 
M‘Clernand, Averill, William F. Smith, Peck, 
T. Kilby Smith, Ewing, and Granger. Their | 
formal address declared that ‘‘the objects now 
being perpetrated in the name of republican- 
ism and loyalty are not less alarming than were 
those committed by the armed forces of the Gov- 
ernment during the war.” They believed that 
there were now “‘living half a million of men 
who have served in the Union army and navy 
who are in sympathy and judgment opposed to | 
the actsyof the party in power; and at least an- 
other half million of men would have acted with 
the Republican party, but who, reviewing with 
alarm the recent acts of that party, are now anx- | 
ious for a change of administration, with a plat- | 


: no dea » and 
looking only to the arrest of existing evils, and 
with candidates whose fidelity to the Constitution 
can not be questioned.” General Thomas Ewing 
was then introduced to the Convention, and made 
a speech declaring that the Convention of Sol- 
diers and Sailors *‘ had no sympathy for those 
purposes that have been falsely and dishonestly 
substituted by the Republican party for the 
avowed objects of the war. We care not for 
their dogmas of negro suffrage; we abhor their 
measures of white disfranchisement ; we can not 
associate with them longer; we wish to associate 
with the great body of the Democracy North and 
South. Since our meeting here we have had the 
pleasure of friendly intercourse with many of the 
most prominent of the generals of the Confeder- 
ate army; knowing them to be men of honor, 
comparing views with them, and feeling that 
their views and our views as to the present and 
future policy of this Government coincide, we 
will take them by the hand as brothers. For- 
getting past issues and passions, we will recog- 
nize political enemies only in those who are plot- 
ting to overthrow the Union of the States and 
our constitutional form of Government: and we 
will recognize political friends in all of those who 
will sustain us in endeavoring to overthrow that 
party.” ‘The Address of the Soldiers’ and Sail 
ors’ Convention was entered upon the minutes, 
and adopted as a part of the proceedings of the 
Democratic Convention. 

On Tuesday thé platform was presented by the 
Committee, and adopted by acclamation. Its 
essential points are these—the portions in quota- 
tions being textually given, the others abridged : 

1. “‘Immediate restoration of all the States to their 
rights in the Union, under the Constitution, and of 
civil governments to all American people.” 

2. “Amnesty for all past — offenses, and the 
regulation of the electoral franchise in the States by 
their citizens.” 

3. ‘Payment of the public debt as rapidly as possi- 
dle....Where the obligations of the Government do 
not expressly state upon their face, or the law under 
which they were issued does not provide that they 
shall be paid in coin, they ought in right and justice 
to be paid in the lawful money of the United States.” 

4. ** Equal taxation of every species of property ac- 
cording to its real value, including Government bonds 
and other public securities.” 

5. ‘‘One currency for the Government and the Peo- 
ple, the laborer and the office-holder, the pensioner 
and the soldier, the producer and the bond-holder.” 

6. Economy in the administration ; reduction of the 
army and navy; abolition of the Freedman’s Bureau, 
and all instrumentalities designed to secure negro su- 
premacy; a simplification of tax laws; a revenue tar- 
iff, and such taxation as will afford incidental protec 
tion to domestic manufactures. 

7. Reform of abuses in administration ; abrogation 
of useless offices; restoration to rightful power of ail 
the departments of Government; a subordination of 
military to civil power, to the end that the usurpa- 
tion of Congress and the despotism of the sword may 
cease. 

8. ‘* Equal rights and protection for naturalized and 
native born citizens at home and abroad....and the 
maintenance of the rights of naturalized citizens 
against the obsolete doctrine of immutable allegi- 
ance, and the claims of foreign Powers to punish 
them for alleged crimes committed beyond their ju- 
risdiction.” 

To this declaration of principles was appended 
an extended manifesto arraigning ‘‘ the Radical 
party for its disregard of right and the unparal- 
leled oppression and tyranny which have marked 
its career,” specifying in detail the various acts 
upon which the charges are based. It is affirm- 
ed that ‘‘our soldiers and sailors, who carried 
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the ne of our country to victory against a most 
gallant and determined foe, must ever be grate- 


1 


fully remembered, and all guarantees given in | 


th eit favor must be faithfully carried into execu- 


tion. 
lely as possible under the Homestead law, or 


at the lowest price, 


v1ae 
; cold in reasonable quantities, 
to actual ocenpants only ; 

are advisable for public improvements, the pro- 
ceeds of their sale, not the lands themselves, 
should be so applied. —The thanks of the Con- 


| glory and power, 
‘The public lands should be distributed as 


when grants of lands | 


vention, representing the Democratic party, were | 


sore to President Johnson for ‘* exercising 


e powers of his high office in resisting the ag- 
eressions ef Congress upon the ¢ ‘onstitutional 
rights of the people.” 


cludes : 

“Upon this platform the Democratic party appeals 
to every patriot, including all the Conservative ele- 
meut, Ht 
and preserve the Union, forgetting all past difference 
7 inion, to unite with us in the present great strug- 
gle » for the liberties of the people; and to all such, to 
whatever party they may have heretofore belonged, 
we extend the right hand of fellowship, and hail all 

h co-operating with us as friends and brethren.” 


The Convention then proceeded to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency, each State being 
called in its alphabetical order. Most of the 
States made no nominations, though in many 
cases the spokesmen of the delegations clearly in- 
dicated the preference of members. When a 
nomination was made the proposer was allowed 
to make a brief speech; five minutes was the 
time granted ; but this was sometimes exceeded. 
Connecticut nominated ex-Governor James R. 
English, the first Democratic Governor elected 
after the war.— Maine, by a majority of its delega- 
tion, named General W. 8. Hancock, who, ‘‘ ap- 
pointed to a military district in the United States, 
interposed the shield of the laws of the country 
between the tyranny of hard and petty tyrants 
and an op pressed and outraged people. "New 
Jersey nominated Joel Parker, who ‘‘ belonged 
toa State that at one time had the only Demo- 
cratic Governor of all the States of the North.” 
New York nominated Sanford E. Church, ‘‘a 
gentleman honorably associated with her public 
oflices for many years past, trained and experi- 
enced in executive administration. ”— Ohio nom- 
inated George H. Pendleton, who in 1864 had 
been the candidate for the Vice-Presidency, Gen- 
eral McClellan being the candidate for the Presi- 
dency against Abraham Lincoln.— Pennsylvania 
nominated Asa Packer, who—as the chairman of 
the delegation set forth in a long speech, which 
by the courtesy of the Convention he was allowed 
to deliver—was born in Connecticut, reared as 
a carpenter, emigrated to Pennsylvania, where 
he acquired great wealth, becoming one of the 
largest tax-payers in the country. His great 


This manifesto thus con- | 


ail who desire to support the Constitution | 


| firm for Church, and Pennsylvania, with 26, 


wealth had been devoted to the noblest purposes. | 


He had ‘* been a Democrat all his life, a Repre- 
sentative in two successive Congresses, an Asso- 
ciate Judge for five years, a communicant of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.”’— Tennessee nom- 
inated Andrew Johnson, who, ‘‘ springing from 
poverty and obscurity, had obtained the highest 


office within the gift of the people, and who has | 
engaged in the mightiest political contest that ' 


our nation ever saw.” — Wisconsin, by a major- 
ity of its delegation, presented the name of James 
R. Doolittle, a gentleman, as affirmed by the 
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| spokes man of the a Legation, whose reputation 
is world-wide; who separated himself from the 
Republican party when it was in the zenith of its 
sacrificing thereby his own per- 
sonal ambition for the good of his country, and 
for the preservation of the Constitution and the 
liberties of the people.” 

The foregoing nominations having been made, 
the first ballot was taken. It will be seen that 
some votes were cast for candidates not formally 
nominated, The result of the first ballot was: 
Hancock, 
16; Parker, 
Hendricks, 


Andrew Johnson, 65; 
334; Church, 34; Packer, 26; English, 
8; Dovlittle, 13; Reverdy Johnson, 8}; 
2}; Frank P. Blair, ¢. 

Five more ballots were taken that day with no 
essential change, except that those cast for An- 
drew Johnson became fewer, and were distribu- 
ted among the other candidates. 

On Wednesday the majority of the Indiana 
delegation, who had heretofore supported Pendle- 
ton, formally nominated Hendricks. The seventh 
ballot gave for Pendleton 1374; Hancock, 424; 
Hendricks, 394; New York, with 33, still stood 
for 
The other votes may fairly be called 
scattering.” On the eighth ballot New York 
withdrew her vote from Church and gave it to 
Hendricks. ‘The result was, Pendleton, 156}; 
Hendricks, 75; Hancock, 28; the rest were scat- 
tering, Andrew Johnson having run down to 6 
votes. ‘Ten more ballots were taken that day. 
The general result was that it was clear that Mr. 
Pendleton could not secure the nomination. The 
effort was now to concentrate upon Hancock or 
Hendricks. The eighteenth and closing ballot’ 
for the day gave for Hancock 1444; Hendricks, 
87; Pendleton, 56}; the other votes being scat- 
tering. 

On Thursday morning, the name of Mr. Pen- 
dleton having been withdrawn, the nineteenth 
ballot gave for Hancock, 135}; for Hendricks 
1074; the other votes being scattering. General 
F. P. Blair, of Missouri, and Judge Stephen J. 
Field, of California, were put in nomination, the 
former receiving 13! 15 votes. 


Pendleton, 105; 


Packer. 


se 


34, and the latter 
On the twentieth ballot Hancock received 1424, 
and Hendricks 121. On the twenty-first ballot 
Hancock had 135}, and Hendricks 132 

It was now evident that none of the candi- 
dates put in nomination could secure the requisite 
number of votes, and that some new name must 
be brought forward. There had been a strong 
effort outside of the Convention to bring forward 
Chief-Justice Chase. It had been for weeks 
known that he would accept the nomination upon 
a satisfactory platform, and he had given assur- 
ance that he was satisfied with the one which 
had been adopted. He had, indeed, been hardly 
named in the Convention. <A half vote had been 
cast for him, and the announcement was received 
by cheers from the audience. At the last ballot 
his vote was 4. It was thought that he would 
soon be brought prominently forward. The 
twenty-second ballot now went’on, every vote ex- 
cepting one being cast for either Hendricks or 
Hancock, until Ohio was called, when the chair- 
man of the delegation, ‘‘ with the consent and 
approval of every public man in the State, includ- 
ing the Hon. George H. Pendleton, placed again 
in nomination, against his inclination, but no lon- 
ger against his honor, the name of Horatio Sey- 
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mour, of New York.” Before the meeting of the 
Convention Mr. Seymour had emphatically re- 
fused to be a candidate. On the fourth ballot 9 
votes from North Carolina were cast for him. He 
then said: 


“Very much to my surprise my name has been 
mentioned. I must not be nominated by this Con- 
vention, as I could not accept the nomination if ten- 
dered. My own inclinations prompted me to decline 
at the outset; my honor compels me to do so now. 
It is impossible, consistently with my position, to al- 
low my name to be mentioned in this Convention 
against my protest.” 

Having now been again formally nominated, Mr. 
Seymour said : 

**T have no terms in which to tell of my regret that 
my name has been brought before this Convention. 
God knows that my life and all that I value most in 
life I would give for the good of my country, which I 
believe to be identified with our own party. J do not 
stand here as a man proud of his opinions, or obstinate 
in his purposes, but upon a question of duty and of 
hovor I must stand upon my own convictions against 
the world. When I said here at an early day that 
honor forbade my accepting a nomination by this 
Convention, I meant it. When, in the course of my 
intercourse with those of my own delegation and my 
friends, I said to them that I could not be a candidate, 
I meant it. And now I know, after all that has taken 
place, I could not receive the nomination without 
placing, not only myself, but the great Democratic 
arty, in a false position. But, more than that, we 
1ave had to-day an exhibition from the distinguished 
citizen of Ohio that has touched my heart, as it has 
touched yours. I thank God, and I congratulate this 
country, that there is, in the great State of Ohio, 
whose magnificent position gives it so great a control 
over the action of our country, a young man, rising 
fast into fame, whose future is all glorious, who has 
told the world he could tread beneath his feet every 
other consideration than that of duty; and wheu he 
expressed to his delegation, and expressed in more 
direct terms, that he was willing that I should be 
nominated, who stood in such a position of marked 
opposition to his own nomination, I should feel a dis- 
honored man if I could not tread in the far distance, 
and in a feeble way, the same honorable pathway 
which he has marked out. I thank you, and may God 
bless you for your kindness to me; but your candidate 
I can not be.” 


The balloting then proceeded, and at the close 
the result was: Hendricks, 1404; Hancock, 90}; 
Johnson, 4; Doolittle, 4; English, 14 Seymour, 
21. But before the result was formally announced 
State after State changed its vote to Seymour, 
until the whole were given in his favor. The 
Chairman thereupon announced: ‘‘'The Hon. 
Horatio Seymour having received the unanimous 
vote of this Convention, I therefore declare him 
sandidate, and the standard-bearer of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the ensuing election.” 

The following is an alphabetical list of all the 
candidates voted for, with the highest vote for 
each upon any ballot—212 being required for a 
nomination : 


Adams, John Q., Massachusetts ... 

Blair, Frank P., Missouri ... 

Chase, Salmon P., i 

Church, Sanford E., New York . 

Doolittle, James R., Wisconsin. . 

English, James E., Connecticut. 

Ewing, Thomas L., Kansas 

Field, Stephen J., California 13 
Hancock, Winrtevp 8., Pennsylvania, .. 14444 
Henpricks, Tuomas A., Indiana 162 
Hoffman, John T., New York 

Johnson, Andrew, Tennessee ... 

Johnson, Reverdy, Maryland . 

McClellan, George B., New Jers 

Packer, Asa, Pennaylvania 

Parker, Joel, New Jersey .. 

Penpieron, Groner H., Ohio... 

Pierce, Franklin, New Hampshire 

Seymour, Thomas H., Connecticut. . 
Seymour, Horatio, New York..... 


| After a brief recess the Convention proceede, 
. . . re ° Med 
to the nomination for Vice-President. Seyey 
candidates were named, among whom were (j “4 
eral M‘Clernand, who declined. It soon appeared 
that the choice of a great majority was Genera] 
Francis P. Blair, of Missouri. ‘The Souther 
delegates especially were warmly in his fayo. 
General Steedman, of Louisiana, said, “ [f Go, 
eral Blair is nominated, his nomination will meet 
with a response from every brave and true may 
that fought on either side, who desires to 
peace and prosperity restored to our comm 
country.”—The chairman of the North Caroling 
delegation said, ‘‘In order to show the people 
of the United States that we have no prejud 
against a gallant soldier who fought for his se 
tion of the country, we desire to second th 
nomination of General Francis P. Blair.” —Gey 
eral Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, said tha: 
he had met General Blair on more than one field 
It was due to the Federal soldiers that they shou! 
have the second place on the ticket, and he, for h 
State, most cordially seconded the nomination 
General Kemper, of Virginia, said that he was jy 
structed ** to strike hands with the soldiers of t] 
army of the North, and, in the name of Virginia, 
to accept and ratify, as a token of the perpetuit 
of the Union, the nomination of General Blair, 
—The Tennessee delegation wished their vote t 
be cast by a ‘‘ distinguished Southern soldier, 
General N. B. Forrest, who said that he hed th: 
pleasure to give the vote of Tennessee for General 
Blair, and that he thanked the delegates for t! 
‘*uniformly kind and courteous treatment that th 
Southern delegates had received at the Conve 
tion.” —The representative of the Texas deleg: 
tion said that in casting the votes of that State 
for General Blair, it was *‘an evidence that the 
soldiers of Texas, who fought through the Con 
federate war, will give, when we come to vote, as 
warm a reception in the support of General Frank 
P. Blair as we did on the field of battle, from th 
commencement of the war to the end of it.” 
When the ballot was taken the entire vote was 
for General Blair. Probably a leading reaso 
for the unanimous voice of the Southern delegates 
in favor of General Blair may be found in a pub- 
lished letter, written a few days before to Mr. 
Broadhead, one of the Missouri delegation, of 
which the following is the essential portion : 
“The Reconstruction policy of the Radicals will be 
complete before the next election; the States so long 
excluded will have been admitted, negro suffrage es- 
tablished, and the carpet-baggers installed in their 
seats in both branches of Congress. There is no pos- 
sibility of changing the political character of the Sen- 
ate, even if the Democrats should elect their President 
| and a majority of the popular branch of Congress. We 
} can not, therefore, undo the Radical plan of Recon- 
| struction by Congressional action; the Senate will 
continue a bar to its repeal. Must we submit to it? 
How can it be overthrown? It can only be over- 
| thrown by the authority of the Executive, who is 
| sworn to maintain the Constitution, and who will 
| fail to do his duty if he allows the Constitution to 
perish under a series of Congressional enactments 
| which are in palpable violation of its fundamental 
| principles. If the President elected by the Democ- 
| racy enforces or permits others to enforce these Re- 
| construction acts, the Radicals, by the accession of 
twenty spurious Senators and fifty Representatives, 
| will control both branches of Congress, and his ad- 
ministration will be as powerless as the present one 
of Mr. Johnson. There is but one way to restore the 
Government and the Constitution, and that is for the 
President elect to declare these acts null and void, 
compel the army to undo its usurpations at the South, 
disperse the carpet-bay State Governments, allow the 
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white people to reorganize their own governments, and |books as are meant for religious instruction, 
Me ivee The se r . s 7 
elect Senators and Representatives. The House of | which must be submitted to the approval of the 
Representatives will contain a majority of Democrats |_| duind abthoiites it anak cotdene) Son 
repr the North, and they will admit the Representa- | competent authorities of each confession. Mere 
tives elected by the white people of the South, and, civil marriages are legalized; the authority of 
with the a. of the vigor it will not be | the Church over cemeteries is suppressed, and 
a . 2 Senate to submit once more | ’ : : . 
difficult to compel the ; » sul 4 Oy an ae , » - = 
< the obligations of the Constitution....We must | Catholics are bound to allow the bodie s of here 
the Constitution befure we can restore the | tics to be buried in their church-yards, if they 
finances, and to do this we must have a President | have not any of their own.” Against all these 
and other similar laws, which are declared to be 


restore 


who will execute the will of the people by trampling 
into dust the usurpations of Congress, known as the 


Reconstruction acts.” ‘*abominable, and in flagrant contradiction of 


The Convention, having appointed committees 
to officially inform the candidates of their nomin- 
ations, adjourned in the afternoon of July 9. 

EUROPE. 

The bill passed in the British House of Com- 
mons for disestablishing the Established Church 
in Ireland was upon its second reading in the 
House of Lords, June 29, defeated by a vote of 
192to 97. ‘The Commons and the Government, 


the doctrines of the Catholic religion,” the Pope 


| solemnly protests, pronouncing them to be ‘* null 


and powerless in themselves and in their effect, 
both as regards the present and the future.” He 
conjures the authors of these laws, and ‘‘ espe- 
cially those who congratulate themselves on being 
Catholics,” not to forget the censures and spirit 
ual punishments which the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions and Ecumenical councils inflict as having 


| been deserved ipso facto by the violators of the 

rights of the Church.”——On the 20th of June 
| the Pope issued a formal notification summoning 
|} an CEcumenical Council of all the prelates of the 


backed by the Peers, being thus at variance, it is 
announced that Parliament will soon be dissolved 
and a new election ordered.—Sir Robert Napier, 


the leader of the Abyssinian expedition, has been 
created a Peer of the realm, under the title of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, with a pension of 
£2000. 


Treaties in respect to the rights of naturalized | 


citizens of the United States, similar in form 
with that with Prussia, noted in our Record for 
April, have been negotiated, or are in course of 


negotiation with the other States of Germany, | 


In the British Parliament, July 17, Lord Stan 
ley, Secretary for Foreign .Affairs, stated that he 
had sent to the United States Government an 
answer on the subject of naturalization, the sub- 
stance of which was that the British Government 
was ready to accept the American view of the 
question ; but that he declined to make a treaty 
at present, on the ground that the Royal Com- 
mission was still considering the general subject ; 
and, moreover, that time would not permit the 
passage of a bill at the present session of Parlia- 
ment. 

In Italy the condition of the Pope, as temporal 
ruler of the States of the Church, grows day by 
day more precarious. ‘To relieve the pressing 


|of the Virgin Mary. 


Catholic Church throughout the world, to be 
convened at Rome on the &th day of December, 
1869, a day sacred to the Immaculate Conception 
Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, and all others entitled to sit in 
a General Council, are summoned to appear in 
person unless withheld by some just impediment, 
which must in all cases be duly proved, in which 
case they may be represented by proxies. ‘The 
Call, which is very long, recites the reasons for 
the Convocation, and declares that if any one 
ventures to oppose or contravene it, ‘* he will in- 
cur the wrath of Almighty Ged and of his Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul.”—The Catholic Church ree- 
ognizes the authority of nineteen C2cumenical 
Councils (that is, those representing the whole 
Oixovpévn, or “inhabited world”). ‘The first of 
these was that of Jerusalem, held by the Apos- 
tles about a.p. 50; the last that of Trent, a.p. 
1545. The Convocation at Rome, held in 1854, 


| which first authoritatively proclaimed the dogma 
| of the Immaculate Conception, is not held to be 


la ( ‘ouncil. 


wants of the Holy Father contributions are asked | 


from the whole Catholic world. 


Efforts have | 


been made to enlist a foreign legion from various | 


countries to aid the Pope. Agents, apparently 
duly authorized for this purpose, have reached 
America; but the Archbishops of the Church in 
the United States have formally discountenanced 
any such movement.——On the 22d of June the 
Pope delivered a formal ‘‘allocution” directed 
against recent laws enacted in Austria. He com- 
plains that one law establishes free liberty for all 
opinions ; 
lishing schools and colleges ; another law decides 
that sons born of *‘ mixed marriages”—that is, of 
parents holding different faiths—shall follow the 


gives to every sect the power of estab- | 


religion of the father, the daughters that of the | 


mother; the influence of the Church over educa- 
tion is suppressed, the whole supervision being 
given to the State, which decrees that religious 
teaching in the public schools shall be placed in 


| defeated, and agreed to abandon his place. 


the hands of members of each separate confes- | 


sion; that any religious society may open pub- 
lic or private schools for members of its faith, 
the school-hooks being submitted to the approval 
of the civil authorities, with the exception of such 


The forthcoming Council, if held, 
will therefore be the twentieth. 


JAPAN. 

For many months a civil war has been raging 
in Japan, the nominal parties being the Mikado, 
or titular Emperor, and the Shogoon, or as usual- 
ly written Tycoon, an officer who has for more 
than two centuries exercised the actual functions 
of government, made treaties, and so been sup- 
posed by foreigners to be the real sovereign. 
Since the recent treaties, partially opening Japan 
to foreigners, two parties appear to have sprung 
up among the Daimios, or great nobles, the one 
favoring and the other opposing foreign inter- 
course. The former rallied around the Shogoon, 
the latter made use of the Mikado, who is a boy 
of fifteen. Early in the year the Shogoon was 
The 
forces of the Mikado took possession of Yeddo, 
But the nobles of the Shogoon party rallied, and 
advanced upon that city, which, at the latest 
dates, they were beleaguering in great force. 


|Our Government had sold the late Confederate 


armored vessel Stonewall to the Shogoon, but it 
was claimed by the Mikado, and our Minister to 
Japan refused to deliver it to either party. 
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EPTEMBER !—speaking of which, we found | bers of its bar a spirit of keen but honorable emy- 
\ the other evening, in a quaint old volume, | lation to excel not alone in forensic displays, } yt mvt 
filled with things odd, this verse : also in the acquirement of the luxuries and com. lowi 


“Next him September marched eke on foot ; forts of an elegant hospitality. In those early . 

Yet was he heavy laden with the spoyle days the facilities of an express company were in ] 

Of harvest’s a = = — i. —. | unknown, and the anxious caterer was forced ty mal 

a lng Rage eed tovle..* _ | tely upon his own resources rather than upon the Goo 

He held a knife-hook; and in th’ other hand | productions of a more genial clime to supply the Mat 

A paire of weights, with which he did assoyle | earliest contributions to his table. At one of 

Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did stand 
And equal gave to each as justice duly scanned.” 


aes 





ris 
» | those elaborate and perfect dinners that marked Mh 
that era, the question of propagating and forcing son 
The beginning of autumn and the gathering in | early vegetables engaged attention. One had was 
of the harvests has ever been a favorite theme of | made a specialty of a particular vegetable ; an tim 
the poets. In the ‘‘ Faery Queen” old Spenser | other one of a different kind; but each apparently the 
writes : was eminently successful in his line. Between dio 
“Then came the antumne, all in yellow clad, John C, Spencer and Mark H. Sibley a spirited lea 
As though he joyed in his plenteous store, discussion arose as to the best mode of obtaining no} 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad early beans. It ended, as such discussions gen- pa 
That he had banished hunger, which to-fore : . : : 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore ; erally do, with the wager of a dinner, to be paid vai 
Upon his head a wreath that was enrold by him who failed to produce beans of his own an 
Vith eares of corne of every sort, he bore, raising first. Time passed, and as the warm no 
And in his hand a sickle he did holde, . . ay 
To reape the ripened fruit the which the earth had | SPr"g rains forced earth’s treasures forth, Mr. 
yold.” | Spencer was observed to be unusually attentive 
to his garden, and was to be seen there more 
Now that the standard-bearers of the two great | frequently than he was ever known to be. One 
political hosts have been formally proclaimed, | morning breakfast was unaccountably delayed by 
anecdotes of each are in order. A delegate to | his non-appearance, although it was known he 
the Chicago Convention, during the last day’s | had risen long before. At last he came in and 
session, happened to be standing near one of In- took his seat, a smile of satisfaction irradiating 
diana’s noble sons who was curious to know the | his countenance as, with an ejaculation of relief, 
name of each successive speaker, and what the | he said: ‘I’ve caught that fellow Sibley! He 
little axe he was supposed to be solicitous to | can’t overreach me with his cunning!” ** What 
sharpen. When Grant's nomination was an- | is the matter?” was queried. ‘* Why, he thought 
nounced those present will remember the effect | to get the advantage of me in early beans, and so 
with which a banner was disclosed on the Opera- | the seamp bribed my gardener to transplant them 
house stage, representing ‘Columbia weleom-| wrong end uppermost! But I’ve matched him; 
ing Grant to the Capitol.” The Indiana dele- | for I've replanted them, bean end downward, 
gate, sharing the enthusiasm of the occasion, fixed | confound him!” Whether Sibley was guilty of 
his admiring gaze on Columbia's noble figure, | the charge or not this deponent does not say; but 
and exclaimed, ‘* Well, Mrs. Grant's a pretty | that he turned the laugh on his grave friend, for 
good-looking woman, ain't she ?” his peculiar display of horticultural knowledge, 
om a grand dinner, when bean time came round, was 
A Longe IsLanp correspondent is kind enough | the proof. 
to mention that the accomplished Mrs. Stanton, om 
who has succeeded in bringing the Woman's Georce B , who is son-in-law of a high 
Rights movement to high and deserved prom- | official on the New York Central Railroad, is not 
inence in the country, is very particular about | the whitest man in the world—indeed he was 
the ventilation of the rooms in which she ad- | once advised by a ‘ veterinary physician” of his 
dresses her audiences. Entering a church of | acquaintance to drink ink to improve his com- 
colored people in New York, to attend a meet- | plexion. George, with a party of friends, stopped 
ing, soon after the July riots of 1863, she said | at the principal hotel at Union Springs on one 
to the sexton before the church began to fill up: | occasion when the darkeys of that section (as a 
**Please open all the windows—it's very close | finale to an excursion on Cayuga Lake) had or- 
here.” ‘The sexton, with a suppressed smile, re- dered dinner at four p.m. When the regular two 
plied: ‘* Madam, there is not a pane of glass in | o'clock dinner-bell rang George with his party 
the whole church ; they were all broken out dur- | made a rush for the dining-roon, where the 
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ing the late riots!” The lady took her seat | head-waiter, to whom he was unknown, touched 
amidst the audible cachinnation of those in her | him on the shoulder, and condescendingly said: 
immediate propinquity. The ‘* bouquet” of the | ‘‘ Hold on, my good fellow, your people dine at 
room was rather strong. four!” 


Tue anecdote in the July Drawer, of Major} Over one hundred and fifty years ago that 
Dusenbury and his wheat, recalls to the mind | wise old gentleman, Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, 
of a new correspondent a vegetable joke which | made the remark: ‘‘I knew a very wise man 
has the merit, like all others of its kind, of being | that believed that ‘if a man were permitted to 
well authenticated : make all the ballads, he need not care who 

In the years lang syne, when the beautiful vil- | should make the laws of a nation ;’” which re- 
lage of Canandaigua boasted of its legal talent | minds us that there is one author whose name, 
and its wealth, there existed among the mem- | for about the same space of one hundred and 
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afty years, has been oftener on the lips of more 
human beings of American extract than any oth- 
er—Morner Goose! ‘Think you she was a 
myth? Undeceive thyself by perusing the fol- 
lowing veritable biography : 

‘‘ Mother” Goose belonged to a wealthy family 
in Boston, where she was born and resided for 
many years. Her eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
Goose, was married by the celebrated Cotton 
Mather, on the 8th of June, 1715, to an enter- 
prising and industrious printer by the name of 
Thomas Fleet, and in due time gave birth to a 
son. Mother Goose, like all good grandmothers, 
was in ecstasies at the event ; she spent her whole 
time in the nursery, and in wandering about 
the house, pouring forth in not the most melo- 
dious strains the songs and ditties which she had 
jearned in her younger days, greatly to the an- 
noyance of the whole neighborhood—to Fleet in 
particular, who was fond of quiet. It was in 
yain he exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It was of 
no use; the old lady was not thus to be put 
down; so he submitted. 
ever, did not forsake him. He conceived the 
idea of collecting the songs and ditties as they 
came from his good mother-in-law, and such as 


he could gather from other sources, and publish- | 
ing them for the benefit of the world—not for- | 


getting himself. ‘This he did, and soon brought 
out a book, the earliest known edition of which 
bears the following title: ‘‘ Songs for the Nurs- 
ery; or, Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, Pud- 
ding Lane [now Devonshire Street], 1719.— 
Price two coppers.” 


Our Southern brethren are as keenly alive to 
the grotesque incidents of the war, and as quick 
to put them in shape for general circulation, as 
we of the North. Shortly after Lee’s surrender 
one of his soldiers applied at the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office in Danville, Virginia, to take the 
oath of allegiance. The Marshal accordingly 
commenced reading the oath to him, and had 
nearly gotten through, when the Confederate 
roughly seized him by the arm, and simultane- 
ously vociferated : 

“Stop! stop, Mister! stop, Mister! Don't 
read the balance; for I'll be plagued if I can 
take it!” 

Upon this the Provost Marshal, who had been 
nearly startled out of his seat by the Confeder- 
ate’s sudden grasp of his arm and sonorous tone, 
looked up and inquired what were his objections 
to the oath. 

**Didn’t you say,” replied the Confederate, 
‘that I must swear to support the Constitution ?” 

‘* Certainly, certainly, my friend,” responded 
the Provost Marshal. ‘‘ You must swear to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States if you 
take this oath of allegiance.” 

‘* Well, Mister,” said the Confederate, ‘‘ now 
wouldn't I look like a fool to swallow that cath, 
for darn me if I can support my wife, three chil- 
dren, and the Constitution too!” 


A cLever thing is current in Paris of the 
younger Dumas, who is said to be perpetually 
worried by applications for his autograph, for 
epigrams—for, in fact, the smallest contributions 
to those albums of literary testimonials which it 


is now so much the fashion to display in both 
French and English salons. One day a fashion 
able physician at some watering-place brought 
| Dumas his album and insisted upon a trifle from 
the lion, who found himself fairly caught in the 
toils. Dumas wrote, and the smiling physician, 
nodding to his admiring friends, looked over the 
author's shoulder. Following Dumas’s pen, he 
read : 

‘So great is M. T——"s [the physician's name} skill, 

so marvelous his success, that since he has practiced 
in this place three out of five hospitals have been 
pulled down as useless—" 
The physician, delighted with the flattery, inter- 
rupted him, protesting that the compliment was 
too great, was undeserved, and so forth. Dumas 
begged to be allowed to finish the sentence, and 
the permission being gladly given, he continued : 
‘“‘and in their stead it has been found necessary to 
build two new cemeteries !" 4 


Dumas the younger wasn’t asked to write in 
that album again. 


His shrewdness, how- | 


An Illinois correspondent sends a late Number 
of the Lake County Patriot, containing an ac- 
count of a meeting of the Old Settlers of Lake 
County, which took place recently at Liberty- 
ville. Some fifteen hundred were present, and 
what with the clever oration of the Hon. E. M. 
Haines, the dinner, and the little incidents re- 
lated by the old folks at table, the réunion was a 
notable and very agreeable one. Of course sto- 
ries illustrative of the vicissitudes and humor of 
pioneer life were given, and given as they can 

j only be by the genuine Western man. Mr. 
| Haines’s own introduction into Lake County, in 
| 1836, is thus sketched : 
| ‘*A friend,” he says, ‘‘had provided me with 
written directions of the route to what was then 
known as Gage’s Lakes. The last two points in 
my directions were Steele's Tavern and Vardin’s 
Grove. I had arrived at about the place where 
now is the village of Wheeling, when I met a 
man of rustic dress and appearance, whose name 
I learned before leaving him to be Murphy, and 
an early settler in that part of the country, whoge 
peculiar brogue might at this day, in some coun- 
tries—Canada, for instance—mark him as a full- 
fledged Fenian. I asked him how far it was to 
Steele’s Tavern. He answered: ‘Steele don’t 
keep no tavern, nor never did!’ At this I felt 
somewhat dubious, fearing I might possibly have 
taken the wrong route; but my way had been 
marked by a thoroughly beaten Indian trail, 
which I had followed for many miles, and I was 
satisfied that I must be right. I then inquired 
for Vardin’s Grove, to which he rejoined: ‘ Var- 
din don’t live there nuther.” I showed him my 
written directions, and assured him that there 
must be such a place as Vardin’s Grove some- 
where on my route, not far ahead. ‘ And shure- 
ly,’ said he, ‘I say to ye Vardin has moved away, 
but then the grove is there yet!’” 

One of the notable excitements in the early 
history of the county occurred at a protracted 
meeting at Marble’s school-house, at Fort Hill, 
where a hen’s egg was taken, with others, from 
a nest in a neighboring barn. On this egg was 
this inscription in raised letters: *‘ Time ends 
1843.” It created deep feeling. ‘The egg was 
presented at the meeting, where it was received 
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and inehe as one of the ‘ 


‘signs of the times. 


It produced such effect upon the mind of one old | the latter a literal repetition of the text is 
man that he hastened home to prepare for the | ly exacted. 
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—— 


| day-school roe rune h, ‘but on returning from 


prompt- 
It is by no means uncommon jy 


event, which, he said, he was satisfied was near | such households to hear incongruous conversa. 


at hand. 


He had been for some time in diffi- | tion about Christianity and coupons, loans and 
culty with several of his neighbors, all of whom | margins, and bulls and bears, 
he summoned to his house and confessed his | financial. 


scriptural and 
A six-year-old son of this gentleman 


wrong, adding that his life had been one of trans- | having returned from church, where he had list 


gression, and he desired to make suitable amends, 
as far as he could, during the remainder of his 
stay. He asked them to state terms of adjust- 
ment, to which he would accede. Adjustments 
were effected, except in one instance, which was 
postponed to a day set for the concurrence of an 
absent party. Before that day arrived, however, 
eggs with like prophetic inscriptions became com- 
mon in the neighborhood, whereby it was dis- 
closed that the letters were produced by artificial 
means. At the appointed time the aggrieved 
parties repaired to the house of the repentant in- 
dividual. As soon as they entered, the old man 
sprang toward them, and accosting them with 
earnestness, said: ‘* That egg business is all a 
consummate humbug, and I'll have nothing to 
do with you or your settlement. Get out of my 
house, or I'll sue you for trespass !” 

It was at this meeting that an old lady, ap- 
pearing to be greatly distressed, attracted the 
sympathy of one of the brethren, who went to 
her, and, in kindly tones, asked if he could do 
any thing for her. He inquired if she had got 


religion. She took on greatly, and finally an- 
swered: ‘‘I don’t know; mebbe it’s religion— 


mebbe it’s worms !” 

Mr. Haines gives a notable instance of the fa- 
cility with which the Western man constructs his 
fence. ‘The early settlers were not very dilatory 
in taking all the necessary steps to constitute a 
legal claim to whatever land was attractive to 
them; so Nelson Landon, reputed to be now the | 
richest farmer in Lake county, when he pitched 


his tent in that region put a fence all round the of real merit. 


ened to a sermon marked by that decent debjjjt, 
of thought and manner characteristic of m: uny of 
our fashionable places of worship, was asked the 
usual question as to the text, and replied, with 
perfect readiness: ‘‘I forget the chapter and 
verse, but the words were, ‘ Ephraim is joined to 
his idols: /end him a loan!’” ‘The fond parent, 
thinking that images were undesirable as collat- 
erals in Broad Street, did not persist in “im. 
proving” the subject. 


Mr. Wo. Anversoy, the Stenographer of the 
General Sessions, informs us that at a Sunday- 
school meeting the other evening, held in a Bap- 
tist church in ‘Brooklyn, a speaker, in giving an 
account of his recent trip to the South, mentioned 
| a coincidence that happened to him, viz., that on 
one occasion at the North he was introduced to 
an audience by a Baptist Sunday-school Super- 
intendent who built the ram Monitor ; and while 
addressing a similar assemblage at the South, a 
Baptist Superintendent, who constructed the 
rebel ram Tennessee, presided at the meeting, 
The pastor of the church, noted for his humor 
(who was present), promptly observed, ‘‘ Broth- 
er, they were hard shell Baptists !” 

Lorp Taurtow, who was descended from 
| parents in the very humblest walk of life, was 
not only not ashamed of it, but encouraged oth- 
ers just starting in life with no better advantage 
to emulate his example. It is said no Chancellor 
ever gave so many benefices to poor clergymen 
An instance: A curate who had 





town of Benton—but only one rail high! | a numerous family, but no patron among the 
Well might the men of the Lake have their | great, was prompted by his wants and a favorable 


celebration, for right truly does it bear out the 


astonished at its beauty, asked: 
way God left it ?” 


“Ts this the! a 


Wuerner the following ‘‘Dundrearyism” on 
Shakspeare (after the races) is fairly attributable 
to one of the stewards of the Jerome Park Course 
or not, we are unable to decide. If any one can 
give a satisfactory explanation, it is probably Mr. 
La-r-n-e J-r-m-e : 

‘Look here—I—I thay. Wh—what's that 
thombody thays—Sh—Shakspeare, is it ? 

*** The co—course of true love never did—did 
run smooth.” Wh—what stuff! How could a 
co—course run? who ever thaw a course run? | 
Take the Darby. "Tisn’t the course that wins, 
is it, thtoopid? It’s—it’s the horses that run on ! 
the co—course ; not the co-course that runs on | 
the horses. Sh—Shakspeare was a—was a—you | 
know—I mean—he was a lunatic !” 











A GENTLEMAN with a tendency to brokerage, | 
whose dealings in government securities are on a 
scale of considerable magnitude, is known among 
personal friénds to be one of the Plymouth Rocki- 
est of Puritans. Not only does he ‘command that | 
his children shall never fail in attendance at Sun- | 


| Opportunity to make a personal application to 
idea of a Maine man, who, riding throu h, and | ‘Thurlow. 
’ ’ 


The Chancellor was struck with his 

appearance and address, and after hearing his 
story, whimsically asked him: ‘*Whom have 
you to recommend you?” ‘Only the Lord of 
Hosts, my lord.” ‘‘ Well,” replied Thurlow, 
**us it is the first recommendation I have had 
from his Lordship, be assured that I shall attend 
to it.” The living was given to the meritorious 
applicant. 


Tue Drawer desires to put upon record, for 
the information of its hundreds of thousands of 
readers, the name of the author of that humorous 
phrase that now passes current in the wit of both 
hemispheres—‘‘ The Almighty Dollar.” The ex- 
| pression originated with Washington Irving, in 
** The Creole Village :” 

“* The Almighty Dollar, that great object of 
| universal devotion throughout our land, seems to 
have no devotees in these peculiar villages.’ 

In the last edition of Mr. Irving’s works, in a 
foot-note, he says: ‘* This phrase, used for the 
| first time in this sketch, has since passed into 
‘current circulation, and by some has been ques- 
tioned as savoring of irreverence. The author, 
therefore, owes it to his orthodoxy to declare 
that no irreverence was intended, even to the 


th 
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dollar itself ; which he is aware is daily becom- stowing the thought usually given to great moral 
ing more and more an object of worship. problems, when couched in the language of co- 

. nundrum, it was given up. The mustering offi- 
A CLERICAL correspondent in Wisconsin fur- | cer simply replied, ‘* He'll say ‘ mine run !’” 
nishes a curious instance of the wonderful skill : —— 
and power of a Spiritual doctress in one of the How difficult to write a good advertisement ! 
towns of that State. A man named Cathcart, | For clearness and conciseness we reproduce the 
long a sufferer from a painful disease, resolved to following as a model—sent by the agent of the 
test the healing powers of the woman. His wife, American Express Company at Algona, Iowa: 
less credulous, resolved to expose an impostor “ Srray—The under Sighned took up two young 
who boldly announced that by touching the palm mares four or five years old a dark iron gray ove had 
of the hand she could pronounce a patient’s com- | a ward on the Wright side eight miles north of Algona 
nlaint, and that a simple lock of hair placed in , &” the Blue Earthe rode, Joun Nrx,” 
her hand would disclose the nature of the own- _—_— 
er's disease. Having preserved some of the soft, Paropies have been popular since the days 
venerable locks of her grandmother, Mrs. C. in- | of old Homer, who is said to have written the 
closed a few in a paper, and, with her husband, | first. If it be correct to term them a species of 
started. After the disposal of Mr. Cathcart’s | poetical pleasantry, produced by turning into 
case by this wonderful palmistry, Mrs. C. stepped | ridicule what was intended for a serious compo- 
forward and placed grandmother's hair in the) sition, what shall be said of the following, which 
practitioner’s bony paw. ‘The practitioner closed | we find in a late Number of the London Chris- 
it for a moment, and then, with the frankest | tian Times, written by the late Rev. Joseph 
and most confident tone, said: ‘* This child has | Belcher, who bent his energies, it seems, to this 
worms!” Mr. Catheart with Mrs. Cathcart re- | department of literature? It is a parody on a 
turned to the domestic fireside—discharged cured. | sentimental song, popular twenty years ago, com- 

—- mencing 

Jupy, an old servant of Doctor F , of “Gayly the troubadour 
Louisa County, Virginia, was asked by him one 2 Greck bis guitar, 
day how she could go and be baptized and join which the Reverend Joseph believed could be re- 
the church the Sunday before, when it had not | modeled—worked over, as it were—into some- 
been a week since she stole that goose? This | thing that would touch the heart of the penitent. 
rather nonplused Judy ; but rallying, and plac- | Thus: f 
ing her arms akimbo, she replied, triumphantly : | “oe Ce Fratent 
“Do you think I gwine ‘ny Lord and Master for Mow deh we vielding soul 
one poor goose?” Probably not. Heavenward repair ; 

Saying, ‘From all my heart 

Wuo was the author of the saying: ‘* Much sovien belt Oiilini Seek 
may be done with a Scotchman if he be caught Be thou mine own !"” 
young ?” 


Some philosopher has recorded, as the result 
A Mrixyesota correspondent is courteous | of diligent observation, that when a man begins 
enough to communicate an incident illustrative | to trade horses he at once, to a certain extent, 
of the tone of society in that State immediately | becomes a scoundrel. Human infirmity exhibits 
after the last great financial collapse : itself in another form in those who have an un- 
“* After the fall,” when selfish Eastern capital- | controilable thirst for ardent spirits. Truthful 
ists refused to honor our drafts, came the famous and irreproachable in all else, when it is hinted 
Wright County war. A new settler, named Wat- | that their breath has an objectionable bouquet, 
son, who was said to have had four hundred dol- | or their pedestrianism lacks tone, they indig- 
lars, was brutally murdered, causing great con- | nantly deny having taken any fluid whatever of 
sternation throughout the settlements. A crowd an inspiring character. There was our friend 
was discussing the matter one evening at the | Bentley, for example, a confirmed tippler, who 
village store, all but one of whom in strong lan- | would never drink with a friend or in public, and 
guage denounced the infamous crime. The ex- | always denied, when a little overcome, ever tast- 
ception was Dave Gildersleeve, an old frontiers- | ing liquor. One day some bad witnesses con- 
man, who slowly freed his mind as follows: | cealed themselves in his room, and when the 
‘Gentlemen, I can’t agree with you. If any) liquor was running down his throat seized him 
man on the Upper Mississippi has four hundred | with his arm crooked and his mouth open, and 
dollars by him at this stage of the game, and | holding him fast, with an air of triumph, cried: 
won't let it out, I say kill him at once; take a| ‘‘ Ah, Bentley! we have caught you at last! 
knife and let his bowels out; develop his re-| You never drink, eh?” No one supposed but 
sources—that’s my doctrine !” that Bentley would have acknowledged the fact. 
—- Not he. With the most grave and inexpressible 
As a portion of our army was returning, in| face he calmly, and in a dignified manner, said : 
November, 1863, from the celebrated Mine Run | ‘‘ Gentlemen, my name is not Bentley!” 
campaign, and had reached the northern bank of 
the Rapidan, a halt .was ordered for rest. Gen-| Tue stories in recent Numbers of the Drawer 
eral B—— selected a sunny spot, and, stretched | about Colonel Isaac O. Barnes, of Massachusetts, 
out in company with the staff, made his frugal | have reminded a correspondent of two anecdotes 
breakfast. During conversation the mustering concerning the late Benjamin F. Hallett, of Bos- 
officer, who sometimes helped us to a quiet laugh, | ton, who was United States District Attorney at a 
said: ‘*‘ General, how will Meade make his re- | time when the Anti-Slavery men, at least, thought 
port of this movement in two words?” After be-| there was a systematic attempt to violate, and so 
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debauch, the public sentiment of New England| ‘All right!” said the lawyer. 


by enforcing the Fugitive Slave Law in Boston. 
No great nicety of language was used in de- 
nouncing men who, like Mr. Hallett, were active 
in this business. One day, as the story goes, 
Mr. Hallett encountered Edward Sohier, Esq., 
a noted wit of the Boston Bar, who did not al- 
ways spare a joke at the expense of afriend. To 
him Mr. Hallett complained that the Abolition- 
ists were outrageously abusive—that they even 
called him *‘ Judas Iscariot.” ‘‘ Well,” returned 
Mr. Sohier, ‘‘ of course, Mr. Hallett, that makes 
no difference to you; but what would Judas Is- 
cariot say?” 

The other story relates to the trial of the cele- 
brated Theodore Parker for complicity in the at- 
tempt to rescue Anthony Burns, a fugitive slave, 


and was told to our correspondent by Mr. Parker | 


himself. Mr. Hallett, as District Attorney, drew 
up the indictment under which Theodore Parker 
and several others were brought to trial. The 
indictment proved defective, and Mr. Hallett was 
considerably irritated at the consequent dismiss- 
al of the case by Judge Curtis. As Theodore 
Parker turned to leave the court-room he en- 


countered Mr. Hallett, who said to him, in a| 


voice which, on occasion, could be very gruff, 
** Well, Mr. Parker, you have crept out through 
a knot-hole this time.” To which Mr. Parker 
instantly replied, in a voice four times as gruff 
as Mr. Hallett’s could ever have been, *‘I will 
knock a bigger hole next time.” 

While Mr. Parker's manner in common so- 
ciety was extraordinarily gentle, and his voice 


had almost a feminine softness, no man was bet- | 


ter able thus to encounter and put down what 
he considered the arrogance of those engaged in 
the slavery propaganda of that day. 


**Sourre JOHNSON” was a model lawyer, as | 


the following anecdote will evince : 

Mr. Jones once rushed into the Squire's office 
in a great passion. ‘* That infernal scoundrel of 
a cobbler, Smith, has sued me, Mr. Johnson— 
sued for five dollars I owe him for a pair of 
boots !” 

‘*'Then you owe him the five dollars ?” 

‘To be sure I do; but he’s gone and sued 
me—sued me /” 

“*Then why don’t you pay him, if you owe 
him?” 

‘* Because he’s sued me; and when a man 
does that, Til never pay him till it costs him more 
than he gets. I want you to make it cost him 
all you can,” 

** But it will cost you something too.’ 

**T don’t care for that. What do you charge 
to begin with ?” 

**'Ten dollars; and more if there 
tra trouble.” 

‘** All right! There’s the X. Now go ahead!” 

No sooner was his client gone than Squire 
Johnson stepped across to his neighbor Smith, 
and offered to pay the bill, on condition that the 
suit should be withdrawn. The shoemaker glad- 
ly aeceded—all he wanted was his pay. The 


’ 


is much ex- 


lawyer retained the other five for his fee; and as | 


the case was not ‘‘ troublesome,” made no fur- 
ther demands upon his client. 

Ten days after Jones came in to see how his 
case was getting on. 
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| ** You won't 
have any trouble about that. I put it to Smith 
so strongly that he was glad to withdraw the suit 

| altogether.” 

| ** Capital!” cried the exulting Jones. ‘ You'y. 

| done it up brown! You shall have all my busi 

| ness. 


JupGe L——,, of Virginia, was one of the most 
prompt and laborious men who have done honor 
to the Bench. A certain Dr. R——, noted for 
his extortionate charges, had been called to at. 
tend a poor man during a long illness, and at its 
close presented a most exorbitant bill, which the 

| patient refused to pay unless large deductions 
were made. The Doctor insisted upon receiy- 
ing the whole, and immediately brought suit, 

The case came up before Judge L——, who 
during its progress asked to see the account, 
When it was handed up it was found to consist 
of a single charge: ‘‘ Medical Attendance—so 
much.” The Judge required the Doctor, who 
was present, to specify the items. He refused to 
comply, and the case was thrown out of court, 

When the court had adjourned the Doctor thus 

accosted the Judge: ‘‘That was an honest ac- 
count, Judge L ; an honest account.” 

| **] know nothing about it,” said the Judge, in 
| his sharp, decisive voice; ‘‘nothing about it, 
| Sir.” 

After an embarrassing silence, the Doctor be- 
| gan again: ‘* Judge L——, we shall all have to 
| give an account—an account, Sir, of all the deeds 
done in the body.” 

‘*T know that, Sir,” returned the Judge; “I 
know that. But it will be an item account—an 
item account, Sir!” 

The Doctor vamosed incontinently. 


Setpom has the mysterious question of mira- 
cles received more prompt or emphatic solution 
than in the instance of a practical-minded parson 
of the old school, among some of whose parish- 
ioners had sprung up an inquiring spirit, and 
who upon certain theological points were rather 
|in doubt. One of these rustics, wishing to have 
| his foggy intellect cleared up on a certain point, 

remained after Sunday morning service, and 
| waited upon the rector in the vestry : 
| ** Well, my man, what brings you here ?” 
| If you please, Sir, I want you to explain to 
me what a miracle is; I can’t quite make it 
clear like.” 
| **You can’t, eh? Well, just step outside for 
| a minute, and I'll talk to you presently.” 

Out went the inquirer, and patiently waited, 
thinking to have made as profound an impression 
on the parson as the Zulu on the Bishop of Na- 
tal. Presently out crept the minister, noiseless- 
ly, behind his parishioner’s back, and dealt him 
a sound cuff on his doubt-haunted numskull. 

** Holloa! what's that for ?” exclaims the skep- 
tical Corydon. 

** Did you feel that?” calmly inquired the par- 
son. 

* Feel it—dang’d if I didn't 

‘* Well, my man, if you hadn’t felt it, that 
, would have been a miracle. Good-morning!” 
| Thoroughly satisfied with this striking illustra- 

tion of a Scriptural difficulty, the young person 
| quietly left the presence. 


” 





